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Guarding the entrance into the seene of the final victory is a pecu- 
Kiar monster; he has half the body and the fect: of a. fo, aot the 
head and upper extremities of a man, his rig hand: grasping a 
figantic spear. A broken slab within represe the King sented 
ander a teat before which women stand with suppliant countenances 
and hands. Above the tent are inscribed three lines about two fect 
in length, doubtless making mention of the victor and the victory. 

_ Seventy feet South of the lion-chamber is another room just open- 
ape estes like lh tee thes halls by a savage griffin and a priest. 
e room is not yet cleared, but one scene is uncovered, a battle in 
which, in addition to other modes of figstinge, nce introduced ا‎ 
om the backs of which are two men—one an archer, the other tho 

potest tale el 

Varios’ ep utensils, with glass and earthen ware, have been 
found in the ir rooms 1 have described, and there is no doubt that 








other objects of interest will be disclosed as the excavations م‎ 


The palace is built on no mean scale, and when completely nn- 
covered will be a spot of great attraction. Numerous English and 
French travellers will look upon it, but I fear 1 shall see no Ameri- 
cans there except my companions in miss toil. To them the 
recreation is very inviting amid their arduous, but pleasant labors. 

It is expected thnt the slabs will be removed to the British Museum 





‘soon after dra ee, the sculptures have been secured. Tho artist 


is now on his at one of our houses, perhaps near death, 
Through the politeness of Layard aad Rawlinson we have been 
able to send several large نع‎ ul ptures from Nimroud, with inseribed 
bricks, to Yalo, Amherst, Williams, Union and Dartmouth Colleges, 
and [ suppose most of them have already reached their destination. 
1 notice you refer فاعتامة ماما‎ of mine in the Missionary Herald 
wef ice as settling the signification of Melek Téus.t “Dr, Per- 
written me that he is confident he was mistaken in rendering 
the phrase “ Mighty ".اه‎ The explanation of Dr. Hyde has 
some plausibility. Since I wrote the letter to which you referred, I 
have jearned something more of the Yezedee faith, and, if you عل‎ 
sire, I will communicate to you what my business as public physician 
enables me to ascertain from the numerous dignitaries of that singu- 
lar sect who apply to me for medicine. 





which aiey‏ م e Cyropedia, BVI Chit “They have eanbsle‏ اسم 


beens ape ua, ancl SO be ae a ee ee 


im. Gr. Soe, vol iii p, 502. 





while مرمعالات‎ of state, and seribea numbering the 
begying and manacled prisoners, precede him, 
Between two Windows about three feet square, in” 

eenstern wall—the only two of the kind found in 
“any Assyrian palace, is a castle with two rows of bas- 
tions, the foundations of which men are loosening 
with bars, holding at the same time their thickly 
beesed bucklers over themselves, which are aah 
from above with arrows, One party is boldly scal- 
ing the battlements by a ladder, spear and slield in 
hand, some fall headlong from the fortress, and the” 
countenances of all betray the greatest emotion. 
The warricrs have more spirit than any 1 have 
elsewhere seen. 

On the front of the ملاعم‎ is a beautiful cunei- 
form inscription, indicating perhaps the name of 
the conqueror, but more probably that of the cap- 
tured city, and, if so, of the ent interest. 1 
senil iy Wan accurate copy, Which you will notice — 
is read from left to right, | , 

Beneath the castle is a stream filled with fish 
and dead men. Beyond the second window is an 
officer beating some captives and foremg their 
lances into them, who surely have neither a Jew- 
ish nora Babylonish expression. That the ca 

| tives were not from any quarter North of Nineveh, 
is evident from the fact that palm-trees abound, 
and these only. I come to the conclusion, from 
| this faet, and from the dress of cag oo and the 
structure of the boats, that this hall ni fa r 
vietory over the Egyptians, A second, but partly 
defaced inscription is found over the chanot of the 
king, the beauty of whose robes and ormaments 
nothing can exceed. When the inscriptions of this 
chamber are read, it is probable we Shull have ه‎ 
valuable addition to ancient history. ie 

Another room, partly uncovered, still further to 
the Wiest, represents the flight of the enemy in 
great terror on horses and in chariots, while some 
ry to conceal themselves amiong thé daté-trees 
where the victors pierce them with spears, or cut” 
off their heads with Kurdish-like daggers. The - 
chariotairiver guides his horse by a single line at- 
tached to the animal's head just below his ears, 
which answers also the purpose of a whip. 





TKACHIFTION OM TOE FACH OF THE CABTLE 
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used on the Nile in the days of Pharaoh and Herodotus. They differ 

may. from the high-prowed barges in which we cross the swol- 

vat this season. Six.ribs of wood, or bundles of réeds, are 

te isonet, by by Secs tends, اع‎ ne would. never think of call- 
noton a river and moved by rowers, 

ere on nya NA SDI. TEC, the back of which is 


sduiphured with the figure tic monster, having the wings 


oat ot of on engin ta th 7 of ه‎ on, The bead is defaped, 
The slab is seven feet. square. On the sides of the recess are griffins, 
0 ear ouiepreero get 
OA ممصم بيد بصو رو ا‎ ao 
أت‎ a hon, ¥ to any one who 
would 8 ich the interior of the chamber with irreverence. Like 
the ari as, this image strikes the beholder with awe The southern 
ride of the room is occupied with four rows of captive wo- 
men with their little ones, all carrying on. their ف‎ ouldersor heads, 
or Jn. their hands akins of water and provisions for their march like 
mA ag Soe otha ead Oificers walk. ar + them, 
long with cir spears, or beating with 
aa و‎ roma ager den by cms wal sition, are 
seated on two-wheeled ng drawn by oxen, or mules, some with 
infans on, these backs o girls are fastened to a high 
bound with coarse ropes to a mule’s back, All the females have 
curls hanging down the back of the neck, and aro handsome in spite 
Spe رصي‎ tel BETO RINE tania مامد ديه عرد‎ serapa hse 
at i hus the to scene of the 
of Hector and Andromache.” ante bien: 
The male captives either have their right hands chained two 
two Mogether, Saya rt the loads on their shoulders with 
their left, a he اسم‎ and water under the eye of 
ial ae can tesa ab drivers, They all have short whiskers, while 
those of the conquerors fall in rich curla on their breasta, On the 
gf a gee ean Pane by two Assyrians, with 
e eir in W appear the captiva monarch with a 
ae atic hat 8 
On the left of the entrance is the king in his chariot. A man 
rides a spirited horse in front and uses his bow, while a double row 
of archers precede, Beneath are armed men ia a force: of مساوم‎ 
below these are others leading gee ee reves. them with 
hands and a disconsolate look. Another slab nts the ki 
his triumphal car, over whose head is a triangn ar umbrella, ri 
embroidered, and supported by two eunuchs on foot behind the ve 
hicle and one within it, there being two handles to the umbrella, 
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| Tate ae | 
~bueklers were in use in ania several hundred years before the 
time of Xenophon. 
| "Under the soldiers thus armed, is a row of horses led by sleek 
grooms, and, at the bottom of the slabs, a second. series of officers, 
their rank being inilicated by their dress, and bearing standards and 
‘heavy arms, Fourteen slabs in an almost perfect state of. preserva- 
tion occupy the eastern wall. There is more variety and, art.stic kill 
“displayed ١ in this one room than in all rots psy of Nimrond.. 
Ata distance of about forty feet eastw from the room deserib 
at the end of a brick wall, is a globular stone block three feet in 
» diameter, hung with a wreath, its top- having a circular | jon 
bounded by a rim—andoubtedly an altar, It stands in from of the 
‘finest slab I have ever seen in any Assyrian mound—a block of dee 
blue gypsum, clear and uniform, bearing three 2 of nearly full 
‘size, One is apparently a soldier, hare Nuadodse ing « hage spear. 








Next to him i# a iffin—a lion's head. with 1 mouth, » human 
body, hands and legs, and an eagle’s feet, every part delineated, with 
touching beauty bolds in his raised right hand a dagger, and 


~ earries an Arab ب لا‎ a kab at one end, in his left, A three 
priest, or, more properly, a priest with a fillet. terminating in 
three upturned points, which op conjectured to indicate the 
wearer's rink in the priesthood, faces the griffin, havingon his head 
a pointed crown-piece, his long thick hair folded under the fillet be 
hind his neck, his left-arm raised over his head, and his right han 
—s his side—wifhout a cone, or dasket. Indeed, no ty 3 
either of these religions ewe has been discovered i in. this 
Perhaps this slab forms the entrance into a sculptured hall, either 5 
temple, or a place for keeping sacrificial utensils. 
On the western sido af junting-hall there is another rectangular 
oom, ntin (a Wi معدم‎ wrecking Aad هك‎ The slabs 
gre considerably injured by fire, but it is clear that the work was 
executed in the most finished style, Large griffins and priests oceupy 
each side of the doorway. The slabs are generally about eigh feet 
high and half aa wide. ‘On the right side, as one passes in a the 
North, appears a band of warriors on the bank of a river, across 
which semi~ircular boats are ferrying them, quite similar to sitios 
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dake chasion viknnteg! Sel is ماده‎ directions! Four heroes in 
the vehicle, all with their backs to eatin ard ad are transfix- 
ing another who is leaping upon the chariot from behind and trying 
tion the revolution of its isola by seizing one with her mouth. 
A sort of window, about fourteen inches square and semi-circular at 
the top, is cut in a slab between the two chariots—the only such 
orifice for light in the whole room, which must have been lighted 
from above, : ١ 
4 The lower part of these slabs shows traces of fire, but fortunately 
. it has done no great injury to the sculptures, most of which aro, in 
better ation than any hitherto found in Koyunjik. _ 
A few slabs are missing from the sagth-western corner of the room. 
On the southern end is a new scene, which determines the question 
whether or not these lions were trained sons of the forest. ssh ne 
stands on the top of a ange | drawing up a ed door from 
4 2 لس ب‎ ping, العا ف‎ sf s were raised to 
1 give the royal household sport. Twenty men, in ten series above one 
1 another, stand behind the eage, to direet the general course of the 
2“ beasts عه‎ they come out. The tirst stone on the eastern side of the room 
7 in the order of our search, exhibits six lions and lionesses writhing with 
1 arrows in their backs. Horsemen ride over them. The | slab 
bears a king in his gay chariot with two vizirs and a eunuch, all with 
spears. The third alab nine lions on it, each pierced with speara, ٠ 
or arrows, or both, The next has four bearded men leading and 
holding fierce dogs which seem to desire to scatter the lions. Then 
come exghteen archers, and spearmen—two by two—to see that no 
harm comes to the king, atid to manage the movements of the lions, 
Succeeding these is an arched gateway leading out from the turreted 
walls of the city, and the king is seen at a distance with his attend- 
ants in his chariot of state, while n lion is springing upon them—the 
whole cut in a space of three inches by eight. Men are roaming 
about in a forest of firs, beautifully executed, either stirring up the 
game, or trying their skill in killing it. The five slabs toward the 
. northern end of the eastern side of the hall represent the king and 
his people getting ready for the hunt. Grooms are bringing Up the 
horses; the king and his officers mount the chariot and take their 
bows and spears; the driver holds one horse having a bell under his 
throat, a rich bridle and head-gear, his tail curled and tied up, while 
two men with solid Arab اعامتسا‎ on their wrists, one holding the 








ear of a second horse, are backing him into his plnce. I have 
١ spoken of but one horse being attached to the king's chariot hitherto; 
1 and only one appears, though it is probably implied that two horses 


were always employed. Beneath is a row of eunuchs holding staves 
of office, and in front are spearmen carrying banners, all perpendicu- 
lar as posts. One slab represents three rows of well bearded soliliers 








band. - Doubtless these slabs illustrate the mode in which the me 
arch used to take his morning-ride! Quite a vacaney تممه‎ in the 
slabs on both sides off the tain entriince, from this point; but nut- 


work of time. ~ 

~The بعكم اسح‎ ih this « entrance leads is idea swith the 
delineation of a lion-hont—such ى‎ hunt as makes one think of Nim- 
reat a hunter before the Lord. 


I came to bore'a fine lion with a shaggy mane. and 





tail, pierced with four arrowag Heneath him were two horsemen, 
one bearded, and swi se Sore awitch over the head of 
his d steed, the ah eunuch whd, with out- 
stretched stm, ixpointing toward another lion, who is soon shot and 
made to sprawl upon the earth with three barbed arrows ru 


half through his bedy, while still another lies, on the next slab, 


writhing on his back. Noxt r two lions, one above the other, 
ioe while one huger than all is Jumping upon the chariot of the 
, Which is driven by an officer with flowing beard, guiding, his 
single horse with three pairs of reins, A second dignitary in the 
danas ahiariie ot ahata the game with a spear; a eunuch 
era egal ie king ed ل‎ debe ممصي‎ Steen 
the rest, forces his ا‎ into. the lion's heed, 








5 eins Ae sn ere by a rich ara, ornamented 
ects, a splendid! wre remit sr be breast, or 
baw, هم‎ tomer ag د‎ amt symbol of the 


Assyrian religion—the adoration of the aacred tree—two human 
math te cle om kings, "standing one on each side of the vine, be 
from which peers the head and arms of Deity. 
blems are all delicately wrought in m space an 
oe لاشو‎ hilt naire, and remind the observer of the Toyal eylin- 
ders which are sometimes offered for sale by dervishes in Most, 





intended to send you herewith a tracing of this scene, but it is not 


wg er preg ae The next 


stone shows a Boneiercn اي تج‎ shiot ما‎ the nose Bs oe 3 





a ~ Laurie’s ah Grant kad the Moustan Nestorian” p p. 200; 207 
and its ¢ and “Hab 160, 606 et al 
سبد ب سسا‎ Mookie باح‎ any stash شاي‎ 


This fxrure and is found on many It is 
in fact the Assyrian symbol of Deity and. his worchip. winged 
human fi with the bodies of bulla, or other haleonie: نار رو بع‎ may 
stand in t 6 oF ts Oe. ea ee beneath the head and be 

ara sak wi in th الل لاسي أن ماو ان ل بغر ودة ماه‎ sith 
emblem ؛‎ Dalty-ts aver preserved: “ 
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count of so much of the new as hes been. laid open, since 
Kaslionon will not poli any -on the subject. for some time to 
come, It will امو ميف دواد نس العا عد و‎ 
further excavations, which, it is will now be prosecuted 
with considerable vigor, instead of being. brought to a speady close, 
جد‎ was anticipated, 

Mr. Loftus has suggested the idea that the discovered, by 
Layard was merely an upper story of the gr | building, anid that 
were Koyunjik. levelled to the, plain, there. might be found a lower 
and even grander series of soulptures, The experiment has not yet 
ben made, but the entrances to both the palaces discovered were at 
quite.an angle of elevation. That. of the new palace, which is within 
about twenty rods of the north-eastern corner of the mound (Mr. 
Layand's was at the south-western corner), is a gentle inclination, the 
sculptures rising from the depth. of fifteen feet below the surface to 
LAR pe ةنيمي‎ saat prs for i i ee 
supposition fi Series ن‎ ee neath, but it is to 
question. ia destined to find a settlement. 

paws at موده ميات‎ northern entrance of the 2]. E. palace 
have been broken, but most of the pieces retain very distinct out- 
lines.of the figures cut upon them. 

ar large sponte have bate fu opened, One is abont sixty feet 
in longth and twelve in width, The sides are faced with glabs about 
five feet high and four or five wid | Li 1 
sandstone about sixteen inches square. Passing down, the right sida 





11 





first three slabs. at once gives the impression, of a, beauty and finish 
seldom seen in ancient art. Each slab. bears four eunuchs. about. two 
feet and a half long, with bows in the left hand and. well filled, quiv- 
ems slung to the back, facing the entrance. They.wear well laced 
greaves, richly trimmed tunics with plain bodies, and well corled hair. 
One walks behind the first three, apparently to. supply them with 
arrows. ‘The fourth slab has the remains of به‎ chariot. from which 






1 ppower of fire, is not clear, From the fact 
gates of kings remain in this palace, and from 

+ aid) pean stabe-ane broken. ود عم ويام‎ 
tirely. decayed, it may be in rred that this hero came to «more nat- 
ural end than did Sennachenh, ahaa nose and hands were hacked 
off in Layard's palace. Ty the bent pole of, the chariot are attached 
two ecunuchs, between whose heads rises the extremity of the shaft 
in the shape of the head of a horse, Ts Se ten 
faces turned toward the carri y to guide its movements, 
while their fect in spite of the luce of 2 laws of matinee and of perspective 
are represented moving in the opposite direction with the rest of the 


5 1 — 1 
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built 00 ese yf the pa ors in ke‏ ع »و 
1 





a manner, the wheels being about twenty 


out spokes, by some three hundred Arabs for whom erage er 


made pad i The blocks now le on the eastern side of the" 


under yude mud coverings -which were cha to Lote 0 pha 


of: time oF whictr they were > viti 
was the common لمكا‎ ‘and this soft marble is بص‎ 7 mee 


most delicately wrought. It is easily worn by water, and even the: 


rains of this hot climate are sufficient to decompose it very rapidly, 


the Acayrinn awe ,‏ وا لاي OF‏ مداه لخدي ور site:‏ را 20 


which bas Saad from age to 

‘sItvis presumed that n will giver: to: Mouse. رد‎ 
remove the sculptures, which are destined for the Louvre, “ao 
tion has been made to. he a سمه‎ 

how in quite as standing at tantin as 

and in fact cane ساسا‎ as touch power as the Sultan siamo pat 

« Mr. Loftus, who was recently attached to Commission appolated 
to run the boundary-line between Turkeyand Persia, a3 geologi 
passed throngh Mostl a few days since on his way to Bay 






charge of the دج‎ fitted out by the newly formed English 


expecta about £20,000 to be laced at: hin نه‎ 
nd oases oF Col Rewifiion,-he will first lay open some 
of Eisai adie gent Sarina cE cence Werka—by some 
en chs Ur of Pea ARR ee explore renee 
in Mesopotamia. 1 great interest 
und: there (vou knew that but few aculptines have ever been dis- 
covered in» Babylonia, aa gypSUM-quarnes are wanting there), he 
will come northward and: continue the sane ae 

begun Layard and vigorously Y prosec wlinson.: "Tha 
latter: نوع تعن‎ vane to cease operations for the British Museum, and 
to send home the artist, when's discovery was made which: promises 
to be not inferior to any made by Layard. 

recently had great success in excavating : 
Nimrod, some bricks, and) ivory and : 
wo basalt obilitks, well: broken in pieces; and some large earthen 
‘eylinders, said to be of considerable interest, a9 at least one hundred 
older than the ا‎ Seiarsads belonging to the time of 
iglath Pileser, tarned up at Kulah Sherghat.. Small books—blicks 
of ه‎ light colored olay, finely written over with arrow-heads—have 
been found: in geri numbers at Koyunjik, enough, indeed, 

to form quite a library, with vases, scarabei, edna and: seals > 
but it was not till lust week that anything of special: interest was 
: Eshall presume that yom willilie glad of a detailed صم‎ 
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VO! متحي‎ yack تللم كد‎ M.D, 1ك قاد‎ Ar Most, 
700 ل‎ some ا ل‎ 


Purey th Aika, Ten, 6, 1884,‏ | ل 
visit. to. Kovunjik, the‏ م Dear Sir:—I have to+lay made‏ ولا 
mound in the ruins of Nineveh opposite Mosil, where. Mr. Layard‏ 
formerly exhumed some finely wrought sculptures; and) it ocours to‏ 
me that you may eo to know something of the recent most in-‏ 
teresting discoveries that have been made in an opposite part of the‏ 
great mound, as well asa few fucts regarding excavations in g‏ 
in Assyria in these days, You sare aware that Koyunjik (Little Sheep)‏ 
stands on the western face of the ruins, somewhat north of midway‏ 
omithe two extreme points of the great-enclosure, which is between‏ 
four and five miles in cirenit. mule‏ 
Nebbi Yunus isa lithe South of Koyunjik, but still remains almost‏ . 
intact, from the stiperstitious dread of the Mohammedans of disturb‏ 
ing the repose of Jonah, to the lofly.gam’ch over whose tomb the‏ 
MCs £0 2 in ry Friday in great numbers from Mostil, a mile dis-‏ 
present governor of this district,‏ لوجي عه د tant, to pray.‏ 
‘bulls. uman giants, much injured by fire, and:afew small,‏ 
re | other things, a bronze lion on one side of which‏ 
was an inscription which Col. Rawlinson reads: £aerheddon—the‏ 
Other inscriptions are said to‏ نميا conqueror of Misraim and‏ 
assert thit this mound of the prophet was built by captive women,‏ 
and that of Koyunjik by men, trom Babylonia.‏ 

The Pasha's object in setting his manacled prisoners te work. in a 
cellar, where one of the bull's heads was accidentally discovered, waa 
to find gold, and he instructed his overseers to seach اناه ور وكسيا‎ 
the feet of the bulls for treasure! None appearing, he desisted ; the 
inhabitants refused permission to the English and French to.continue 
the explorntions, and the antiquities of Nebbi Yunus are likely:to be 


A-company has recently been formed in‘London for the purpove 
pan sar مل‎ the refiner wider Mesopotamia: and. Assyria, 
entirely independent of the British Museum, though it is expected 
ل مط‎ work under the charter جم‎ Mr. i his par 
rons, which allows the removal to England of all objects discovered. 

The French are.chliged to offer the Sultan. one-half of all.they 
find, and a late atternpt of Mons, Place, the French Consul in Most. 
to raft some fine bulls and winged human figures: to et 
Husrah, was opposed by the Pasha on the ground that he had not 
given the Cabinet of Antiquities جلعنها‎ in Constantinople an 
opportunity to tuke the share due to the Turkish Government... These 

















for some time yet undisclosed, 








Indian literature, And. 59595 of‏ ددم تردصا يداو ا 
be made, is at least. eens‏ ما all the. points‏ 
acknowledged aaa ota se 2 done much in wi pat‏ 

toward: سود دددت‎ deficiencies at his authority. 


npr comma which 







EC Nap ep كشاب 1 5 د‎ 
in fixing more exaotly the value of دعا‎ tale walk arable Lim, t 
“nssume it with entire justice in a.second edition, It may be 
however, whether the community of scholars will be ready to eon- 
cede to a work of no higher ideal than this, any other name than 
that of * Complete Presentation of the Native Indian Grammar,” or 
suscep es soy ino RACES RCO VNR aa Te the prepa- 
ration of that real Sanskrit ‘Grammar which must yet continua tobe 
me et ge of the author's own preface, far- 
paragra: t one, © ait own 
Rasp startling commentary upon the entire work, Tt is as 
follows: aes: Syatex: Lavette present entirely excluded, هنا‎ 
cause, even though Seana تي سود دان‎ according to the under- 
1 ing of bythe Ini vente sy gh | out but 
proper af 
arene ندج عر‎ acter candice اس سسب نيك يت‎ 
modern linguistic science.” One cannot but ask : whether the want 
بم بان‎ Syntax is not rather a serious defect in a “Complete” Sanskrit 
grammar! whether a suspicion of insufficient. treatment might not 
extend from this to other departments of the system ! . whether: these 
too might not perhaps with prop be constructed out of the lite- 
rature, or have not an equal righ ros Gani. 
ولعت‎ science | and whether, final vi te fers ey burs 


it would not be well:to-have omitted all the rest. also on the same 
ground, and till the want could be supplied ! : 


Note—Since the above was in in. typhy the camaindiog مدع‎ of the 
Chrestomathy has قله‎ come to 













w. D. WW, 











© Onée more, can we be content معلما "ها‎ that material which Panini 
| es us, and in its form عه‎ given by him, without verification, ns 
so much Sanskrit grammar ready made? In answer to this ques 





Tot; attention ‘mist fret be: diretted!'to: the: fact that, by Mr. Be 
) ‘heknow 


the signifieation of some of the rules, or the 
extent of ground they cover, is still doubtful, from the lack of suf 
ficient comment, or from the eee of thee cotnmentators, 


it is possible 
00 ا‎ camhant iewbelangtion orsotece 
isolated case or group of cases, without a special investigation of the 
phenomenn to hich it may nin hey ge / حم شيم عباتت‎ 








طبه the entre system is bo‏ عش ا 






in ite nature, consiatin, in the analysis of forms, and regarding but 
little their uses and re : onde hers soul of a language; and 
when, besides, method and intelligibility have been confessed!y sacri- 
ficed to an unfortunate passi for laconism : هع‎ that on the whole, 
there is nothing to whicl ٠. قم‎ are ame باوب‎ raat erage 
to و‎ collection of anatomical tons of the various: whieh 
have once constituted a living body, dissected ه‎ wonderful 


skill and exactness indeed, but their life ne, their فكو‎ nunnoted, 
and tome iging without much reference to their natural 





25017 Neb الحم‎ siet ماين‎ 0 
forms Pica يوه لقي جات‎ opnecte it te 
andainry tr artFO0 bis wick د‎ agus’ bennorciom einen 
or tinke use of it ; _then it seems clear enough what part ‘he 
‘bear in the construction np م وسو‎ The first 
rhave been yiel d to him while the want of accessible 
him our ain and even then he was to be 
‘some caution and mistrust; as the literature is gradually 
it within our reach, he must be made to retire more and more 
until we are able at lost to declare ourselves 
tof him, save for the few and unimportant. addi- 
nny be fund to aks to or grammatical tater, thee 
ying him only for his own auke, as representing م‎ most 
interesting branch of Indian science, and constituting a 
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1 tint gh 
دع‎ 613 4 language 5 

relations to its next kindred. 5 

١ 16 is not so clear what is Panint's precise relation to the very 





Sains perpetuated in in purity, may admit of much 

: - cua tapescies bs Ward tut سروه ارمح‎ have 

‘of the institutions of learning ومسي وبي‎ Bevan أ‎ 
لود اال جا‎ tbe’ الج بطو لأسي ا سو‎ 
tons. He geste man sich rn. iene ttn 
at ie sone mandy fog Aare te : ا‎ 

on vy, and with the help of a knowledge 
of one ee acknowledge that they do not in all points 
fully comprehend, seems ايحت‎ tate Have not rather the 
independent oral explanations of the teacher, accompanied by a full 
use of paradigms and examples, and the study of texte held to ba 
safe models of style, been the main means of conveying instruction, 
the grammar being only the test by which the — obtained are 
tried f وجل‎ wetwn ey tonesd tis Peaks Innes مسي نواد‎ 
itself by a natural process, by a pe وا عند‎ 
rather than as constantly constructed anew out of the rules of a sck 
entific system! If this view be correct, we may expect to find soma 
signs of a want of entire coincidence between the phenomena of the 
and their expression in the grammar. And such 
to various points of orthography, for instance, 

Paint is well] rai ts به اماق‎ Ghoine ef اللا بقن اكد‎ he lore: 
ture قدا‎ never availed itself’ of, having always been consistent in 
following only one of them ; and even, in some instances, the con- 

cordant authority of writers has been allowed by Mr. B. himself to 
outweigh that of the grammarians, where the two were at varianca 
Shake امو سملا‎ Chibtcuath-os, Wee renting, 0 estas Oa 

). Evidently, then, something in the grammar is grammati- 
eal theory only, and has never been practically recognized in the 
language; and nothing short of a careful study of the texts will 
enable ماك‎ sparite such portions; and prepare us to seek, by the 
aid of the other grammatical records jin our possession, to account 
for their presence there. And if the thus Im some : 
little more than covers the phenomena of the language, t 
vastly more reason for supposing that it may in och fall abort oe 
them. Panini himself was confessedly far from complete: his com- 
mentators have been engaged ever since Se enlarping, con- 
tracting, the limits of his rules, or supplying their deficiencies; and 
there'can exist for us no guarantee that they have now just finisBied 
ee ee 
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mar #);-again, we-are not called wpor to 
allow any claims without first testing them, or to aceept an en 


‘Ing to the Indian system:all the merit-that can be elaimed-for it, 
there is ecu unlikely to be «poh a difkerence كع‎ pico تا‎ 
(nental and European grammatical science as should render از‎ ver 
as whether thee results of the former may be ndopted in raped 
Mr. .كل‎ might perhaps have urged, with more apparent force, that 
athe Sanskrit. sai been for many centuries in reality a deni 
language, sustained in م‎ condition of artificial aninfation, to serve as 
the medium of learned communication, profesedly by the efforts of 
ative science, the records of the latter inust occupy a very impor- 
tant position iu relation to it, as authority for its usages, Yet even 
ty this. consideration the aspect of the case is not materially altered. 
For, as.our author himself remarks, the ground covered by Panini 
(taking that name as representing the whole system), is but: lit 
ited in extént: it neither fully includes the language of the Vedas, 
whether of the primitive texts or of the Brjhmanas, nor the leas 
peculiar, dialect generally styled the epic: that is to say, Panini 
es out of sight or treats but partially the historic development of 
language, and two branches of the literatureswhich, are Of chief 
to us, and rather sims to lay down the rules accepted in 













bis time for writing correct Sanskrit, which is not at-all the object 
oneult 


a Sanskrit grammar. And if the dialect which 
epresents forms thus but one of a series or group, whatis its 
or character, and whit its ploce and relation. in the series # . Soe 
philosophical a writer as Mr, B. cannot surely be content-to eompose 
a complete grammar 3 mnguage without. first settling this prelimn= 
inary question, especially when of so interesting and important a 
snl in the present case, For we have-to determine even: how 
far the Sanskrit possesses the attributes of د‎ living spoken langage, 
and how far it is, as its name denotes, “perfected,” and s0 an artiti- 
cial structure, the work of scigntific theory. Its external orthographic 
form: is, كه‎ must be allowed, in some. part artificial, For it is an 
itself hardly to be believed, that any people should in its speech have 
# subordinated the distinctness and. independence of words and 
phraws to euphonie requirements as do the rules of the Sanskrit, 
especially in reference to the hiatus; and the difficulty amounts to 
an impossibility when it is noticed that the Vedio writera,-oven to 
the - latest pois of the lntest text, wholly disregard them. If 
theory has been allowed such influence: upon: the outward- form, it 
may not have abstained from touching also the system. of-inflection, 
or introducing its modifications in other departments. A better 


we 


for which 






















the author's د‎ manner 
expressi ing a rule or presenting 
8 24, م‎ phrase characteristic enough to deserve quoting > “wenn nicht 
cao negra teh he b oe . a“ uy enthaltende Gihiod 
auf... endigt.” . It might-not be possible to find « precise parallel 
for this passage elsewhere in the mek nor, itis to be heped, many 
times in the whole domain of written nn), yet it is fairly illus- 
trative of Mr. 13.6 general miode of expression, which is mot. less in- 
there is another and. a more deeply seated reason’why the book is an 
unpractical one for the student, It confessedly represents, in the 
main, the system_of the native ,ممم عمس سدع‎ is a reduction to a more 
coherent form of Panini and Ins commentators, and it was ] 1110461 
ble to retain so much of thut system as has here been done, جد‎ pre- 
senting the great. mass of details comprehended by it, without a 
aap sacrifice of intelligibility. This is not the first attempt which 
has been made to construct a Sanskrit grammar upon such # founda 
tion, and with a similgr result, The work of Boller (Wien, 1847 
is in almost every ect the forerunner, although unacknowledged, 
of our anthor’s, only briefer and less comprebensive; and it has - 
failed to find favor or make its way into general use, from the very 
same faults which اجر ست‎ its ah لو‎ And fee mite of 
uch a warning example, the attemp been repeated, and by a 
1 ا‎ of Mir Bout apnea are certainly تدده‎ pape 
ب لد‎ inquiring whether thisis, after all, the true basis, and method 

1 بقعت 1ج د‎ We 








of a Sanskrit grammar, to which, with whatever unwilli 
must needs reconcile gaa dane Ge ae ال‎ 
Our author, partially explains in his preface the considerations 
which have determined his course. The Sanskrit literature, he says, 
is neither entirely preserved nor fully accessible to us; besides, no 
literature. can afford anything like a sulficient means of gaining 
acquaintance with the whole. extent of n language; on the other 
hand, the grammatical system holds a very high rank among the 
productions of the Indian mind, claims to be, as regards the classical 
usage, complete, and st any rate enjoyed the advantages of the full- 
est command of anaterials, and of م‎ native familiapity with the lan- 
mare. All this, it may be replied, can be assented. to without in. 
i fa affvcting bao ون‎ whether such م‎ grammatical fabric is 
to be made the basis of our.own treatment of the language, instead 
of the latter's written records; if these are incomplete, the other may 
be called in to supply ss fur as it can the detictency, without being ١ 
put دز‎ their place (Mr. B, cannot seriously menn to maintain that 
that, theoretically complete knowledge of a language which. cannot 
he derived from aiterature. so alundant as the Sanskrit, may be prot 





Bonjiy's Manual of the Sanskrit Language.‏ ب الهس سد 


Handbuch der Sonskritepeache, Zum Gebrauch fiir Vorlesnagen und 
zum Selistetudinm, Von Theatore Benfey. vate Abtheiling : 

~ Grammatik, (Also with separate title:  Follstiindige Grammatik 
der Sanakritsprache, ae ae ete.) Leipzig, 1852. امم‎ 
« Abtheitung: Chrestomathie, Erster Theit, (Also-with separate 
title ©" : Chrestomathie aw Sanmubitwerben, “un مس00‎ 

pp.‏ ,1853 سيب Ansnerkungen; Metre)‏ بق امارد موكة 

si. 450, and vi. 330, pr. 8vo. 

Or the two parts composing this Manual of the Sanskrit Language, 
ane, the Chreatomathy, i i as yet incomplete: its text and critical 
notes alone having heen furnished, while the glossary, which i like 
Tee arenes purpose of a cominentary, is not yet ready. As in 
shod fen is to consist the whole proper value of the 
ie being all elsewhere aécessible, and the ritwiple of 
Meir an ‘fering nothing Penh soa new or تا‎ it is 

imposible to مم سيرد امم‎ pon charactér of the Intter until it 
shall hive tande its apy 

The Grammar, however, is mach the more important member of 
the series, As for the Chrestomathiy, the existence of oth@® similar 
itis and of numerous edited, translated and commented texts in 
+ department of Indian Iiterature, render it something 
which could have been missed without much regret, “There ‘was 
fairly room, however, for a new grammar, if rightly platined and 
wel éxectted, to excel by far all its predecessors, and almost to make 
an era in the history of Sanskrit studiés, Expectations ' wer السام‎ 
high in reference to this work on the eve of its appearance, from the 
known ability and scholarship of its author; and if they have been 
In some mesure ‘disappointed, it mist be interesting to k know whiy 
and قي‎ this is the on 

That the book is one exPibiti at learning and t ind 
no one will be inclined to saan hh én, how 1 it sé ate ay 
good degree of the former and no little of he latte are also ‘required 
to enable one to make profitable use of it, one main objection to’ it 
has been stated. Without doubt, this is a serious objection fo 


work which professes to have been composed witha ties eye to 
rinners in the language. 



















the requirements of private study, and of .be 
But, indeed, it is not wissible to conceive of a learner entering 
n more hopeless and ل‎ ‘aging task than that of acqui 1 ing 0 
krit through the medium of this Grammar.. The author | iit 
seems to have become in some deg sensible of Sonn a3 he is under 


stood to be init an abri 1 
But it may be ques cabonel whether “ie di culty comple 
be thu’ entirely removed, It evidently results in great part from 
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glossary, which, lowever, ho-promised to add after a brief ‘interval,‏ و 
reserving: it: to be decided meanwhile show extensive it oshibuld *be,‏ 
made. Other employménts interfer to defer for a series of years)‏ 
مع سي the fulfilment: of this promise; a delay at which, Ne‏ 
have beenregretied meanwhile, we can now only rejoice. For when‏ 
he came to take up the work anew, hie sense of the demand for a,‏ 
general Satwkrit lexivon to take the place of the imperfoct aids‏ 
strong, his own collections: had been so much increased, and he was‏ 
so'sure of the sympathy and cooperation of his fellow Sanskritists in‏ 
out, and. to procure: the‏ نيما Germany, that he was emboldened to)‏ 
for,‏ مر sanction anid patronage of the Russians Imperial‏ 
lexicon which should include, so far os hitherto made acsessthlét ati‏ 
investigated, the whole body of Indian literature, from the Vedie‏ 
texts duwn to the latest) works written in the classical dinlect.. We‏ 
cannot too highly congratulate ourselves upon the sup yi this‏ 
department of Orient vy will‏ ا grind desideratum,‏ 
ve been favored, so soon after the time of its first cultivation, with‏ 
alexicon whieh ean pretend to compare with this in extent, method‏ 
and execution: (Its plan is quite the reverse of that of the work last‏ 
noticed :#in spite of the different and far higher position occupied’ by‏ 
the Indian as compared with-the Persian grammarians and lexicog-‏ 
faphers, it is not content with making itself neat BARE tilone:;‏ 
it does them full justice by receiving into itself their whole material,‏ 
éarefully worked (up; but its proper basis is the Sanskrit authors‏ 
themselves) How considerable a portion of the beet Indian ditera-‏ 














ture’ has’ been excerpted for it, is witnessed by the long list of authori- 


ties covering both interior pages of the cover; and this will doubtless 
be largely ndded to during the progress of the work. To complete- 
ness or entire correctness it does not and cannot of course pretend, 
in the ‘present 0 state لق‎ our knowledge of the Is ! 
and literature + bot itwill be a fiir smd worthy exhibition. of tl 
risults hitherto arrived at, and the most efficient possible aid to far- 
ther progress, entitling its authors to the praise and gratitude of all 
coming generations of Sanskrit scholars. 

Prot. Toth, of Tabingen, is charged with the redaction of a seps 
rate department, the Vedie, and his name is associated with Boht- 
lingk’s as joint editor: Weber and Stengler are-their most important 
auxiliaries, and several others furnish contributions lesa extensive. 
The part already published contains, it عا‎ estimated, about ‘one-thir- 


fieth of the whole work; another is understood to be on the point of — 







pearing, if not already out,* and a thitd is promised for the spriny 
سمه زد‎ elapse, however, before the work is brought “م‎ comple- 
tion, ever should its regular progress not be interfered with by the 
political troubles now threatening. tied ioe fw, للح انور‎ 


* "The secon pul part has since appeared, contuining Bowen “11-30, 
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The other matter referred ضز ما‎ one which does, indeed, -loss prope 
erly concern the lexieographer, but of which ‘our author in’ his: tith- 
page has fully sasumed the responsibility. ١ We mean the elucidation 
of the difficult question, whery does the modern Persian vocabulary 
eome from [ 0 its forms, its most) usual words, and a -considerable: 
part of its general material, we do indeed know the origin, and can 
trace the relationship in the language of the Avesta, of the Inserip-. 
tions, in the Sanskrit, or in other leas nearly connected members. of 
the same family; Yet there remains a large proportion whose kin- 
dred is hitherto .undiscoveréd; in part, doubtless, it lies neur by, only 
hidden. by the edtruptions of time, in pers it may be to be sonughr on. 
Semitic or Mongol ground. Ina work which makes the professions 
of this one we might surely look for new and valuable light on this 
point, drawn from: the author's own special studies, Nothing of the 

ind is made to appear, however. We find the old fumiliar identifi- 
cations, correct or incorrect, which have alread become in a mensune 
the tradition of Persian students, but beyond these only afew not 
very hoppy comparisons with words drawn from the impure sources 
of the latest Sanskrit! The linguistic scquirements of the author 
wear bere the sume schoolboy character as im his Graromar. | 
_ Approving so little the plan of this work, we do not care to exam- 
ine very closely the manner in which the author hos executed what 
is actuully undertaken. It may very probably possese the merit of 
being « better reduction of the native lexica than those previously 
formshed ; it presents, farther, only the properly Persian porticn of 
the lnnguuge, to the exclusion of the Armbic vocabulary upon which 
the modern Persian may draw at will: and it is very beautifully pot 












up in point of typography: altogether, in the present searcity of oot 
distionarions see liek whieh no Persian sfudent نامحد‎ 
من‎ without: But the gratitude which we might otherwise be inclined 
to feel toward the author for so much as this, is checked by the fear 
that his ceeupation of the market may tend to defer for an indefinite 
lod the appearance of auch a lexicon from another hand as would 

etter meet our views of what the times demand, ify 
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3: ‘New Sanskrit Lexicon, $00) > foul 
Sanskrit-Worlerbuch ; Rerauagegeben von der kwiserfichen Akademi 
der Wissenschaften, bearheitet von Otto Sohthngk und Rudolph 
A, Bagen 1-10. St, Petersburg, 1853. pp..80, 4to, 
| eat work, the first portion of which ling Jately been placed in 
our h ds the development ofa lan originally couch lesa compre 
hensive, When, namely, in 1845, Buh Ingk gave to Indian scholars 
his very convenient Chrestomathy, he-left it incomplete for want of 
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work, Those of its ube hitherto 7 were of too unscientific 








and imperfect character to be the most. efficient aids, either in the 
study. of the. Persian literature, or in the investigation sof the 
ancient. dialects of the language. Not that suitable and had not 
been prepar to construct it upon, By the labors of various sehol- 
‘Ts, texts had been critically edited to furnish an 
ample sisted for working up inte lexical form. Hut the predece 
sors of the promised work, and its programme likewise, مض‎ reason 
to doubt whether its wuthor was likely to execute his task in a sat's- 
manner, And now that a specimen of it at last lies wane 
us, we find our apprehensions fully justified, and cannot help 
ing against the presentation to Persian students of a book w ich ده‎ 
ill corresponds to what they had « right to look for in a, اح‎ 
Theres were two points in particular which called fr attention 
from fresh laborer in the field of Persian eXIGPRTER DY Tho first’ Ia 
herein, that the former lexiea had in the main furnished their relia 
ee at eecond hand: that, instead of being founded directly upon 
the literary records of the language, they had been elaborated from 
| aries und dictionaries, This was quite in order, of coure, 
he first, when it was necessary to depend upon native md for in- 
duction into the knowledge of a new tongue, But why any longer 
make Western scholarship i sac upon Onental, when the same 
materials lie before both ! consent to derive our knowledge of 
‘the language of Firdusi, 06 saint of Hafiz, through the medium of 
works composed inva. generation. confessedly degenerate, and in a 
eountry in whieh it was anvalien? Why serve up again and again 
the contents of the Burhani-Quatin, the Heft-Qulzum, the Ferhengi- 









Shori, when the classic compositions of Persian - ilasophers, 
and historians, are in our hands? Surely we ha aright to expoct 
that a lexicographer of the) day, a German too, would make 


independént investigations e foundation of his work; that he would 
have carefully studied and excerpted all the texts accessible to him; 
and aire that ho would have laid at the tase of all a complete 
tet cone epic, that great-well\of pure and undefiled Per- 
all this has the anthor of the work in 0-0 
مس‎ sie ع‎ sources are stil) the works of others in Lape 
ss the native lexicographers and their European representa- 
He es, indeed, a meagre list of Persian texts, on the strength 
جامد‎ 1 use he appendssto his title, as its lnst‘und least 1m- 
“portant item, ae anotoritate soriptorum. Persicoram. adanetum,” bart 
wcitation from, or a reference to, any of them is. rarity: among his 
4 while the jnitials representing his true authorities are to be 
scattered plentifully through every article. 7 
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462 
These are the results, of ه‎ charactor the most interesting and im- 


to avery student of Eoyptian antiqnity, claimed to be estab-‏ ايمر 
ished by this essay, It closes with an aceount of a remarkable‏ 
ttempt made bya monarch of the eighteenth dynasty to reform! the‏ 
national religion, by leading it back ton simple adoration of the sun's:‏ 
aN there are farther added to it extended rere ier a 1 0‏ 
that-of the-late Ptolemaio divinity Sarapis,- Our remarks, however,‏ 
already occupy so much room that we must abstain from following‏ 
the author through these investigations also, and close with recom-‏ 

iending the original essay to the attention of all to whom متاخل‎ 











accessible, and with expressing our desire to receive farther develop- 
ments of the subject from the same high authority. 
lilt Wi D. W. 
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_ 2, Villers’ New Persian Lexicon, 

Joannis Auguati Vullers Lezicon Persico-Latinum etymologienm ; 
cum dinguis maxime cognatis Sanskrit et Zendica et Pehlevica 
compardinm, omnes voces, quae in lexicis persice scriptis Borhdni 
udtiu ef Haft Qulzum reperiuntur, complectens, adhibitis etiam 
Castell, Meninski, Richardson et alioruyn operibus, et auctoritate 
. seriptorum Persicorum adauctum, Accedil appendix vocum dia- 
fect antiquicria, Zend et Pazend dictae. Fuaciculus I, مسوك‎ 

١١ ad Rhenwa, 1853, pp, 208, gr. 8vo. - , 
Tuis is not Mr. Vallers’ first contribution’ to. Persian, philology. 
He has been an industrious and productive scholar. . مل‎ 1838 he 
published a Chrestomathia Schohnamiana, consisting. taninly of: ex- 
tracts from Firdusi’s Shah-Nameh ;. the text which it presenta, how- 
ever, has tot met with the unqualified approval. of other scholar. 
Tn 1837 he edited in two parts, text and annotated translation, that 
rtion of Mirchond’s kistory which treats of the) Seljuk dynasty. 
dn 1840 appeared from his pen the, first part of # Persian Grimmar, 
which ten yoars later was completed by the nddition of a Syntax anil 
Prosody. This work may perhaps sustain an advantageous. com- 






parison with other cn tie Aun of the same guage, but 
more positive praise wo would not venture to bestow upon itt indeed 
we hardly know another similar work which makes so unfavorable 
an-impression upon its student: it is recommended neither, by full- 
ness of collected. material, philosophical handling, nor. ¢lear and 
attractive presentation, and the #end, and Sanskrit. learning with 


which it is garnished, and which was meant te constitute its. chief 


strength, is so plainly superficial and insufficient هم‎ to wive.the book 
the air of an unsuceesefit] attempt to makow great show: with very 
little substance, 75 ' cg Maerz sels hie 
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0 ظ‎ pote لعجف مسوم لك‎ 2. : : 
| ‘Horus, iti Seb and Nut, his parents, ithe 
two g Nephthys. and Hathor, are but theoretical . 


to the cirele:for the: purpose of filling -up and completing it, ‘ith 
to this group the monuments agree with hardly a variation, 
saving.os those of a later date, « originating after the expulsion from 
the, Panthoon of the lated Dyin, 3 substitute for him some other 
ge To nechunt forthe asocintion of the Osiris-cirele with that of 
the sunqgods, to form the first class of Egyptian divinities, our author 
directs attention to the fact that the amost Sap Pres ye 
worship of Osiris was the ancient city of This ( Abydos), cand that 
from. this city “Menes went forth to consolidate ian tribes 
under one government, and lay the foundation oft monarchy. 
The elevation of the god of | This, then, would لص ال‎ to that 
less folly accomplished in the cases of the gods of Memphis and 
Thebes. ~The analogy, however, does not by عرق‎ means hold good 
in all points, It may be questioned, in the first whether the 
Osiris-worship had its proper origin and home in his, any more than 
that of Ra in Heliopolis or any other city in which he was: worship- 
ped with espectal reverence ; atin, This, though the birth- -place of 
the fouuder of Egyptian history,’ was at no time itself the capital of 
sincO Sean fiomn from the first established the seat of his mai 
in Memphis; and, finally, neither Ptah. nor Ammon ever made 
way to an importance in the whole religi »ع‎ belief and ه‎ | 
of the race a ع‎ to that of If then,: the worship © 
the latter had in fact # local origin, it must have sprung Pp. it se 
at %. very primitive period ; and it must have possessed - 3 
universally Egyptian that it commended itself to the aeeeptance ‘of 
the-nation by. the force of its own merits, as an expression of the 
general religious sentiment. Nor do we regard our author as dis- 
senting from this view, or es Bee explanation of Osiris’ 
given above as sufficient and He does not, indeed, enter into 
w full examination of the myth, or discuss the various developments 
it. has undergone or the expheations it has received for the purpose 
of determining its true basig; bat he dwells briefly, and with decided 
val, upon the oecssionally occurring assertion of the inal 
عد‎ of Osins with the sun, anid ma i it as highly probable 
thatthe worship of the former was the ret mythological exy 
of the national worship of the latter. And it i plain, that م‎ more 
clearly he makes it to a كفي‎ ae sth-woeehtn wes 1a: وكا ان‎ 
original, central idea the Egyptinn religion, the more probable 
does he render it that the sate نا ماه ون‎ also the element of the 
Nor, a3 we strongly suspect, can the main features of 
thie later. قتا‎ more satisfactorily explained by the assumption for: it 
of any other foundation. 
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adoration of the sun. “And he is “able to bring “up from! all sides 
considerations to confirm this theory. Teside: its 
regarded ‘from a religio-historieal int of view, and : a difficalty of 
explaining by other means the elevation of Ra to the place he's 
de nc. ik ption in he eral i regard of ‘the 
nation is yin its favor, He is the on divinity to whom 
priestly theory lias never ventured to assign a godd s fenvinine 
arate Beer of his principle; he is the econstar 37 recurring ideal of 
vs power and authority; he is the highest essence of the chief 
local divinities, who all of then strive by combination or identitiea- 
to with him, to stren: potions title to eminence 00 
غ1‎ may a r strange that dor not msume in person his post at 
sha Hat of tis seen: but it to be borne in mind tht the ‘ont- 
ward form of the classification was the work of the priests alone, 
vee may well have had their theoretical grounds for expanding the 
ن‎ god into-a group: the tendency of the ian religions 
iflosophy to make” a triad, sting of «a mule and fernale 
tivity with: their ing, has been often remarked. And tha 
, ف‎ independent deities, of these representatives of the 
sun, only sets in a clearer light the power of the idea to which they 
pe their elevation, 
was the constitution of the first grow ie لود تمصا‎ Upper- 
Egyptian autho In Lower Egypt the political repute of 
the ancient capi ‘Memphis, was of influence eno » fable 
modification for the pose of introducing inte it Weal dé vn 
of that city, Ptah (identitied by the Greeks with Eh haistos), 
the principle of fire, he was made father of the sun itself, and the 
Series Wats Thiel to be Ptah, Ra, Mo. -Manetho, , veins himself a 
Lowur-Egyptiah pri: represents this form of the theory; in’ #o 
1 however, are the religious monuments preserved 
tous of Upper: tian origin, that but a single one, and that’ of 
very late date, bat been found to agree with him. But Thebes, the 
pper-Egyptinn metropolis, had likewise its local: reer whom 
mthst ihe sought in the general system a place suited to dignity, 
This was the god Ammon: ers Phe ممم مام ساس‎ when 
Thebes attained the sovereign of Egypt, there wus not mobilit 
enough left in the mythologie ong ist to allow of his bein, ‘brougl 
into it'in like mannér with the femphitio Ptah: he was tif 
0 lat Gah vdc piseek aaa chief ‘nnd father of the | 
as such he is also in a few instances xed to! the: series © 
given, or set in the place of the first 3 ‘them, Metateigla: i 
second group is that which ehusters about ‘central fig 
of Osiris It is made up of four gods, Seb )) Hesiri (Osiris 
ظ‎ trey the سال‎ and Hur (Horus); with whom are associated respex- 
poddenses: Nut, “Hite (tals); Nephthiys ‘snd? Hathor. on 
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streneth to uphold the former against the misconceptions of the 
Greek writers, For nothing has so much tended to confnse and 
belonged to the third order of divinities. Tt has seemed to bar the 
door against’ the otherwise so natural attempt to identify the three 
orders with the Manethonian dynasties of gods, held to have reigned 
during ty ener periods prior to the commencement of human 
history under Menes; it has given rise to the opinion, even now so 
general, that the worship of Osiris was of very recent origin and 
ro i almost be traced back to its commencement in modern times, 
wd that the farther back investigation is carried, the more promi- 
nenthy does the divinity and worehip of Ammon stand forth: whereas 
in truth quite the contrary is the ense. Our author had already 
(Chron, der Egypter., p. 2 Aes out Herodotus’ error, and 
assigned its probable cause. It had, namely, come to be a generally 
received opinion among the Gréeks, that Horus, the son of Osiris, 
wae the last cod who reigned in Eeypt before Menes; he and his 
father were then atic referred to the end of the third order, 
But it was in itself highly improbable, that Osiris, whom Herodotus 
even states to be (with Isis) the only divinity universally and a or 
reverenced throughout all Egypt, and whose connection with the 
funeral siding and the ideas of another life gave him the highest 
import, and the most intimate relation to the general religious sen- 
timent of the race, should be a god of low rank and late origin. 
And the monuments place the matter beyond question. Our author 
ling sueceaded in ae thirty-six instances ihiveann fig are 
iven in the lith hte plates appended to the esany) of a group- 
fr ether of 0 مده عر‎ eridantly to be hal as cometi- 
tuting the first class. | ae foe not all agree in every particular either 
with one another or with Manetho, but the main elements are the 
same in'all, and the differences are such ns admit of an eas 06 
nation, The normal number is seven rather than eight. “The class 
divides itself into two well defined groups, each coherent and homo- 
geneous it itself, but standing in no relation save that of juxtaposi- 
thin to the other, The former of them consists of three sun-qods. 
According to the Upper-Egyptian doctrine, these were Mentu, Atmu, 
Mu. The first two are but two personifications of the sun, as morn- 
ing and evening divinity, as above and below the horigon, ruler of 
the day and of the night; the third receives the almost constant 
nithet Si-Ra, “Son of the Sun,” and the name appears to signify 
ا‎ of glory. Here then we have the highest place in the Egyptian 
religion, As م امسن‎ system by the native priesthood, occupied by 
divinities whose significance is derived from their being representa 
tiver‘of Ra, the sun. This is deemed by our author a plain indica- 
tion that the grand central قعل‎ of the Eeyptian religion was’ in 
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alent things ; and it ought not to be im-‏ ام عزوم ang‏ ظ 


late . 
لد‎ to find, amid. the great body of information furnished by 
ieee and the monuments, tokens which shall show us with some- 
thing like certainty what that primitive religion was. But those 
who have hitherto treated the subject have been so much occupied 
with establishing the mutual relations of the various members of 
the Pantheon, and with attempting to assign them. their positions 
and olfices, that more genera) questions have had little chance of 
engaging their attention. And yet. it is plain that same fundamental 
idea, some principle of relation, must be discovered, or the mass will 
never emerge from the condition of a chaoa into that of light and 
order. The English reader has only to bfreferred to the chapter, on 
Religion in Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, a work which in general merita 
high praise, both for its careful and accurate assemblage of the re- 

ts of the latest investigations touching its subject, and for the 
clearness with which it presents them, for an indication of how un- 
ula? hapa disappointing is wont to be the handling of this 
theme. The treatise now under discussion does, it seems to us, go 
very far toward placing the whole inquiry on a new and improved 
basis, and directing the eye of the student to the goal which he has 


he attempts Witch have been made to classify and rank the 
divinities of Egypt, have founded themselves upon the notices. of 
Herodotus respecting a native Egyptian classification.of them. —Ac- 
cording to him, there were three orders: the so-called first gods were 
eight, and among them were Pan and Leto; the second were twelve, 
and of their number was Hercules; the third, descended from the 
yy included Osiris, It was natural to ean that in the ne 
we the Egyptians must have grouped together the gods whom the 
national م ااام :مس يد مداه الست‎ most deel It became 
then « point of special importance, to establish which were these 
primary eight; and this is what our author, leaving ont of sight the 
other two classes, seeks to accomplish, مكل‎ first passes in review the 
results arrived at by his predecessors in the sume investigation ; 
Jablonski, Prichard, Champollion, Wilkinson, Bunsen, Schwenck, 
are successively referred to, and finally, for the sake of completeness, 
even Roth (of Heidelberg), who might fairly have been left unnoticed, 
inasmuch as all sounder scholars unite in condemning his vagaries and 
theorizings as wild and grax less ; the specimens adduced by our 
author of the opinions held by him are quite enough to justify his 
buing set aside without a formal refutation, This Teview completed, 
the author proceeds to set forth his own opinions and their groui 











Here, as elsewhere in his researches, the authority on w ab she re 
lies. ia Manethon as complete sspaina ومع هلد‎ by the monu- 
nents, It is his uuriva | 800 eA of the. latter. that gives him 
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be induced to make observations calculated to perfect our acquaint- 
nee fyi ep of revolving storms, in regions rarely visited by 
َه‎ Bs الات‎ i¢ medical missionaries to relieve the ailments of tens 
of thousands annually, the foreign residents render a praiseworthy 
service to, the country ;. but the natives have yet other claims w 
مذ‎ piilanthrapse, which it is hoped may not be disregarded... The 
need instruction in those sciences which are the source of so. ak 
of the wealth and power of our native lands, and without which. the 
resources of the empire can never be fully Peneopee: In supplying 
them with works of a scientific character, we shall not only promote 
their material interests, bat by employing these as media for convey- 
ing religious truth, we shall contribute largely to their intellectual 


and moral regeneration, The various benevolent organizations of > 


England and America contemplate no more than the simple propa- 

gation of the Gospel, and direct efforts, therefore, made to promote 

secular knowledge in China require the special assistance of the be- 

nevolent generally, and to such the subject is respectfully commended. 
1 


| i. Me” 
Kingpo, June, 1853. 


VIL Bimuocnarmcat Novices, 


1. Lepsius on the First Order of Egyptian Deities. 
yptischen Gotterkreis, und seine geachichtlich- 
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at ee yy 
mythologische Entatehung, von FR. Lepsius, Gelesen side 

Academie der Wissenschaften am 26 Juni, 1851. Mit wier Tyyel 

Hiertin, 1851. pp. 68, 4to. > 
Tris rather late to notice this publication, two years and-a half 
after its first appearance, but it has only lately come into our hands 
عمد‎ amore careful examination, and it has interested and enlightened 
us so much that we cannot refrain from presenting here some ab- 
-stract: of its contents. It is unfortunately but too well known to 
those who have had occasion to inquire somewhat touching: the 
Egyptian religion, in what a state of. bewildering confusion ts all our 
knowledge of it; how impossible it-is to pierce through the mult- 
tude of its external phenomena to the original fundamental ideas 
out of which the system has grown up, There must have been at 
-one time, of course, a universal E an religion: the race, when it 
first occupied the valley of the Nile, must have brought with it, as 
well the germs of a common religions belief as of «common. ciyil- 
ization; something must have preceded this chaos of local divinities, 
‘and of gods who are evidently the offspring of a comparatively 
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OW, Gaawwan axp Thonorany or tHe Zour Lawavace. 


[Tue following information is extracted from a letter of Rev. Baws Grout 
aca ag Pe EM oe ee 
A Commission of six ساد‎ haste pred arias عاب‎ age 
the Local Government to prepare mar and 
dictionary of the Zulu بده حال‎ to to be path hed his at the ex- 
pense of the Government. We have 0 at which 
the preparation of the dictionary was referred chiefly to Rev, Mr. 
Détne, and of the grammar to myself, each work to be cc gchar 
general review by the whole Commission, ‘before goigg to press, 
which cannot be expected under a year. | 
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VL Tae Law or STomMs 1s Carwese. 


A rawricer with this title was published at Ningpo, in 1854, by DJ. Mac 

a M.D, missionsry of the American ist Missionary Union. The 
the publication, It is an attempt to. the Chincer with a branch of 
meteorological science of quite recent orale eres is tke West] 

“Tue Chinese name of this pamphlet, dng Hae Kin Chin, signi- 
fies The Navigator's Golden Needle. It has been drawn ب‎ in aceord- 
ance with the wishes of H. 12 Col. Reid, and is published at the 

of J. C, Bowring, Esq. of Hong Kos, i Chapter on 
the ‘Typhoons of the China Sea in Col. Reid's work forms’ the basis 
of this; use having been made also of the publications of my towns- 
man Mr. Redfield of New York, and Mr. Piddington’ of Caleutta, 
So mach of the seience of meteorology ax appliesto the: subject, has 
been introdu@ed, with some general principles of nay as مساوم‎ 
امون‎ in the West; the whole being interspersed with remarks on 
natural and revealed religion. i 

“This new science has advanced ‘so slowly y among physicists: edd? 
navigators in Europe and America,—no allusion having been made 
to it by the illustrious author of Cosmos in his masterly survey of 
the universe, and it being regarded with mistrust by mariners,—that 
it may by many be deemed premature and futile, to attempt its ex- 
pen to a ape so slow to appreciate new discoveries ns ithe 
Chinese, But its ce ab axioms may be acquired with sucl: facility, 
and are of such manifest utility in enabling seamen to escape from 
‘the fury of these storms, so frequent and destructive.on their coast, 
that it is probable Chinese navigators will gradually avail themselves 
of the information here proffered, and also, asCol. Reid hopes, will 
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- not claim seientifte accuracy, but, notwithstanding, it will be of some 
use, 1 am sorry I cannot present to you a copy of my Kisnahili 





Grammar, and Vocabulary of six East-African Language which I 
carried through the press during my short stay in Europe in 1850. 


"=. opy of a sp lling-book andl a translation of the Gospel of St. 
Luke in Kinika, 1 sent to your Society, if 1 remember well, A copy 
of St. Mark, in Kikamba, I allow myself to send at the present 


opportunity. | : 
2 رشحي اع‎ the map, I may add that the results of my 
second jourpey to Ukambani are not embodied in it According to 


that journdy, made in 1851, the snow-mountain” Kenia or Kirenia 
must be placed moré to the North-West—because it lies about 50 
hours distant from Mbé, where I saw the river Dana. The lake 


whieh هد‎ formed from the water coming from the mountain, hea 


to the North-East of the mountain. From that Inke runs a river 
called Tumbiri, which I am inclined to eu with the Tubinh of 
Mr. Werne, who accompanied the Pasha of Egypt's expedition as 
far as to the fourth degree N. from the Equator, and who was told 
by the natives that the source of that river is a month's journey 
from the island of Tchanker where the expedition terminated, A 
month's journey is a distance of 120 hours, effectual march and_rest- 
ing included. ‘The distance between the Red Sea and Shoa is about 


120 hours, and we made it in about 30 days. But the travelling of 


the natives is very different in countries where they find little water, 
no food, no inhabitants, They must make large distances of 10 and 
١ 139 hours a day, for they cannot carry on their shoulders more pro- 
visions than what will suffice for ten or twelve days. This is the 
ease on the way to Ukambani, where they find water scarce and no 
food whatever, if they cannot take a supply on Mount Maungu, or 
Ndara, the inhabitants of which are frequently their efiemies, 5 
nee the distance between Tehanker and the source of the Tubinh 
to be 120 hours, it would make four degrees, and this would quite 
agree with the position of the mountain Kenia and the adjacent 
lake. 1 knew nothing of Mr. Werne’s book on my first journey to 
Ukambani, but when I saw it in Germany I was quite surprised nt 
the en of his statements with my information obtained im 
Ukambani in 1849. 1 therefore cling to my opinion that the real 
source of the White Nile will be found in the vicinity of the 
Equator, where 1 placed it, whatever may be the objection of Mr. 
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Kilimanjaro*® had snow in 1846, ا‎ i sbman first 
the mountain, and | in 1840 and 1852 confirm d his wort, 
have snow, also, when other travellers shall see it. If « future 'trav-— 
eller makes the sama Ling course on a journe to, Usambarm 
as 1 made in 1848, with a guide who did not now the rand, he 
report the same distance which [ have reported. Th short, Mr. 
Cooley's hypereritical notes will all come to nought, when t urtiql 
travellers come to these regions—the philosopher must give way to 
empirical facta. Let only men. come. ah will brave hunger and 
thirst, travelling on foot in a ود‎ sun, the dangers from wild 
men and beasts, the endless and excruciating beggary of the natives, 
often the violen Daher Shen rea ف 0ط‎ of the Reese 
sionanies will be vindicated, ite“of Cooley snap hon, J 
still maintain that 1 would solo, biugle-handed (if be quite 
alone), the great problems of geography, if it were my two do 
so—not to serve my own ambition, as he Galle it ass to مجه‎ tin 
cause of science and the cause of God. An experience of fifteen — 
years in Africa has given me many advan ing 
just from America or Europe. cannot lay he 
a ee ee a otis these subjects. Society 7 
Ved 0ه ان‎ bo resent ما‎ your A cop 
tha و‎ Sides ved by M Mr. Kebman to ill Society yo 
eral journeys along ١ e coast and to the interior. Of course it does 



























In regard to ihe snow-monntain Kilimanjas situated in the téhtitory of‏ ف 
the tribes, 1 may mention that soon a mane on this coast in‏ 
1e44, Jof a hich mountain in the interior, of w Te me.‏ 
rai ev spirit, which wil‏ نه اماد ما در اروب a corens account. past‏ 
destroy aris boty hed ues to nacend the mm , r‏ 








montind ya fra oF bifvaratull, whieh ‘looks لاسو ا‎ 
pever make out what ¢ ) white matter might be. Shoah tek tant be 
calen rs rocks, oF some white i O Ule cin ot the existence of which 
[had heard in Arabia, shew ives tuld me that there wan beyond لملا‎ 
Bay cess regions ip which sven oa and animals wi 1 sink, when ه‎ = 
it, Thos | 1 the report of the natives regarding the white 
matter and Kilimanjaro. It never came to my mind that 
there mm 1 was therefure astonished when Mr. Rebomn, on his 
retwm, to | wih but snow, and that the coldness waa the 
evil af #90 the mountain. “Mr. Cooluy therefore « pa wilful wrong 


i wee * in ع‎ foot-note ote of Br. ateats ‘s journal, Mr. 
Satie he ie ot eid Jr 
wi + meer و ام‎ 
For a long time we did not know that they were printed, os ف‎ - the 
only for the information of cur Committee at pgeceare fale aame waa the 


were preten y know!-‏ ل when I was in Abessinia,‏ معت 
tare were tany mete ral i‏ ل edge, yet thay worn never attack‏ 
et eee‏ سيالا 2 ellers who‏ 
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cient protection, as the king even with his twenty or thirty thousand 
men did not venture to continue his march. The Frenchman, mor- 





tified at losing the © pportunity of seeing the sources of the Hawash, 
said to me: “But, Mr. Krapf, we must say that we have seen the 
فر‎ sources of the Hawash.” When I objected to this false عدوم‎ 
he-added : 8 Eh bien, nous devons étre des philosophes.” And in- 
deed he mentions in his book, that he had seen the sources of the 
Hawash, that he was conducted by a safe-guard of the king, that he 
measured the sources. But there-is not one word of truth in hia 
statement, nor was he ever separated from me on the whole expedi- 
tion. He got some information from the natives, as I also did, about 
the character of the sources, wand be then borrowed and described 
the rest according to Mr. Bruce's statement of the sources of the 
Abessinian Nile. I mention this fact to show you why I rather pre- 
fer the meagre of the missionaries than the poetic sentimen- 
talities of many travellers er professo, and that Mr. Cooley the plui- 
losopher should take great care lest he impose upon others epithets 
which the disparaged missionary right be able to lay rather upon 
himself, The old saying “per quod quis peccat per idem punter 
et idem” is still in force, and might one day find out Mr. Cooley in 
his study-room at London. He must know that 1 have the means 
to find out the persons at Zanzibar who gave him. information, and 
that I can by ocular observation overthrow his theory, And in- 
deed I was on the point to leave Rabbai and proceed to Zanzibar, 
and thénce to Kiloa and the interior a4 far aa to the lake Niassa. 1 
had already packed up my things, when the sad letter of Major 
Hamerton reached me on the very day when I intended to start. 

Thus the journey was postponed 
In spite of Mir. Cooley's stricture, I maintain that the distance 
from the coast to Kikumbuliu is 90 hours, to Yata about 110, to 
Kiwoi’s hamlet between 140 ond 150, to the Dana river 190 hours. 
From the coast of Mombas to Kadiaro there are about 36 hours, to 
Kilema 70, and to Majame 90. ‘The journey to the river Dana be- 
| Ukambani was made by myself, that to Majame in Jagga was 
made by Mr. Rebman. The ordinary travelling-hours were 8 or 10 
hours per day; in many cases 12 and 13 hours, owing to the want 
of water and dangers from lurking enemies. Mr. Cooley is entirely 
wrong, when he talks of a promenade of 15 or 16 miles. The 
height of the mountains which Mr. Cooley thinks exaggerated, will, 
» trust, be found still greater on the application of messurements, 
~ than by my guessing estimates, When in Abessinia I always esti- 
mated the mountains much lower than they were afterward found 
by scientific men who measured them. Thus, [ trust, my veracity 
will come to light, though Mr. Cooley for a time violates it. If the 
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Slane cbclarasca have not yet seen 
the pamphiot itself, but what 1 could: ther from the sgn 
leads me to think that, if all ers of the present day were 
of the same east with Mr, Cooley, it would scarcely be worth while 
to poe ee Sess information, as Mr, Cooley-in his» ‘study-roonr knows 
better than men who have hazarded ther lives in’ Afri- 
00 ب‎ dace موقاس اله مط م‎ 
flights, whilst he seems to found his exclusive theories on the state- 
mente of Arab sailors and run-away slaves, whom he may meet in 
sete and who for a few shillings will answer him any 
uts to them, and who after their retum to Africa ridicule the 
7 مر سم اريإ نويا ف‎ Be مسح جا ادر واو‎ 
t “mendes cult deeipt, ergo decipiatur.” + Twill not tronble ع‎ 
with a refutation ery ga لم‎ inst me by Mr. Cooley, 
[1 trust’ his pamphlet will turn out ee 
Katt-African missionaries, as men who know the old say re 
atur et altera pars,” benberreerSast traps at, Se a 
octet in ده لاسب جود‎ ing eet ‘mesionaries, Ido 
seat ا‎ cooetasd ox r the mountains which: I have 


-will-not disappear before the end of the world comes 
on, سام سان رحج‎ its dhe مساب‎ fact, thatthe first 
discoverers have often been ill treated, until a future. reneration did 
them right. [may have committed many mistakes, tor the ‘correc: 
tion of which I am thankful te the impartial critic, but 1am. not 
heaton Bier لصيل‎ matiers of fact, which [ consider 
acrime comm against science itself, Iam not travelling for 


Paes books und yet oar I 
; Sab asitel Grubsaie tote ooak م ع‎ 


sta 3 اسه ا‎ ambitions men eonstruct upon 
the geography of Africa, No doubt, Mr. Cooley-will rather distrust 
the missionary than the Frerich adventurer with whom I’ accompa- 
nied the ros سد وض‎ rae ast when 
we came to the vicinity of sourcesof the Hawash. river. We 
wero sil distant about two days march, when the king ordered his 


sources of that noble stream. سي ما‎ anton 
See etre 
fal corny مج وق‎ nse tpi معد سس نياب رياب للا‎ 

| 5 
creek‏ جد seer‏ حملت مضاي عاق Mack‏ 















scien- 
oar ao er سو اميت نيزي‎ 
would ray submit tothe Iman rout a rf wl و‎ 


Mis cates Of Cheissinnity "soe 


“It wa niatter deeply tobe deplored, that tics cannot 

hand in hand with science. Le eh ere er ا‎ 
public wishes to be cleared, the politicians desire to be shut up and 
unknown, The inch especially, ts embarrassed by these in 


plan tant rival powers. At home the learned often com that 
are 80 Very 1 ¢ in point يز‎ 1 
الال‎ but. mitotic rope politicians complain of the missionaries 


communicative propensity, and they threaten them with the destrac- 
tion of their work, When the missionaries take an interest in scien- 
tific matters and endeavor to leave their reports not 5 
they often are complained of being, the iticinns BLY : Keep ye 
silence, or we will yes you down ; what business have you to com- 
municate your ge hical knowledge to the workl? Thus the 
missionary is com to alandon the man in order to save the 
man. pera pager like others an interest in all useful 
rhatters:and prirsuits of this world, or sg ا‎ matters of srietice, 
for which ‘his education has pr him, But according to the 
Sasr-oehieh taialhenat tn be establish -in East’ Africa, the inissionary 
will be doomed to desert the man, if he wishes to save his ministe- 
rial labors. ic سدور ديه بل‎ co بلجا الو دسي‎ edt 
lousiea of white people exit, and قد‎ as the black mo is 
allowed to'take advantrge of these strifes, whi permit them still in 
many ‘spins to keep up their system of underhand dealing oe 
to the detriment of the cause of science nnd 
Dror Gbbeinantiof Atiions awe di led thou art! thy ا عه‎ 
thy hidden ع عمس‎ aswell as لجعو عدو‎ iris not on 
known to the white man, who could ‘help thee. Only the slave 
trader and barbarian, who barms thy real interest, must know thee 
and: ما" لبجم ا أسصهم هنا‎ to know the secrets the disclosure of which haa 
the minds of the noblest men ef all Christian nations. Ba 
it so pot for a little while. 

I must not omit mentioning to you, that together with Major 
Hamerton’s letter I reseived some information about the unjust . . 
eriticiam which Mr. Cooley in England has exercised against me and 
my colleague Mr. Rebman, in his pamphlet “Toner Africa Laid Open,” 
1 this information from the peer يديا لاب‎ bet 
(Qetober, 1852), نه‎ paper which is edited by my Society, and which 
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this.report was true or false. Finding the, Frengh Consul نه‎ most 
kind-hearted host, a nobleman by birth and-accomplished gentleman 
by education, ohserving his desive for scientific matters, pea عم‎ 
eographical oh. te co having travelled pnt ical anid 
and other quarters of the globe), not.at ting any evil consequence 
which might arise from my information اي‎ brew hab knew 
| time when [was on the Pan- 








to be the truth, viz: that at the very : 
ani coast, the king of Usambdra’s soldiers and officers had arrived 

m the capital. Fuga, to ¢ollect the tribute which the. king. every 
second jag اف‎ year levies upon the villagers residing between the 
river and the islet of Tanga, I also mentioned that the king ap- 
points his own governor: on that coast. Such was then the actual 
state of things in that quarter, und as such I represented it.to the 
French i Se متسس ون سوس‎ soancy, thinking it ver 1 
ها‎ conceal from him what 1 Fier tte th ع‎ truth, especially as ‘he 
ود‎ reply Jo Ye queen Libel مسن‎ the eel مد‎ 
leclined to reply to his question, . 1 [ feared the Consul would 
ciyisices الاقم وش‎ petit Imam or of the. British; and 
he would have thought my conduct inconsistent with my word, 
when I told him, formerly, that as missionary 1 was the friend of 
ع0 اله‎ political spoken betw did.the 
political scheme upon my information, However, it appears. that 
after my departure he communicated to the Imam's son who was 
Vicegerent during the Imam’s absence from Zanzibar, that the coast 
from the Pangani river to Tanga does not belong to His Highness. 
The son wrote the Consul's report to his father at Mascat, who on 
his return from Arabia brought a military force to compel all chiefs 
and tribes to acknowledge his authority. I met.the Imam at Mom- 
bees No pnconragel me most kindly and coudescenidingly to go.on. 
in my respective labors, although he knew that I had given. informa- 
tion to the French Consul. But having: arrived at Zanzibar, he 
mentioned it to the British Consul that I might become detrimental 
to his interests by giving information on his countries, - Upon -this 
the British Consul wrote to mea letter, in which -he pointed. out 
the ruin of my Mission, if the giving of information were not dis- 


= 





mediately sent an explanation on matters past, for 
High moe eae oe mot مود وي‎ it was. the تسب ار‎ 
lighness and the British Consul, that this coast should not b spoken 
f abroad, but [adding] that, as. now was acquainted with their 
sentiments, I would henceforth submit myself to their regulations, 
and throw the profoundest مع للك‎ upon the Imam's territory in. Enst 


Africa, in order that no. detriment might be caused to his interest, 
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is probably, but obscurely, a. The feminine is distinctly 4, tor fr. 
These three, therefore, may be assumed ns constituting members of 
one great family of tongues, Since the Gariopine or Hottentot me 
is known only as a receding one, and traces its existence extend 
into the interior of South Africa, it may be looked upon as a frag- 
ment of the old and. properly Ethiopic population, stretched along 
the mountain<pine of Africa, pest the regions now occupied by 
the Galla; but eut through and now enveloped by tribes of a difler- 


J. CG. Avamsox, 





TV.. Lerren Fnom Rev. Du, J. هآ‎ Kaarr. 


Kost Africa, Rabbai Mpia, 0th April, 1852. 
Your kind letter (New Haven, 28th Oct, 1851) reached me 
toward the close of 1852, when 1 was on the point of crossing from 
Zanzibar over to the coast of the Pangani river, to penetrate into the 
interior of the kingdom of Usambdira, 


_Lnow avail myself of an opportunity to express my humble thanks 
to your Society eyo pas 4 a and honor conferred upon me by 
this election, and ] beg وده مذ‎ that after the receipt of your letter [was 
perfectly ready-in لبد‎ part. ما‎ contribute toward the furtherance 
of tho Socty's ble and praise bject, and that T was about 


praiseworthy object, a 

lo jacinta, Oy Fast-African geography, in which 
1 thought the Society would feel interested. But a few weeks ago I 
sccived. severe letter from Major Hamerton, the British Consul 
and Hon, Company's Resident at Zanzibar, to the, effect that His 
Highness the of Maseat, who resides at Zanzibar and who 
claims the whole coast from ال ايا‎ (ag : 5 on the mame) gon 
to Tungi or Cape Delgado, was led to believe hat my giving infor- 
ination on this coast would greatly harm his imterests, and that the 
continuance of this line of conduct on my part would cause a death- 
blow to my missionary ماما‎ in East Afnes, The British Consul 
seema inclined to support the Imam's determination, and to report on 
this matter to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs at London. 

The matter of fact, which occasioned this turn of things, is this. 
—After my return from Usambéirn 1 had been asked by e French 
Consul, Mr. De Belhigny (to whom I had. been introduced by the 
British Consul himself in 1849), about the coast between the Pangani 


river and tho islet of Tanga, concerning which part of the coast the 


French Consul had learned that it did not belong to the Imam, but 
to the inland rulers. He therefore wished to know from me, whether 
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‘tached not عا اليا‎ ef مم سد‎ dre tee عدا‎ tor, 
‘and to most of the constituents of an this way, the 
forms of words are multiplied ole hotel complement, in 


ndencs with the variety T of تر ع‎ refer sy 


correspo 
scouts oe رد لالح‎ by عا‎ sounds of substantives. Gender 
‘is of the logical and not of the sexual form; but indications of the 


distinction, 24 a constituent of terms, are obscure. The verbal in- 
aso aa العم‎ alice نجومتافتك معني‎ gushing between con- 
tinu terminated action the superadded distinctions of 
ع ظ‎ ae the iden of 

pments of this great class of 


(2.) The other class of languages comy s the dialects of the 
Korannas and Bushmen.) From Tine olinractas of some 
of its consonant-sounds it has been denominated the Click-tone Class, 
It may be entitled the Gariepine Class, as being found chiefly in the 





arid regions round the lower G الملليات بجي‎ to which the 
‘Hottentots, the mee using it, have driven on by other races. 





ties in its verbal forms. It offers an anal- 
| | te : ing ioclosive smd ex- 

ive fornsaiof D acal trina acc o first person, This lateral 
yalation لماي‎ of ee ee 
Poly nes Saat ace aoe. the Hovas of 








we sre and 
purely sexual form of 
This, patie is not exactly of ae جاع‎ type, which 


| rn] to the ferninine alone ع‎ distin, ishing element, for the Garie- 


‘has marks for both genders. Nor has it the anwar 
the Zambezan. Thus there'are posite and negutive characters 
it widely from the Zambezan class of tongwea. a. 3 
Ate however, some remarkable and interesting relat 
possessing the verbal distitictions of duration and time 1 جات بودي‎ 
يا سر يات‎ 1 apres wae يي‎ anil the مسي سي‎ 
tian. It bears a close analogy to the former in the mode in which 
the idea is carried out, as we sé Sit Che سماو الس‎ its con- 
| _ All these three have the same form of gender, this being 
y marked in the Galle. The Hottentot and old Egyp 









sco with the § 37 
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The other view of external things conte 


| all as being in 
themselves subjective or living, and هه‎ being therefore divisible, into 


the two orders of male and female. This conception is characteristic 
of. the Shemitic tongues. It may be called the sexual form of gen- 


der, Both ideas are found combined in the Indo-European tongues 


generally. But it is to be observed, that the logieal distinction: 

+ is, in the original forms belonging to that family, universal ; 
That the distinctive sign of sex is found in feminines alone; that im 
them it is normally superadded to the mark of personality ; that this 
sex-sign is nearly ‘dentical in form with that which it bears in the 
Shemitic tongues; and that there is such a wide dissimilarity be- 
tween the two ideas, as to render it improbable that both should 
arise simultancously in the formation of a language. We may infer, 
therefore, that the sexual distinction was wanting in the original 
condition of the Japhetic family, and that it is of later introduction 
into that class of tongues, through the influence perhaps of the 
Shemitic race in enlightening and civilizing the world. The distine- 
tion, however, now explained, serves as a valid ground of classifi- 






cation. 

The ae of these principles of analysis leads to the arrange- 
ment of the South-African tongues under two great divisions, These 
have very many features in common, as in fact. all languages have, 
Their common character is especially apparent in regard to a set of 
relations not noticed above, or to those existing between actions and 
to fragt coe hegre purpose, elec. On these relations are founded 





the de ور‎ of conjugation or voice. Such forms are abundant 
in the South-African tongues. of both classes, but more especially so 
in those of that class which we will proweed to notice first 0 
(de) There are the widely spr Scie of speech belonging to the 
Negro race of the Congo and Zambeze, These dialects occupy nearly 
the whole of the region South of the Equinoctial, and constitute 
radically one language. They are distinguished preéminently by 
the extent to which the repetition of the same sign in the same 
clause is carried out, by means of prefixes; which has given origin 
to the apron ‘aes bee applied ها‎ them, of the Alliterative 
Class of languages. Thes beet have م‎ demonstrative or للها‎ 
vidualizing effect on the subjects of propositions. They exhibit a 
variety of forms, which seems to have arisen either from two distinct 
terms having the same meaning, or from one term containing 4 very 
~omplex or variable consonant-sound, and, acconling to a common 
sounds of the words to which the prefixes are attached. In order 
that the: subjective character of an gre جه سعد‎ as the modifier of 
a subject, may be vividly impressed retained, the prefix is at- 








a a See اال ييا ل‎ 


©]. 'The relations ‘of actions of « definite character among them- 
hi are those of order, duration and time. The relation of order 
jnence, a8 originating verbal inflections, is exhibited in the 
Shamitic tongues in the variations known by the names ‘of the pre- 
terite and the future. ‘The first expresses the commencing action of 
fa serios 5 and the second sntanton of che hsequent actions constituting 
ions of the same com of incidents: Neither form, when 
thus traced to its orig ification, includes any reference to time 
_ pith a that which is in ded in relative order or sequence. 
Ts walabeet ot oe samen the idea of 
venee, and include those of duration and time, expressed 
separately ry apa In respect to duration, actions aré 
eonlinvols oT its The difference is 
indicated etre mtrxduction of an clement “expressing the simple 
and absolute ‘completeness of action, a8 ser or rer (originally: aver), 
in Latin, or by nuxilinries and participial ets قه‎ J have 
retixedd, in English. ts such طسبي بلح ريس‎ e marks of 


5 sop of singe Fur aid The Pie 


: meng hye At ea 
forms of classical, oriental and Teutonic verbs, 
Henee, wherever we find actions contemplated as differing im dura- 
tion and time, or verbs having completeness of act indicated by a 
ein] element, and wherever special elements: are introduced to 
mark time, futare or past, as modifying aie varieties of action, we 
should decide that the langnage possesses Ja ae developments, or 
falls into relationship with that family of 
2, Two very different views have ‘been taken art the relations of 
external things among themselves. In one mode of dealing with 
a them, all are considered as baving له‎ relation to action; & ns 
. modifying or aa modified. Hence they fall into the two divisions of 
subject ne object, which perhaps originally corresponded to the two 
clases of animated being , or bein ور‎ gre 107 الاوز‎ 
: inanimate being. or being iicaps ا‎ producing, effects bs itt 
/. - ‘This gives origin to t form perpen Sart 
1 inction of personal and: impersonal or neuter. Here, the نيت‎ 
1 tive or neuter class, as indicati the primary relation of all thi 
1 كودتيفة ا‎ produced by man, ® © he more general, or the لاا جومت‎ 
a form; and i# therefore radical. The other class is set ap ل‎ 
0 by 4 definite mark of personality, appearing n= # in ع‎ classical 
tongues, as in facile and facilis, This bp designated ie logical 
form of gender, and is eharacteristic of the Japhetic family of lan- 
guage. 











onl ‘and if they had lost their original Innguage, would write in 
tie veruadtlze langusige of the country. But in each tase we find 
two languages combined. “A meré impostor could hardly have had 
sufficient inducement to write in two psoas ar he at once. 
. The inscriptions at Kaefung-fu_ record facts aie ee 
Fewich eons ty ; a3, that their religion original Thetn-chith | 
being iy aerial they mi 
hey were favored لولاا‎ tae Ong’ pas 3 
+ 05م 1ل‎ WAS built ‘by Yen Tools (in 1166); t 
ey o-Sui-ta (in 1280); ete, “The monument of Singan- 
sty interesting to the’ festorian community; as, that they 
are. tavcredby. « سي سبد عسوي‎ (in '629); that they were perse- 
cuted by the Buddhists (in 690) ; etc, 

4. ‘The inscriptions at Kaefung-fu labor to prove that Judaism is 
a religion of truth and purity; and that the Jews will make good 
subjects, The Chinese portion ‘of the monument of Singan-fu angues 
in a way somewhat similar in favor of the Nestorians. ‘ 

4. The inscriptions at Kaef fu recommend obedience to parents 
and magistrates, and praise the Chinese emperors for favors conferred 
by them. ede د ووو ار‎ 
very ex] Hicitly. 5 

ay Hebrew inscriptions at Kaefung-fu, as we 11 
jp ore phe spirit, So the "spine imergon o the monument 

breathes a Nestorian spirit. Chinese inscripons‏ نزرد 
exhibit & new element and somewhat different‏ فخت in eae‏ 

He ee ie eat raanee ا‎ Chia kart meh ae of 
eternal tir (réason); the Chinese portion of the monument of 
gan-fu makes repeat mention of faw (reason). See Journ, Am. 
Or. Soc. iit. 417, These peculiar views of faw or reason, which حرم‎ 
pear to us! | and obscure, were held in common by the authors 
of hte pias St acting ss Singan-fa. 

These are altogether in favor of the genuineness of the 
MOMHANON | | 

Hy J. WG. 





















مسي ب ص ee ie‏ جد مستا 


11 Sous CHARACTERISTICS OF THE Saemrric axp Jarmetic Fam 
Les OF LANGUAGES, APPLIED TO THE CLASSIFICATION oF THE 
LARGEAGES or Sournens Aryica. 


forms of the Shemitic and Japhetic languages, were 
aaa radi ماي صر ووو لماعو‎ conceptions both as to the 
relations of actions, and the relations of the constituents of external 
nature, to each other and to man, This has led to dissimilarities in 
these Jancnares, of a two-fold character. Hells | 
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a te جسة‎ — 9 
pire st les al ese ee oe ee وع بف اشاس سمح اح‎ 


dignation, they shall be punished, Notice has been iven to the‏ ع 
so that there may not be the least 7 nd of ex-‏ م proper‏ 
cusé, if there should happen, in any way, a neglect of this ordinance.‏ 

: she this yf firm oy has been issued from my ye oe bo 
make known and establish itys my imperial purpose, that this thing 
shall be carried into full 2 ecnipiete execution. Wherefore, you 
who are the above mentioned Vakeei, on learning this, will always 

demands of this my high fey 









move and act in avconlance wit 
min, and carefully abstain from every thing at variance with the 
* things; and if any thing shall occur contrary to this my decisive 
order, you will forthwith make it known to the Sublime Porte. 
Know this to be so, and give credence to my imperial cypher. 
Written in the Thst of the month Sha'bAn, 1269 [the latter part 
of May, or first of June, 1853]. 


٠ 


Il. Tae so-cauczp Nestonian Moxumest or Srxcan-ru, 


Tux question is still agitated by the learned, whether the Nesto- 
rian monument of Singan-fu is genuine, or whether it is a fabrica- 
1 tion of the Jesuit missionaries, 
1 ‘A review of the present state of the question was given in Journ, 
Am. Or, Soc, Vol. in. No. 2, 1853, which has awakened, in the mem- 
bers of the Oriental Society at least, م‎ new interest on the subject. 
It is not my object to go over the ground again, but merely to 





. give some suggestions which seem to arise from comparing the s0- 
7 called Nestorian monument of Singan-fu with the inscriptions on 


the Jewish temple or synagogue at Kaefung-fu. This temple has 
lately been visited by two Chinese Christian conyerts, and an uccount 
71 ‘ of the temple, together with its inscriptions, was published by Rev. 
Geo, Smith, Bishop of Victoria, at Shanghae, in 1851. 
” My supposition is, that the monument was dug up in 1625, about 
* * one mile from Singan-fu, according to the representation of the 
1 Jesuits, and that this was the site of an ancient Nestorian church 
which existed there, some eight hundred years before. That the 
1 Nestorians had churches in China, is sufficiently confirmed by other 
evidence, and that they might have had one in the ancient imperial 
4 ينك‎ of Singan-fu is sufficiently plausible in itself The monument 
a is every way adapted to a sme | 
1 __1. The inscriptions at تواست‎ are partly in Hebrew and partly 
; Fin Chinese. The monument of Singan-fu is partly in Syriac and 
partly. in Chinese, We might pearls expect that a foreign sect, 
: if thgy retained their origin | language, would write in that language 
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1 Trawstatton oF THe FeawAx G@fasren ny Sovrix ‘Anp-uL- 
Mesxep to nis F TANT SUWECTS. 


© —prranslaied by Rev. H. G. 0. Dwight, Missionary in Turkey.) 
Written by the side of the royal cypher in the hand-writing of the 
August Sultin himself : 
“Let attention be given to the unchangeal 
ual execution of the provisions contained in 
jet care be taken not to contravene it.” 


To Sdepan, the chosen and honorable Vakeel of the Protestant 
Christian community—may your honor be incriagged | 


When my high fermiin reaches you, know that, the all-just and 
sovereign God, the gracious iver of good, according to his divine, } 
txecellent and boundless potas, having caused my imperial and : 
august person to reign, in Ls and having elevated me to 
the lofty and imperiul rank of Caliph, I give thanks, and glory, that } 
so wide a country, and so many cities, and diverse classes of subjects, 
pie on servants, are committed to the hands of my most just > 
Caliphate, as a special divine trust. Wherefore, in accordance with 

volence due from my civil and spiritual power, and also in 
conformity with the excellent custom of my Sultinship and my sover- 
eignty—being favored by the divine goodness and aided from al. 
since my succeeding to the happy imperial throne—I have used : 
my care to secure perfect protection to each class of all the subjects of 
my government, and, especially, as in all former time, that they may 
enjoy perfect quiet in the performance of religious rites and services, 
without distinction, in accordance with my true and honest imperial 
purpose, and my benevolent will ; and my Imperial Government con- 

ae and without ceasing watches for the same, 

And since the good and useful effects of these measures are at all 
times plainly manifest, it. is my imperial desire that no improper or 
disorderly thing of whatever kind, be thoughtlessly occasioned to | 
the faithful subjects of my iy sa of the Protestant faith, and that 
the special privileges granted by my Imperial Government concern- | 
ing religion and matters pertaining to it, be perpettally preserved 
from all detriment. And, as it is my imperial will that no inju oly ظ‎ 
4vhatever kind, or in whatever manner, come upon them, hertee ! 
this most righteous imperial edict has been written, that those who | 
act aguinst it, may know that, exposing themselves to my royal in- 
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BYRIAC. TEXT OF EXTRACT, II. 
(Syn. عتزتر‎ 244-270.) 
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the Lord came. _And>there arose a terrific fight, while the 
people shouted: ‘This is the battle of the Lord, who hath 
come and descended in the midst of us.’ 5 0 

| “Moreover, the Lord appeared to Alexander and said 
unto bim: ‘Do not be afraid of kings and their hosta; for'I 
am with you.’ And the voice of the Lord went thundering 
along among them, till the kings and their armies quaked 










before the camp of God. And Alexander and hia army 
slew sixty kings and their hosts. Those who fled, fled; 
those who were scattered, were scattered, And Alexander 
took Tuberlak, king of Persia, but did not slay him, And 
Alexander and ا‎ arose and bound Tuberlak, king of 
Persia, and the chiefs of all Persia. And Tuberlak brought 
forth امع‎ and silver, and crystals and gems, and beautiful 
stones of jasper, and delivered them to king Alexander. 
And Alexander subdued all Persia, even to the Black Sea, 
And he was inclined to slay Tuberlak, But Tuberlak said 
: amy (Aula profit 0 Se oe if you sla ewe t Take 
the gold | possess, and 1 will place lersia In pledge to you. 
Let it pay oe gold fifteen years. And then, after fifteen 
years, let Babylon and Assyria be independent.’ 

*Taberlak and Alexander sat down and took counsel 
together, and said: ‘Concerning the gate which ia at the 
North, constructed of iron and brass, let sixty men go from 
the Greeks, and sixty men from the Persians, and guard it, 
— is eating and drinking from provision furnished by 
he \ 7! Lil 
| DAnd Tuberlak, king of Persia, brought forth sorcerers 
and magicians and astrologers, fire and water, and all his 

ods, and divined by them; and they made known to him, 
that at the end of the world the kingdom of the Greeks 
should. go forth and subdue all the earth, and the king of 
Persia, who should be found in the country, would be slain; 
and Babylon and Assyria would be destroyed, according to 
thie. commandment of God. Thus divined Tuberlak, king of 
Persia, and gave his hand-writing to king Alexander. And 
inthe writing, the thing that was to happen in regard to 
Persia agreed with Alexander; for the king and the chiefs 
prophesied that Persia would bedestroyed by the hands of 
the Greeks, and. that all kingdoms would be destroyed! 
That it: [Greece] would continue and rule, till the end of 
time, and would deliver the kingdom to Christ who was to 


come. 
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‘Behold, I have magnified: you above’ all kingdoms: ١ And 
Ihave mised up horns ohana on-your head, that with 
them you may gore the kingdoms of the ea bh. You placed 
your confidence in me, when you went forth to war, to visit - 
other realms; Now, behold, many kings and armics are 
porns upon you, to slay you; call upon me and I will come 
and تدمص ماعط‎ For 1 am the Lord who helpeth all that call 
upon me.’ And the Lord departed from Alexander. 
“And the king waked his troops and gaid to them: ‘Be- 
hold, ravagers are coming upon us. Let the watchmen go 
up to the mountain-top and behold and see; for the Lord 
hath 0 dass unto me this hour.” And the watchmen went 
up and saw the troops and their kings, even a world with- 
out bounds, And they ran and told the king: ‘O king, we 
die, unless God, who knows their number, should destroy 


“Then Alexander gave orders that the troops of his camp 
should be numbered, to see how many were dead and how 
many alive. And his camp was numbered, and there were 
found in it three hundred and sixteen thousand ع‎ four thou- 
sand were dead: for when they went forth from Alexandria, 
they were three hundred and twenty thousand men. And 
Alexander commanded the men of his army, all who had 
authority init, that every man should construct an altar of 
incense to the Lord, on pieces of earthen ware and. stones; 
“that the Lord may come and help us, and may come and 
bebold the army its sweet savor from the smoke of the in- 
eense, And Alexander took his crown and pirple, and 
placed them before the Lord and said: ‘Thou, Lord, hast 
power over my hfe and over my kingdom. Do thon deliver 
thy servant and his army from their enemies,’ ظ‎ 
٠ علط 1ك"‎ Alexander was praying, the kings and their: ar- 
mies were marshalling. And A exander answered and said: 
“The victory is the Lord's.’ And the camp cried out and 
said: ‘O God, come thou to our aid.’ And Alexander said: 
*Q Lord, who hast appeared unto me in this land, succor us.’ 
And the Lord appeared, coming on a chariot of seraphim, 
and angels and cherubim coming before him shouted; and 
he stationed his host over the camp of Alexander. And 
the Lord appeared standing on the West) And all the 
éamp of Alexander looked toward the Lord; and the Lord 
suceored the camp, and the people prevailed to-whose help 
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flames, so shall the armies of the kingdoms melt before ‘the 
kingdom of Greece; and the kingdoms of the Heveenai, 
and the Persians, one by one. And‘ few of them will 
escape and flee to their own (arta bi and the rest the king- 
dom of Greece will destroy.” And my kingdom ‘shall go 


forth, called the kingdom of Alexander, son of Philipp, the» 


Macedonian, and destroy the land on the borders of heaven, 


and there shall not be found pe ple or eee dwelling | 
| ظ‎ ingdom of the. 


on the earth that ‘shall stand before the 
Greeks, Behold, 1 have written and made known, even I, 
by my own hand-writing; verily, I have not stated false 


hood in what I have written. Perhaps nations and countries. 


will not believe me, that what I have written shall come to 


et If you will not receive my words, receive those of» 
eremiah, 


who by prophecy signified before-hand concern 
ing that kingdom, Thus saith he, in his book: “From the. 
North, evil shall be opened on all the dwellers of the earth.” 
Behold, 1 have. a sign wrought by God, Among the cliffs, 
bevond this gate, where a thin cliff rises, there is suspended 
a sponge filled with blood, and the Heveenai shall come 
and wash their heads in it and then return, This testimony 
was placed there by God, that men might behold it and fear 
—that as the blood descends from the sponge, so shall the 
blood of men be poyred out on the mountains and hills.’ 
Alexander and bis army marvelled at the gate they had 
made. Then the people of the land went down maa told 


Tuberlak, the king of the Persians, and said to him: ‘There 1 


hath come hither Alexander, son of Philipp, the Macedo- 
nian, and he hath constructed a gate of iron before the He- 
veenal Kise, take your army and go and slay him, and 
seize What belongs to you.’ And Taberlak rose up, and 
sent'to Moshashree, the king of Farther India, and to Bar- 
seedak, king of Greece; and he sent to Armenia, and to all 
the countries that regarded him, and hired and bought 
elghty-two kings and their armies, one hundred and thirteen 





myriads. And all the kings and their armies took counsel — 


with Tuberlak, that they would come, It was the season of 
simmer, and the camp of Alexander were lying down to 
rest, and the king himself was lying down, and behold the 
Lord came to Alexander and saw him asleep, and he called 


to-him and said: ‘Rise up there.” + And the king arose and, 


kneeled down and worshipped the Lord, The Lord said; 


“And Alexander, moreover, wrote on that gate, that the 


Heveenai will go forth and subject the land of the Romans. 


and the Persians, hurling darts from chariots, and then will 


return and enter their own realm, Again: ‘L wrote that, 
after ae and twenty-six years, the Heveenat 
will go forth im a‘small path that issues in frontof Halo 


rus, from whenee the Tigris tnkes its rise, like the stream 


that works a mill, ‘They will sack nations; and «intercept 
rows, and terrify the earth by their issning: forth.» Again: 
' 1 wrote, made known, and propliesied, that it would come 
to pass, thut after nine hundred and forty years there would 





be another king, when the world should come to'an-end, by 


the command of God, the Ruler of the universe. The 


realms will provoke God to anger, sin will abound) wrath. 


will rule, the iniquities of men will rise and eclipse the 
heavens, and the Lord will come in his fierce anger; and 
the kingdoms lying beyond this gate—when the Lord wills 
to destroy the sons of men, and send men upon men to de- 
stroy one another, the will assemble kings and their 
armies that are beyond the mountain. By hia nod he will 


gather them all together, and they will come; with» their 


spears and swords they will atand: behind this gate; they 
will look toward the heavens and call on the name of the 
Lord: *O Lord, open for us this gate;’ and the Lord will 
send يت‎ hast from heaven, andan echo shall ring:on this 


will destroy, the gate, and it will be cast down: 


bythe power of the Lord. It will not be opened by the’ 


key Dhave made. And an army will go forth by this gate 


which 1 have made, and wear off from the aill of aronun: 


hand-breadth, by the hoofs of horses and beasts that .will 


come forth to destroy the earth by the command of the. 


Lord, And from the lintel shall be worn off half أذ‎ hand-- 


breadth by the points of the spears that running: piss out 


of it, When the Heveenni go forth according to the come’ 


mand of God, the kingdoms shall come forth from the bor- 
ders of heaven, the Heveenni, the Persians and! the-Arabs 
—twenty-four kingdoms that are recorded in. this: book, 
The kingdoms shall fall upon each other,and the earth shall 
rot in the blood and filth of men, The:kingdom of Greece 
shall لماع عرا‎ in pomp, and come forth, and take a hammer 
of iron'inits right hand, and نه‎ hammer of brass in its left 
hand,;and as iron melts in the fire, and brass boils in the 
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to your Majesty, that God caused four rivers to proceed from 
the paradise of God; but God knowing that men would pre- 


sume, and obstruct the rivers, and pass through them, he 
drew the rivers away from the Innd, and brought them 
among valleys and mountains and plains; and brought them 
Into many mountains, Some of them he caused to flow from 
mountains, and some of them to issue from caves. And be 
surrounded the garden of Eden with seas, and rivers, and 
the ocean, and the evil sea, that men may not approach 
paradise—that they may not see how the rivers take their 
rise, but behold. them in their issues from the mountains or 
in. the valleys.’ 

“Alexander, having heard what the aged men said, mar- 
velled much respecting the t sea that surrounds all the 
world, Alexander said to his armies: ‘Desire ye to do 
something wonderful in this country?’ They said to him: 
“As your Majesty commands.’ The king said: ‘ Let us con- 
struct a brazen gute and close up this mountainypass.’ The 
troops said: ‘As your Majesty orders, so be it.’ Alexander 
ordered, and they brought three thousand smiths, workers 
in iron, and three thousand workera in brass; and they 
cast iron and brass.as a man would work mud. And they 
brought it and constructed a epee length twelve cubits, 
its width eight enbits, And be constructed the lowersill of 
the door from. mountain. to mountain, twelve cubits, and 
spiked it to the cliff of the mountain. And he fastened in 
it two bars of iron, each bar of twelve cubits. And he 
constructed two bars of iron, from clilf to cliff, behind the 
door, and fastened the ends of the bars in the cliffs. He 
made fast the gate and the bars. And he eut iron spikes 
and drove them together, that if the Heveenai should come 
and. break, away the cliff beneath the iron aill; though a 
footman should pass, a horseman might not, so long as the 

ute should. stand, made firm by the bars.. He bored the 
ower gill, as a threshold of the door, and drove therein 
bolts. of iron. He turned it in, like the gate of Shooshan 
behind the Medes. Men brought and worked iron and brass, 
and. fitted the gate and its frame together, as one would 
smooth mortar, And he fastened iron spikes in the cliff, 
and nailed the iron key which had twelve notches, And 
he encompassed it with brazen chains, Behold, it ها‎ hung 
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kindle a fire and bind her before the’ fire; and roast the 
child within her; and her body bursts; and the child comes 
out -blistered, They place it ina kneeding tray, and pour 
Water on its body, and its body melts in the water. ‘They 
take their swords and bows and arrows and darts, and di 

them in that water. It appears‘aas though there were with 
each one a hundred thousand horsemen; and every hundred 
men. seem to have a camp of a hundred thousand devils 


‘standing by; for their sorceries are more than invall other 


lands.” ‘Moreover, master,’ said the old men to Alexander, 
‘we also make this known to your Majesty: if the anger of 
God rise not, and slay the fathers with the children, and 
smite the earth with wrath, the Heveenai do not go forth 
for pies: for they are more invincible than all kings in 
] 8 i 


“Alexander said to the citizens of the land: ‘Have they 
ever gone forth to plunder, in your day?’ The old men 
answered and said to the king: ‘Your kingdom, our lord 
king, and your crown, may God establish! ‘These forts that 
are overturned in our country, and in the lands of the Ro- 
mans, they overturned. And these towers they razed. 
When they go forth to plunder, they strip the countries of 
the Romans and of the Persians, and then again pass away 
to their own country.’ 

“ Alexander said to them: ‘Who are the nations that are 
beyond them?’ The old men said: ‘The Bact Amardat— 
the Kleeb-varnasha [Dog-men], And beyond the Dog-men, 
the nation of Mneenee.’ 

**There are no more men, but fearful mountains, ‘and 
hills, and valleys, and frightful cliffs and caves, in which are 
serpents, asps and vipers; and men do not go there, lest the 
serpents should instantly devour them. For the lands are 
desolate, and there is nothing there besides desert, And 
beyond all the mountains there appears the paradise of God 
in the distance; for paradise is neither near the heavens 
nor the earth; asa city, beautiful and strong, it appears as 
thonzh between the heavens and the earth. Clouds and 
darkness that are round about it, appear from a: distance. 
And the horns [corners] of the northern quarter are sup- 
ported upon it.’ 

“Alexander said to them: ‘How do the four rivers go 
forth?’ The aged men answered: ‘ Master, we make known 
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and if people come to pass on in them, they are immediately 
slain,’ ١ | | 

. * Alexander said: ‘This mountain is higher andamore 
fearful than.all the mountains 1 have beheld.’ The aged 


citizens of the country said to the king:.* Your Majesty, 


Q king, our master, neither we nor our fathers can step up 
it one step.. Neither from that side can men ascend it, nor 
from. هنطة‎ side. It is the boundary which God has placed 
between us and the people beyond,’ Alexander said: ‘Who 
are the. people beyond this. mountain which we behold? 
They said: ‘The natives are Heveenai,’ He said to them: 
‘Who are their kings?’ 'The men said: ‘Gog and Magog 
and Nabal, kings, the sons of Japheth; and king Geeg, coe 
Theamron, and Theyamron, and Baetgamly, and Yapobar, 
and Shomardak, and Glooseeka, and Akshaphar, and Sel- 
gaddoo, and Nisleek, and Amerpeel, and Kaoza—these are 
the kings of the Heveenai.’ 

. “Alexander said to them: ‘What is their appearance, 
dress and language?’ The old men answered and said to the 
king: ‘There are some of them whose eyes are blue; and 
their wives have one breast. The women fight more than the 


“men, + They wound men with knives. On their thighs, and 


on-their necks and hands, are suspended knives. If one of 
them hes occasion to fight, wherever she extends her hand, 


there is a knife, They wear tanned skins. - They eat. the 


raw flesh of whatever dies; and they drink the blood of 
men and animals, They can not war against cities and fort- 
resses; but they run into the roads and about the gates of 
cities; they surround men who run abroad. They are swifter 
than the wind that blows, Ere they are heard of, they have 
gone forth to war and arrive at the place, because they prac- 
tice, witchcraft, They run between the heavens and the earth. 
Their chariots and swords and Sere glisten like fearful 
lightnings,. They take shieldg in their hands. Each one has 
two.or three horses: Five or six men go before and behind 
each one, The sound of the wailing of one of them is 
more’terrible than the roaring of a lion.. God hath deliv- 
ered over the nations into the hands of one another. ‘T'he 


terror of the Heveenai is dreadful to all nations who see 


them; for they are not possessed of human kindness, When 
they go out to war, they bring forth a pregnant woman, and 
Da 


vou. I¥. 


and: come down from the mountains, and crouch in the way: 
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And they ascended # mountain that is called Ramat. There 
was a garrison, And Alexander and his troops stood on 
the top of a mountain, and saw the sige )ا‎ Charade of 

ard the North.’ 
And they came northward, and entered Armenia and Azer- 
hijan, and Middle Armenia. And they entered the land of 
To us, and went through the country of Perdeea, and 


“heaven; and Alexander said: ‘ Let us go tow 


‘through the country of Tkeel, and the land of Roobalee; 


and through the land of Kantarman, and through Goowal, 
and Zamrat: these countries Alexander erc and went 
on and passed through the valley of Moses; and crossed 
the plain called Bahelipta, and went and encamped at the 
door of a great mountain. And there was in ita way by 
which merchants passed into the regions within. And 
Alexander sent heralds of peace, even riders proclaimin 
peace; and ni ee about and made proclamation throu 
all the land: ‘The king of the Greeks hath come to this 
country. He will not kill, he will not destroy, he will not 
overturn, bat let every man dwell in quiet, “Let three hun- 


dred men, however, be chosen, aged ao and pass be- 
mi 


ay learn of them 


‘And when the men of the country heard the heralds of 
peace make proclamation, they no longer feared. ‘They se- 
footed three aided men, who went to Alexander, while he 
Was encamped in the country. And he commanded that 
the people should not flee before him. And when the aged 
men of the country went in before him, he inquired ‘of the 
nien to whom they belonged? ‘And to whom do you pay 
taxes? Who is the king that rules over this country?” The 
old men answered and said to the king: ‘This country be- 
longs to Tobar, the king of the Persians, who is of the line- 
age of Almshuerus; and to him we give gold.’ He said to 
them: ‘How much does this mountain descend in this way?’ 
They said to him: ‘This mountain proceeds thus, without 
any pass, and enters the sea of the Kotrai, and still goes on 
and has its termination by upper Persia and Hindostan. 
And from this read upward, this mountain proceeds to a 
great river, on this side of the sea. And ‘there are small 
paths there. Ifa man ride not on horse-back, he can not 
pass there. And men who go into them without jingling 
idlevcan notenter; for beasts ascend from the sea and river, 





fore me," saith king Alexander, “that I 
what I need.”” 
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‘We have thirty-seven men whom we have bound, who 
deserve death.’ And the king said to the ruler: ‘Bring the 
malefactors,’ anid they brought them. And the king com- 
manded them, saying: ‘Go to the evil sea, and drive down 


stakes that the ships may be made fast; and make ready * 


every sit erie th for a sea-voyage. And the meén pro- 
thought that, 1f the thing were true which they had told, 
that all who approached the evil sea would die, then those 
men must die, And as they advanced and reached the edge 
of the sea, they immediately died. Alexander and his camp 
saw that they died; for he and the chief men were riding 
out to see what would befall them. And they saw that they 
died just as soon as they reached the sea; and king Alex- 
ander feared and turned back, And he knew that they 
could not cross over to the border of the heavens. And 
the whole camp rode, Alexander and his troops, between 
the evil sea and the light sea, even to the place where the 
sun enters a window of heaven; for the sun 1s the servant 
of the Lord. Neither by night nor by day does he cease 
from his going. And at the point of his rising, he rises on 
the sea, ‘And the men who dwell there, when he rises, ab- 
scond nnd hide themselves in the sea, that they may not be 
scorched by lis rays. And he passes through the midst of 
the heavens, till He arrives at the point where he enters a 
window of heaven. And where he enters, there are fearful 
crages; and those who dwell there have caves, cut in the 
precipices: and when they see the sun setting, they run 
away from before him, both men and birds, and concedl 
theméelves in the eaves; for the rocks crumble down before 
the flames of the sun, and descend; and if they touch beasts 
or men, they are burned. And when the sun enters the 
window of heaven, it bows and worships God its Maker. 
Tt goes forth and descends all night still in the heavens, and 
still proceeds and finds itself at the place where it rises. 
“And Alexander saw the place of the sun’s setting. And 
he found a declining mountain, the name of whith was Moses. 
And they proceeded down it and ate brend there. And 
they descended to the source of the Euphrates, and discoy- 
éred it issuing forth from acave, And they came to Haloo- 
rus, from which the Tigris issnes like a mill-stream. And 
they went forth from thence and proceeded to tie river K Int, 
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that I may take away the great power of the (kings of the 
earth, and cast. them down. [ will. magnify thy name, 0 
Lord, forever—and may thy memory continue forever and 
ever! And I will write thy name, O God, in the book of 
iy kingdom, that there may be unto thee a remembrance 
in all times. If the Messiah cometh in my days, who is the 
Son of God, Iwill worship Him—I and my armies. And 
if he does not come in my days, when I go forth and con- 

uer kings and take their countries, this throne on which I 
sit, which is a kuthedra of silver, I will carry and place in 
Jerusalem, that when the Messiah cometh from. heaven he 
may sit on this throne of my kingdom; for his kingdom will 
endure forever. And let there be seven hundred drachms 
of gold for the honor of Christ before him, when be cometh. 
And if I die in some corner of the world, or if here in Alex- 
andria, let the crown of my kingdom be suspended over the 
throne which 1 have given to Christ. And every king who 
shall die in Alexandria—let his crown be taken and suspen- 
ded over that golden throne which I bequeath to Christ.’ 

“And they went forth and proceeded to Mount Sinai, and 
encamped on it. And they launched vessels on the sea, and 
went to Egypt. And the troops went up to see whether sea 
Or Waves appeared in sight or not. And the generals an- 
swered and said: ‘King Alexander, without smiths the 
army can not proceed. Command therefore that such may 
go with us from Egypt; for there are none on the face of 
the earth like the smiths of Egypt.’ 

“And Alexander called Sernacos, king of Egypt, and 
said to him: ‘Furnish me seven thousand smiths, workers 
in, brass and iron, that they may مع‎ with us; and when I 
return from the lands to which 1 go, if they desire it, I will 
send them hither; or I will give hers some territory of my 
Kingdom, and they need not pay taxes to the king, but let 
Rages tarnish se besslicns on 5 

“And Sernacos, king of Egypt, chose seven. thousan 
workers of brass and iron, and presented them to Alexander; 
and they ate bread together. And they launched their ships 
on. the sea, and sailed on the sea four months and twelve 
0 and, reached dry land, which: is. beyond the eleven 
light seas; and Alexander and his troope landed,, And he 
sent and called the ruler of the camp, and said to him: 
‘Is there a man that deserves to die?’ They said to him: 
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pillars of fire مع‎ up from the earth and-sustain the heavens, 
so that they may not come in contact with any thing; or 
whether they are suspended by the will of God, and will 
not fall. This I wish to go and see, on what the heavens 

ed, what surrounds the whole earth’ =| 1١ 


The nobles: answered the king, saying: ‘Command us . 


that we may speak.’ And he ordered them, and they spoke 
and saul to him: *. ting the matter that-your High- 
ness and Majesty wouldies and see on what the heavens are 
supported, and what surrounds the earth, the terrible seas 
that surround the earth will not afford a road; for there are 
eleven seas full of light, among which the ships of men are 
accustomed to pass; and between them there is dry land, 
about ten miles; beyond that ten miles is an evil sea, Okee 
anos, which surrounds all the earth; and men can not-ap- 
ae that evil sea; and vessels can not enter it; nor can 

irds fly over it. Ifa bird fly over it, it is arrested and 
falls and drowns in it. The water resembles an expanse, 
If men bathe in it, they suddenly expire; and the leaves of 
trees near it are scorched from the smell of the water, as 
though fire had blazed upon them.’ The nobles said these 
things to Alexander. 

“He said to them: ‘Have you been on your feet and seen 
that sea?’ They said: ‘Yes, wise king; the same. thing 
your Majesty conceives, we also conceived. We went that 
we might behold on what the heavens are supported; but 
the evil sea gave us no لاصيا‎ | 

“ Alexander said to them: ‘I do not regard you as lars; 
but though you went, and the sea did not yield you a path, 
that you might pass, still 1 will go and see all the borders 
of the heavens; and if there is a king who bas more tern- 
tory, I will take his realm, and slay him; or whether there 
is any corner from which robbers issue forth.’ | 

“ And all the troops accepted the things which Alexander 
spake. And they blew trumpets in Alexandria, and the 
army was numbered that went forth with him, three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men. And Alexander the king 
bowed and worshipped, saying: ‘O God, thou Lord of kings 
and judges, who settest up kings and dissolvest their power, 
I have perceived in my mind that thou wilt magnify me 
above all kings, and hast added unto me horns on my head 
that | may pierce with them the kings of the earth, and 
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from Weber, the people enclosed are called the Red Jews, 
and the mountains are as ‘high as the rainbow, In the Ger- 
man story of Apollonius of Tyre, the nations are:‘Gog, Ma- 
and Kolek (the Colchi). Sir John Maundeville calls 
them “the Jews of the ix kyndes, that men call Gog and 
Magog.” At the time of Antichrist, they shall “eomon ont 
and do mochyll harme to Cristenmen.” The passage out 
shall be disclosed to them by a fox which shall come and 
make his den under the gates of Alexander: these people 
chasing the fox shall find his hole, and shall “ grave shee 
him tyll they com to the yates that kyng Alysaundyr dyde 
make of great stonys well dight with symend.” Giovanni 
of Florence, also, considers these nations to be the ten tribes 
of Israel who have been converted into Tartars by their 
lace of residence, while Pseudo-Gorionides, probably a 
rench Jew of century xi. who wrote a history of the Jews 
in Hebrew, calls them Alans.* 

The snbjoined version of the same story is more remark- 
able than. 1 which we know of, and in its fervid 
style, so unlike the flat biography of Alexander preceding 
it, reveals its eastern origin. 


4“ Again: th? heroism of Alerander, son of Philipp, the Macedonian: 
chow he advanced to the border of the world, and made a gate o 
tron, avd shut up the northern mae, that the Heveenai [brave men! 
might nol come forth and sack the countries, Behold, it is fowns 
written in the archives of Alerandria.. 

“Tn the second year, i.e. the seventh of the reign of Alex- 
ander, he placed the crown on his head and clothed himself 
in royal robes, and sent and called the imposers of the crown, 
and the soldiers, and Preekeeus, and the marshals, and ‘all 
the troops, and addressed them, aaying: ‘Hear, all of you, 
sons of the army." They said to him: "Say on, wise king, 
king of the Greeks—whatever you command us, shal! take 
place." He said to them: ‘This thought bath occurred to 
me. Wonder seized me, as to how broad is the earth, and 
how much is the height of heaven. And how many are the 
countries of kings, my compeers; and on what the heavens 
are placed :' whether darkness and wind hold ‘them up: or 









© See Weissmann's Piaffle Lamprecht, ii 503, 
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their teeth, bethought himself to deliver mankind, by some 
device, of these foul “unwreste wyghtis” [base aa 
Taking his barous he pes to « hill, and there “on. Sarsymes 
wyse” [in Saracen fashion] made sacrifice, and prayed until 
counsel came from heaven how be should destroy them, ١ 
There is an island called Meopante between Egypt and 
Inde, where a ‘sates live who make a very tenacious kind 
of bitumen [“‘botemay ”] 
“That no water, salt no cler [fresh], 
Heom te drye hath no power.” — 
_ Alexander made alliance with them, and even went with 
their king under the flood, where he saw the fishes devour- 
bg one another, and other wonders of the ocean. In the 
Ms. C, of Psenudo-Callisthenes, the visit of Alexander to the 
depths of the sea in a kind of diying-bell is narrated more 
at large. | 
Alexander staid there more than half a year, provided 
himeelf with vast quantities of their clay or bitumen, and 
on returning gives battle a number of times to his fies, Te 
shuts the wild nations in, both by land and by sea, He 
stopped the sea of aod es [the Caspian], through which 
they were wont to invade other nations in piratical exeur- 
ete MA building a mole or wall with pillaraipe ‘metal, a 
hundred feet long, so firmly consolidated that no ship could 
pass out until doomsday. Upon the land he stopped the 
pass that goes from Taracounte* to Calpias, For there was 
no other way but over a mountain sky-high, 
“No comuth they thennes ay, 
Til hit come to domesday. 
Antecrist shall come thanne, 
And cheose him so feole man, 
And sehal falle, thorugh blanis myght, 
Al Alisaunder'’s werk dounryght; 
And alle theose out with him lede, 
Al the world to much quede, 
For tho that n'ul his men beon 0 
With heore teth heo wolith to-teren."+ 16 


اك 


This legend appears to have been quite popular in the » 


middle ages. In the German poem of Titurel, as we learn 








* Derbond } 
+5. And shall throw down by sorcery! 8, To the great damage of the 
world. 9. يكم‎ will not. 10. fo-frren, tear to picora | 
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The English Kyng Alisaunder is moch fuller, and derives 
ل كل‎ from another source.* Alexander having per- 
siaded his barons وعم‎ with him upon an expedition for 
bight-seeing and war, | | ف‎ 
“Over dales and over cleven — 
To Taracounte per force they dryven, 


Theo maister that ther was 
Of all the lond of Magura. 
Theo wayes weore so strayte and fyle, Fy 


That mon no hora, by twenty myle, 
No myglite come the toun nigh, 
To greven or to don anoye : 
ind they al day his folk to-drowe, 
Soken heore blod, heore flesch to-gnowe. 10 
That ike men of that lond 
Were blak so cole brond : 
And teth baden yolowe as wax: 
Every toth sa a boris toxe. 
Rowgh they weore مم‎ a beore, 15 
؛‎ They wore mowthed so a mare, 
15 Evetis and snakes and puddokes brode 
© That heom thoughte mete gode. 5 
Al vermyn they eteth, 
Bestes, men, al quyk they freteth. 20 
Everich of heom lyth by othir, 
Sone by modur, and suster by brother, 
So comyn they buth, y-wis, 
Non n'ot who his fadir is, 
Al that nacioun of that lond 25 
Nia Sys to heore hand, 
wo and twenty kynes from Gog, 
All what thon عا‎ enue 
No man telle no myghte 
Of heore folk, bote our dryght."} 30 
‘The king, unable to reach them in battle, and foreseein 
what mischief they would do to the nations of the “myd- 
delerd,” whom they would “ to-frete” [chew to pieces] with 
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la sourate de In Caverne (Sur. XVILL 95), Alexandre fit placer sur 
cette muraille lorsqu’elle fit achovée, l'inscription suivante: * Aw nom | 
de Dieu, le glorienx, le sublime! Cette muraille a été bitie & laide 1 
et soixante ans du dernier millier seront passéa, cette فالتمسد‎ se 
fendra dn لكت‎ des grands péchés et crimes (du monde) at de la 
rupture عمل‎ liens du sang et de enduroissement des coeurs, et il sor- 
tira de oatte muraille une multitude d’hommes de ce peuple telle que 
Dien seal en saura le nombre. Ts atteindront le coucher du soleil 
et ils dévoreront tout ce ملس‎ trouveront de nourriture et de fruits 
‘bogie oe ولس‎ se jottent sur I'herbe séche et les feuilles des arbres. 
4 Soret toutes les riviéres, qu'ils traverseront, de maniére a n' 
pas lnisser ine seule bouchée d'eau, Quand ils auront atteint 
pare oe Sabous, ils périront tous jusqu'au dernier selon Tordre de 
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This passage, it will be seen, contains a part of the same 
اعت‎ te onology which the Syriac appendix exhibits 
more fully. | 
The French romancer (Pp. 300, $12) makes Gos and Mar- 
gos, or Got and Margot, allies of Porus. In one pasgage he 
say's that Porrus summoned all his men in Bactria (‘en Bau- 
tre”), and اله‎ the orientals, so that none staid away. ‘The 
people of the deserts were there from as far as the bounds of 
Arcus [“duse'l bones [or bosnes] patho to the pillars of 
Hercules]. Gos and Margos came thither from the land 
of the ‘Turks, bringing with them four hundred thousand 
men and more. hey aur by the sea which has Metnus 
for its sire, and by hell's gate which Geebrus puards, that 
they would turn backward Alexander's pride. Fort is he 
shut thm up afterwards: until the time of Antichrist none 


of them shall ever issue forth, 
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In the other ave (p. $12), after mentioning the defeat - 
and flight of Got a; Margot, he goes on to say that Alex- 3 
ander pursued ther with all speed, bathing his horse in 
their blood. Some escaped within the defile. “The king t 
stopped there and had a cement made of lime and mortar, | 
better than which wns never geen. Straight to the foot of 4 


the mountains the king caused it to be carried. It was 
made so tight that nothing could undo it." 





© The نطف‎ expression oocuré on page 3 of the French romance, The word 
VOL Iv. 5 
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The MS. C. gives cubstantially the same secount. Alex- 
ander, on seeing the narrow path through the mountains, 
prays to God that they might come nearer together. His 1 
prayer is Jewish or Christian : “God of pods and lord of all ب‎ 
the creation, who by thy word didst make all things, both 
heaven and earth and sea: nothing is impossible for thee, 
for, like slaves, all things obey thy will. For thou spakest 
and they were created, thou commandedst and they were 
brought forth. Thou alone art eternal, without beginning, 
the invisible God, and there is no one besides thee, For in 
thy name and by thy will I have done what thou didst. de- 
sire, and thou gavest all the world into my hand. I beg 
thy much praised name to fulfill my request, and be thou 
willing that these two mountains may come together, as I 
isked thee, and overlook not me, the miserable one, who 

have trusted in thee.” C. adds te B.’s account that Alex- 

ander planted brambles within the walls. He Se the 
names of sixteen nations, beginning with rao and Mop’. 

This singular fable entered into the Persian accounts of 

Iskander. I subjoin here, from Spiegel's work, an abstract 

of Firdosi’s version of it, and a pene from Mohl’s trans- 
dation of the Mojmel-ut-Tewfrich. 

After Alexander, according to Firdosi, had returned from 
the regions of darkness, he allowed his army a short rest, 
and then went eastward in order to see the wonders of the 
world in that direction. He came toa town, the inhabitants 

»of which informed him that YAjuj and M: juj resided in that 
region, and that they would be thankful if he would free 
them from these neighbors. Yajuj and Majuj are described 
قم‎ monsters who sleep in their own ears. ‘To protect their 
town Alexander builds a wall which it is impossible for the 










demons to scale, | | 
_ Mohl's abstract of the story in the Mojmel-ut-Tewarich, is 
as follows: ْ 





at ee la guerre contre Darab, Secander parcourut ’'Oceident dian 
bout a Tautre jusqu'i ce qu'il arrivat & endroit*od le soleil se 
couche, comme 7 prouve un verset du Koran, Ensuite il fit bitir In 
muraille de Yadjoudj et de Madjondj; on Ja fit en briques de for, entra 
lesquelles on placa du plomb, du cuivre et on m ظ‎ — 
métaux), de la mani¢re que les architectes du Roum savent, le faire; 
‘ensnite on 17 at le fen, jusqu’d co que tout fonda et format une 
muiase solide, Cet événement est attesté par In parole de Dieu dans 
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impious ones, having enclosed . 
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#tretched out like:two-walls on the right and left towards 
the North, as far-ns to the t sea that lies under the Bear 
ind the place of darkness.* And I devised yarions devi- 
¢es that they might have no exit from the place where they 
were made to enter within the mountains. The entrance 
between the mountains is forty-six royal cubits wide. 
Agaifi therefore I prayed earnestly to the Providence on 
high with all my heart, and it heard my supplication, And 
the Providence on high commanded the two mountains, and 
they were shaken, and shifted their position as if vying 
1 











with one another, each twelve cubits 
four cubits nearer to one another], And there I made bra- 
zen gates of twenty-two cubits in breadth, and in height of 
sixty cubits, securely, and smeared these same gates with 
dudeeror+ inside and outside, that neither fire nor irompnor 
any contrivance whatsoeger, might be able to force openthe 
gates; for the fire, when brought to them is extinguished, 
and iron is broken in pieces. And outside of these most 
formidable gates I set up another strocture of rock-stone, 
each stone eleven cubits Sod twenty high and sixty thick. 
And this strocture thus made I shut up [made an enclosure 
of it], having poured tin with lead into the stones, and 
smeared and daubed the said structure with the dowmitror, 
in order that جردي‎ i ع‎ have power to control the said 

‘towhich I gave the name of the Caspian, Twenty- 
two kings I shut in there بلع‎ éeraxdéour rpfe "قمع‎ fet And the 


yproached twenty- 





names of the nations are Magog, Kynekephali, Nim, Phono-— 


kerati, Syriasori, Jones, Katamorgori, | \topodes, Kam 
panes, Samandres, Hip éa, Epambori. And I cleansed the 
parts of the North : ites 
also two other very large walls, the one on the East one 
hundred and twenty cubits [long], and the one on the Weat 
ninety, and twenty-four cubits broad [i. هت‎ walls, if T see 
into the meaning, which united the other two before men- 
tioned }."” 

# In the origimnl, ter 984 prpaten Sotho whe is decoy oni fe fers te, 1 


conjecture ممحدوق‎ for the unmeaning word dere, 
+ For this esrrupt word, which appears in several forms in Band C, Miller 


has no emendation. . 
wis perhaps 1] دصق‎ tes), must have reference to the more than eight hundred 
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said,.of the East and West; and itwwas- on that account he 
was called Dhulkarnein | fof the two horns], or because he 
_ the two. extremities of the pee its East and its 
est, or, هد‎ is algo به‎ because two ages men were ended 
in his, days, or, a8. is-also said, because he had two horns, 
that is, two ringlets, or, ag 13 also said, because there were 
two horns to lis throne; and it is maintained that he was so 
called on account of his pu erated just as the و ل‎ 
»  person.ia called a ram, as if he butted his fellows. 

Spiegel, in the little work already cited, decides that Dul- 
Karnein was a mythic conqueror of early Arab tradition, 
who has been blended with Alexander the Great. 

The MS, B, of Pseudo-Callisthenes has preserved a form 


of this story, which has ps the next claim in point of 
ean to that in the The rye of this passage 
think, as well as the matter, it is borrowed 


some Jewish or Judeo-Christian source. A nearly‏ جد 
literal translation of it here follows. “Moreover I found‏ 
there [Alexander writes to his mother] many nations eat-‏ 
men and drinking the b of animals like‏ ل ing the‏ 
water ; for their dead they ae fot bury but devour. |‏ 9 
seing such most vile nations, feared fest, by this kind of‏ 
food, they would defile 0 0 with their wicked defile-‏ 
ments, and prayed to the Providence above, and waxed‏ 
strong against them, and slew the most of them with the‏ 
edye of the sword, and subjugated their country, And‏ 
fear took bold of them on eyery side, from the greatest of‏ 
them to the least. For when they beard that Alexander, the‏ 
king of the Macedonians, was coming hither, they said : “He‏ 
will slay us all with the sword, and wishes to lay waste our‏ 
cities and to rule over us,” And so, being turned to flight,‏ 
ey pursued one another, and so nation fought against‏ 
nation among scape, Teg tbey were hurried into flight (éea-‏ 
and I‏ عه Isderto wl; ir ki ie bwenty and‏ 
pursued bem hind, until ¢ ed themselves | (artoyy.‏ 
el within the two great mountains the names of which‏ 
are the Paps of the North: and there is no ingress or‏ 
egress other than souls great mountains, for they. 1‏ 
in height the clouds of heaven: and these mountains are‏ 











afer this extract from Beidhiwy's commentary fam indebted to Prof 








Alexander walled up a number of impure nations within 
the northern mountaina. ‘This story appears for the first 
time in the Koran (Surah xviii), and may have been bor- 
rowed in part from some apocryphal Jewish or Christian 
writing suggested by Ezekiel, Chapters Xxxviil., Xxxix, 
and by Revelations, "0 وتوت‎ It runs as follows in Sale’s 
translation. : 


“The Jews will ask thee concerning Dhu'lkarncin, Answer, T 
will rehearse unto you an account of him, We made him powerful 
in the earth, and we gave him means to accomplish every thing he 
pleased, Amd he followed Ais way, until he came to the place where 
the sun setteth ; and he found it to set in a spring of black ind ; 
and he found near the same a certain people. And we said, O Dhn'l- 
karnein, either punish this people, or use gentleness towards them. 
He answered, Whosoever of them shall commit injustice, wo will 
surely punish him én this world ; afterwards shall he return unto his 
Loup, and he shall punish him with a severe punishment. Put 
whosoever believeth, and doth that which is right, shall receive. the 
most excellent reward, and we will give him in command that which 
is easy. Then he continued Ai way, until le came to the place 
where the sun riseth; and he found it to rise on certain people 
unto whom we had not given any thing wherewith to shelter them- 
selves therefrom. Thus if was; and we comprehended with our 
knowledge the forces which were with him. And he prosecuted Avs 
journey from south fo north, until he came between the two moun- 
tains: beneath which he found certain people who could scarce un- 
derstand what was said. And they said, © Dhu'lkarnein, verily Gog 
and M waste the land: shall we therefore pay thee tribute, on 
condition that thow build a rampart between us and them! He 
answered, The power wherewith my Loup has strengthened me is 
better than your éribufe: but assist me strenuously, and 1 will set a 
strong wall between you and them. Bring me iron m large pieces 
until it fill up the apace between the two sides of theae mounfarns, 
And. he suid to the workmen, Blow with your bellows, until it maka 
the iron red Aot.as fire, And he said further, Bring me molten 
brass, that I may pour upon it, Wherefore, when tus wall was 
finished, Gog anid Magog could not scale it, neither could they dig 
through it, And Dhu'lkarnein said, This is a mercy from my Loup: 
but when the prediction of my Lorn shall come to be Ful fitted, he 
shall reduce the wall to dust; and the prediction of my Loup is 








es 
_ On Dhulkarnein, Beid 





ry's note is as follows: «That is, 
“Firs and Rim, or, as is also 


had let loose théir horses and attle to feed in the meadow 
on the bank of the river. And Parioog and his band stole 





these things, I led forth troopsof guards and troops of Ma 
cedonians. And on that day we examined. the river, and 
the horse-tracks on the bank of the river, and then pursued 
after Parioog. And we proceeded a day's march after him, 
but did not overtake him. Then I yowed and made suppli- 
cation to the god Amoon, that, if we overtook Parioog and 
his. band, in the place where I should come upon lim I 
would build a city to his name, Amoon, and in it would 
erect a temple to bim, And then, after travelling five miles, 
the ground was covered by water, and the tracks of the 
horses were not diseermible. And I directed to search 
around the waters, and in the woods, for trackgiof horses. 
And when they searched, they found no tragle 
there. But 1 knew that the god Amoon would e to our 
aid. And I directed fire to be set around this wood, do that 
Parioog and his band could not endure the heat from the 
flames of the fire: whereupon they all foracok the wood, 
And my valifiit troops fought with Parioog, and slew him. 
So امو‎ Hed; and of his band there died, by the confla- 
gration and by the hands of my soldiers, two hundred and 
seventy men; and a thousand and three hundred more were 
made captives. And we recovered all our horses and cattle. 
And our whole camp reposed there, And as for all those 
ponte waters, I commanded them to bring earth, and to 
fill up the place in which these waters were, and build a city 
thereupon, and erect within the city a temple to the god 
Amoon, We were in that place four months. And when 
the city and the temple were completed, I commanded peo- 
ple to be brought from various parts to dwell in it: and I 
gave it the name of Mergeeos, that is, Lordshiy tha 
ery rai 2 to the god Amoon,” . 
























| EBetract JV —Syr. pp. $29-357.—The subjoined specimen 
has already been mentioned, as not forming a part of the 
Life of Alexander, but as rather an appendix derived from 
another source. It contains perhaps the most curious ver- 
sion, to be found any where, of the singular story how 
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manded tliat the stronger rope, with the boats, should be 
fastened from one side fof the river] to the other; and that 
many men should pull on the rope from the shore, And 
when the foremost of the boats came to the middle of the 
river, and the boats were drawn and stretched by [their] sag- 
ging, he straightened the bridge, commanding many men, 
on this side and on that and in the middle, to haul on the 
rope that was fastened to the bank of the river, lest the 
boats that were fastened to the cable, should strike upon the 
rocks and be wrecked. And when the bridge attached to 
this cable came to the other side, [the waters] first dashed 
with violence against the skins, and upon those skins the 
violence stopped and subsided. Thus by his cunning and 
skill he constructed the bridge. And he commanded the 


| we had passed the river and had made a two 
| saw @ river copious and abundant in its flow; 

it had many country-towns with palaces about them. 
And the people of that country were fair-minded; and their 
land was abundant in its products, and corn and fruits were 
plenty. And I commanded the phalanx to. repose in that 
seality; and we remained in our position fiy@imonths. And 
1 ordered a great city to be built there. And, on account of 
he beauty and desirableness of the country, I commanded 
that it should be called by two names. And toa part of the 
city I gave the name of Oish; which is interpreted in Per- 
sian, Behlee*® And within the city, I ordered the erection 
of two temples; one temple to Zeus, and the other to Zan, 
And I ordered them to be built with mortar and stones, and 
at a large expenditure. And I ordered a statue of myself 
and another statue of my friend Aidmalos, to be made of 
brass, and be set up in those temples. And on account of 
the beauty and pleasantness of the country, some of the 
Grecian soldiers that were with me, were desirous of abiding 
















in that couiftry. And I directed five hundred men to re- 
main and dwell in it, and especially on account of the mag- 


nificence of those ss And I commanded sacrifices 
and a greut festival to celebrated. , 

“ And we decamped from there, and came toa river: and 
on the bank of that river I commanded the phalanx to en- 
camp: and we rested in that place five days. And when I 
gave orders to decamp from there by night, Parioog came 
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} 
: » “And when the men of the town heard the sound of the 


trumpets, they ran out of the houses, and seeing the fire 

3 that encompassed the town, some were disposed to flee; but 
7 in fleemg from the city, they fell by the hand of my soldiers. 
Then their chief and the principal .men of the town came 

to the outside of the town and said with a loud voice:‏ ى 
‘King Alexander, turn thy wrath into reconciliation, and‏ = 
٠ command not thy servants to be slain.’ Then I bade them‏ 
come to me. And when they came, I ordered them to be‏ ب 


carefully 1, | | 

“And we came to the country of the Soondikaiee. And 
when’ saw that the whole country surrendered to me, I 
commanded a city to be built there, and to be ania aa: 
markand. And in that city, I commanded a temple to be 
built to Zaa, whom they call Nanyee. And when they were 
erecting the temple, | ordered it to be painted with gold and 
the best paints; and inscriptions in Greek to be inscribed 
upon it. And [ commanded all the Soondikaiee to assem- 
bl e in the»place, and to make a féast to Zaa, and offer sacri- 
= fices to her. And when the Soondikaiee had so done in 
1 their country, their satisfaction as to the love and affection 








of Alexander wus confirmed. — 
_. “And again we deeamped from there, and ما تضق‎ the 
farther side of the river ‘Teseetoos, which is interpreted 





Behrooz. And when the king saw that the river was large 

and difficult to pass, he commanded all the carpenters and 
artificers of Sood {i.e Samarcand] to be brought together, 
; and he ordered much timber to be given to them, And he 
ce also commanded Espheestahandoos to prepare five hundred 
١ Alexandrian boats. And he ordered that the aspect of the 
0 boats should be very sharp-pointed. And he commanded 


two ropes to be made of the barks of trees, one of which 
was Bity oubite in length; and that men should pass over 

to the other side of the river in the boats, and should build 

| on that shore a sort of tower. And while they were so doing, 
1 commanded the width of the river to be measured, and all 
ordered] them all to be lashed together, one after another, 
with the one rope, to planks of wood; and [whon} aah the 

٠ other rope they had lashed to the boats, according to the 


5 number of them, bullock-sking filled with air, LT ordered 
١ them] to pass this rope over and make its end fast to the 











“And from there we decamped and ‘came to « country 
called Soor. And the country was large and populous. 
And there I saw a great river, which flowed from the South 
andthe West. And this river was difficult to pass: and there 
was no method whatever of passing over it. I had great 
anxiety, and made angie is to all the gods of Macedo- 
nia, and to Amoon the god of Lebaees; and also vowed 
vows, that, if they would aid me, and I should pass over 
this river with my troops, I would build a erty at the pas- 
sage of the river, and in it erect a temple for the ine And 

, the t 





when the peuple of that country heard [thereof], they sen 
unto me, saying: ‘We will not permit you to entér our 
country.’ And when I heard this message, I commanded 
the messengers to be bound, and a guard to be set over them. 
And I asked them: ‘Who is the roler in this country ? and 
how old is he? in what town does he reside? and how many 
eminent men of the couytry are with him?’ And the mes- 
sengers said: ‘Swear to us, by the gods, that thou wilt do 
us no harm, and we will conduct thee, and shew thee the 
place: for all the eminent men of the country are in that 
town.’ 
“Then I swore to them, by all the gods, that if they 
would imform me truly, I would not kill them; but if they 
should say any thing to the contrary, I would slay them 
with the others in the towns. And, with the good pleasure 
of the gods, 1 commanded these eight messengers to be con- 
fined, each one by himeelf, and then to be interrogated. 
And when we received their several answers, they were of 
accord. My troops I commanded to be prepared; and [I 
ordered] Kookiroos, captain of the host, to take one of these 
bound messengers, and to go forward by night, with fifty 
horsemen, and to explore the way, and see the town: for it 
was evening, and we knew not the customs of the country, 
and | was fearful about it. Then an officer went and ex- 
plored the way; and returning, he came to me and said: 
“The road is an easy one, and the town is not large.’ 
“Then Land my troops marched to that town, And I com- 
manded the rompers to sound, and the battalions to encom- 
pass the town. And 1 ordered much wood to be brought, 
and a fire to be kindled all around the town, and the battal- 
ions to be stationed outside the fire. And I commanded 
that every one fleeing from the town should be slain. 
ToL, Iv. 52 
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“He also gave me a coronet of gold, which was set with pearls 
and sardonyxes, 


_ And quicksilver [f],0 thousand talents. 
And he gave me ten thousand bracelets uncolored, 
And five thousand silken garments, 

_ And two hundred specimens of cane, 

And a hundred ian skins, 
And thousand Hindoo swords. , | 
And five horses of the desert: and a thousand skins of musk. 
And ten horns of wild beasts, each a cubit long. 

“And he said to me: ‘Take these as a present from me to 
Alexander.’ Now I was inclined not to receive them ; but 
afterwards I reflected that perhaps he would become suspi- 
cious of me, if I did not take them, and recognize me as 
being myself Alexander. ظ‎ 

_ “And from there I and my friends returned, and came to 


the encampment of my troops. And from there I gave 


orders to decamp; and from among mountains and a rough 


country, we came to a level and desert country. And from 
there we made a march of twelve days in a wilderness, And 
in that wilderness we saw numerous wild beasts, which were 
like our goats in shape, but their heads and teeth differed, 
being like those of foxes, And we saw those beasts by 
the saltations of which they get musk. And on the thir- 
teenth day we came to a place where there were campa of a 
barbarous and savage people, well equipped with spears and 
arms, And when the savage people saw us, they advanced 
against our camp with arms in battle array. And when we 
saw that they came for a fight, I directed my troops to equip 
themselves for battle, And when they عقف‎ near and at- 
tacked us, my troops shouted, and we closed in together. 
And while we were commingled together in the battle, it 
shanced, by a contingency from the gods, that I killed the 
captain of these banditti with the sword. And when they 
saw that their captain was slain, and also many men on both 
sides, they turned their backs, and fled from us, And I 
commanded my troops to slay the women and children of 
these savages, and to plunder their goods. | | 
“And from there we decamped and came to a country 
called Z’bosos. And all the people of that country, wit 
the priests of their deities, came out to us, bringing presents 
and refreshments, And we remained in that land ten days, 
And I commanded the priests of the country to offer sacrifices. 
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“And he said to me: ' Pithaoos, go, and. take this answer 
from me ع مر‎ Alexander, and say to him; I have heard 
thy, 3 2 which thou set send to 0 ene I have 
heard of thy prosperity, and thy power, and thy grandeur ; 
and naa of thy victory over Dario and of thy power 
and triimph over Poor. Yet the subjugation of many 
nations I consider to proceed not 3 from ay / 
fortune, that [thou shouldest have] such pride; butt think 
it 1 also owing to their il fortune, and to this more than 
any thing. And as it was given thee by fortune, therefore 
there is given to thee fortune and prosperity. But 1 am 
not given to such pares as that of Darioosh and Poor who 
were before thee. Thou shouldest therefore know, that in 
prosperity thon art to have no contidence; and further than 
this vex not thy soul, And of such as have approached 
and come near to the completion of the days of their life, 
let not thy hands becomg, executioners; for the office of 
an executioner is of vile repute. And in regard to my com- 
ing to thee, [as] thou hast sent unto me, this [is my an- 
swer]: Lo, by the words of my mouth I stand before thee 
and with the tongue of Pithaoos I converse with thee, And 
therefore, be not angry that my body cometh not to thee. 
And come not thou to our country, in battle array; be- 
cause we have never surrendered, And I say this not.on 
thy د‎ sen if we were more valoroua than thou, but 
this I say for my own sake. But if thou shouldest come 
against us, and our good fortune should fail us, like that of 
Darioosh and Poor, thou slaying our king, and thy hands 





being our executioners, yet no one of, us would accept 
ae y to cache Liffey Aca let this also be in. th pet 
tien, that if thy fortune should at last turn against thee, this 
great name of thine and thy power ould in that case, 
perish, For this deceptive prosperity does not remain con- 
stantly in one place. We mortals, therefore, who have done 
and accomplished so much,—who, with many expeditions 
and toils and slaughterings, bave exterminated numerous 
rsons of our own nature and kind, apd have conquered 
many countries,—yet afterwards, and against our will, every 
thing vanishes from us and is gone; and of the multitud 
of countries we had seized, and the many lands we had sub- 
jugated, the earth becomes to us like the measure of. this 
girdle,’ And at the same time he put the girdle into my 
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men, but also as chief and lord sions the gods,—he like- 
wise, because he did not yield, learned what a fate overtook 
him. ‘And now, in regard to thee, | have heard that intel- 
ligence and prudence are happily and eminently thine, And 
Ihave thought fit, not to come against thee as an enemy, 
with armies and troops; but I have sent a messenger to thee 


=" we. FF he 
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: as to a friend; that thou mayest come voluntarily to me, 
7 and that I may see and taste the riches of thy knowledg: 

- from the doors of thy mouth, by the fruits of thy words. 
“ae And if there is any thing very noticeable in thy country, 
1 bring it with thee, that I may see it,’ : | 
: “Then he questioned me, and said: ‘Is king Alexander 
“ agiantin body?’ And I said to him: ‘No; he is even ver 

7 amall’ And he said to me: ‘Do thou, in accordance with 


the custom of embassadors, refresh thyself with me to-day, 
0 and to-morrow thou shalt receive my response to thy mes- 
“ sage.’ And as it was the hour for diame, the king of China 
4 gave orders, and a feast was prepared in his house; and they 
1 placed me on the lower couches in the eating-hall. 
“And when the feast terminated, he ordered a bed-cham- 
q ber to be prepared in the royal palace, and directed me to 
sleep there. And in the nite while it was vet dark, he 
commanded me to be conducted into his presence. And 
whtn I entered, I did obeisance to him. And when he saw 
meé do obeisance to him, he became suspicious of me.’ 
“And again he directed questions to be put to me. And 
3 when I again repeated my message before him, he said to 
mé: “Thy message is that of yesterday, but thy actions are 
not those of yesterday; for yesterday thy behavior was of 
one sort, and to-day it 1s of another.” And 1 ssid to him: 
‘Thou hast rightly said, O king; because yesterday when 
9 naked I was clothed in the langnage of my message on be- 
ay half of Alexander, and thou, 61 king, eawest Alexander in 
| me, and in the speech of وك‎ lips thon heardest that of Alex: 
2 ander: ‘and to-day Pith@dos'is embassador,’ Then he com: 
ظ‎ manded a girdle to be brought. And he said: *'Tell me how 
a Alexander is framed ns to his stature.’ And 1 said: ‘Alex- 
ander is like meas to his stature.” And he said to me: “Is 
the king no taller than thou?’ And 1 said: “No.” And 
he commanded my height and breadth to be measured, and 
1 the girdle to be cut off, according to my measure: and when 
- iad fa he ordered it to be passed around [me] and 
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informed him concerning me. And he commanded that I 
should be interrogated outside. Then Gundaphar, captain 
of his bost, questioned me respecting my coming to the land 
of China. And 1 told him that I was a messenger from king 
Alexander, And Gundaphar said tome: ‘Wherefore hast 
thon come hither?’ And J said: ‘I am sent to the king’ of 
China, and my message is to him; and it is not fitting that 
Tshould tell my master’s message to thee.” Then Gunda- 
phar went in to the king of China, and informed him. ~ 
“The king then ordered the palace to be decorated, the 
curtains of alk to be suspended, and the golden couch to be 
spread; and told them to call me, And when I entered his 
presence, I did not worship him. And he questioned m 
and said; ‘Whence comest thou?’ And I answered an 
said: ‘I am the messenger of king Alexander.’ And he 
said tome: ‘Who is this Alexander?’ And I replied: “He 
is from Macedonia, the sovereign of that country, .and the 
ally of the Persians and the Hindoos.’ And he said to me: 
‘What country is this Macedonia?’ And I said: ‘Its in 
the western part of the world, where the sun goes down.’ 
And he said to me: ‘And where did you leave him?’ And 
1 said: ‘He is near by, and not far off; behold, he is by the 


“ And he said to me: ‘For what purpose did he send thee?’ 
And I said: ‘My master Alexander is by the gods con- 


stituted lord over the kings of the inhabited world; and I 
have come to conduct thee to him. And my message is 
this: Thus saith Alexander: By the good pleasure and as- 
sent of the celestial gods, 1 am placed over al! the kings of 
the inhabited world, and Iam to be head and commander 
over all governors. And whoever voluntarily accepts this 
my supremacy, shall possess all his territory, and remain 
lord over it: but whoever does not accept me, shal! not re- 
‘tain his country and his dominiotis, And if thou dost not 
believe me, that this is so, inquire“and learn what majesty 
and renown in the world Darioosh king of Asia possessed : 
for he also was a warrior, and was victorious; but after- 
wards, because of his resistance, to what a condition was he 
reduced and humbled! And also Poor, king of the Hindoos, 
‘—who was so great and powerful, and contrived sagacious 
» schemes and projects of various kinds, and was ‘abundant in 


resources, and considered himself, not only as sovereign over 


he had fallen, I ordered.a blackamith’s bellows to be brous ht, 


and Walls of brass to. be heated in ‘the fire and thrust into 
) the mouth of the beast. And when. five balls had been 
thrust into his mouth, the beast closed his mouth and died. 


“And we decamped from there, and came to a country in 
which was a high mountain, and from the mountain flowed 


called Bar-Satees. And they told us that there was‏ عم نا به 


4 god in the mountain: and the. whole mountain was of 
sapphire. Then I and my troops went up the mountain. 


And the mountain was full of fountains and springs of wa- 


ter. And the people of that country said to me: n must 
not go presumptuously up this mountain; because its gods 


are powerful. And [ commanded sacrifices to be there 


: And immediately, from the mount there came 
Many sorts and sounds of music, And on hearing [them], 
T again: worshipped. And from the mountain I heard a 


_¥oice, in the Greek tongue, which said to me thus: ‘King 


Alexander, return, and adyance no further: because, from 


. here and onward is the 0 of men who conquer and 


subdue vast armies by their skill and valor. And in reply 


_ Dsaid: ‘Since it has thus | eee you, shew me whether, if 
_I go alone, I shall return f, 


| m there alive.’ And the gods 
replied and said to me; ‘Go thou only ; for to thee it is con- 
ceded to. behold something excellent.’ 

_ “And I responded again, and said: ‘What is that some- 
thing excellent, which I am to behold?’ And the gods said 
to me: ‘Thou art to behold a king, a son of the gods, who 
travels as.an honored priest from his own to many lands, 
And thou wilt learn, how from a small, matter a: thing be- 
comes.80 honorable.’ And when I heard these words, T 
commanded a city to be built near the mountain, and a statue 
of brass to be erected upon it, and to name it. Alexandria 
Queen of the Mountains, - 


_ ‘And I commanded. my troops to remain in that country. 

a land‏ ماغدة؟ friends arose, and‏ ادليه And T and my‏ ؛ 
‘called Kathaoon: an‏ 

_ And from. there we decamped, and march ظ‎ 

mountains and watery places; andethen we marched fifteen 


we halted in that place two days. 
aa ten days along 


days in_a desert, and came to the borders. of China (Tzin), 
And when we came to China, I assumed the name! of Pi. 


thaoos, the messenger of king Alexander. And as we drew 
near to-the gates of the king of China, they went in. and 
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the bullocks’ lees, and throws them down on the river-hank ; 


and then ascends to the top of the mountain. And whelfthe 





god comes out of his temple, he crosses over the fearful river, 
and swallows down those bullocks.’ 7 

“And I said to them: ‘ Does this god cross over but once, 
or does he cross whenever he fancies?’ And they said: 
“Te crosses but once.’ Then I concluded that this was no 
rod, ‘but a trick of evil demons. And, retaining some’ na- 
tives of the place, I decamped and came to the bank of the 
river. And I gave orders, that they should expose the bul- 
locks according to their wont, and I and my troops would 
take four) stand on the top of the mountain. 

“And we looked on, when the wild beast came out of his 
cavern, and went to the bank of the river, And when I 
saw the beast, 1 supposed it to be a black cloud resting upon 
the river-bank. And the smoke that issued from his mouth 
was like a thick cloud in the midst of darkness, And we 
saw when he crossed over the river, dnd before he came up 
to the bullocks, that he, by the suction of his mouth, drew 
in those bullooks and swallowed them, as if shot from a 

And after seeing such things, I gave directions for the 
next day, that in place of these two large bullocks, calves 
of a very amall size should beset forth; 20 that the beast 
should become very hungry the nextday. And on that day, 
when be found the calves, he went every way, along the 
side of the river: and as he passed along the second sc 
being urged by hunger, he turned this way and that, an 
found nothing, And when he inclined to come towards the 
motntain, my soldiers, all as one, set up a shout against him, 
And when he heard that shout, he turned back and went 
over the river. And at that instant I commanded that two 
bulloeks of huge bodies should be brought, and be killed 
and skinned, and their flesh taken away; and that their 
skins should be filled with gypsum and pitch and lead and 
sulphur and should be Jaid in that place. — 22 4 

And when they had go done, the wild beast crossed the 
river again as was his wont; and when he came to these two 
skins, he instantly drew thém with his breath and swallowed 
them. And as soon as the gypsum entered his belly, we saw 
his head fall to the ground, and his mouth gaped open: and 
he prostrated many trees with his tail. And when 1 577 that 
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(“Then I held a consultation with my troops; and. we 
decamped again from there, and marching fifteen days in a 
straight course, we came to the country of the Prisikaiee, 
And to Alexander and these Hindoos ‘and his troops, the 
Hindoos dwelling in that ag (pods presenta, 


_ We had presents also from nt countries, And we 
had skins of fishes, like the skins of leopards; yea, some 
of the skins were [as] of enormous leopards: And among 
them were heads of a cubit each, and of three cubits each. 
And the ears of those fiahes were, some of them, six cubits 
each; and the weight of each of them was a hundred pounds, 
And the heads of these fishes were two cubits Jong, and 
some of them three, spe were in the shape of well- eer 
each holding tify ape of water, which were very beautifi 
in appearance. And thirty parple sponges, and fifty white 
ones. So we took some of them with us from the country 
of the Prisikniee; and we turned our heads to the West, 


* And alter travelling ten days, we came to a high moun- 


tain. And some of the people inhabiting the mountain said 


tous: ‘King Alexander, thou canst not pass over this moun- 


tain; because a great god, in the form of a dragon, dwella 
there, and guards this region from foes.’ And I said to them: 
‘In what place is that gol?’ They i ee ‘He is three 
days’ journey from here, in a river, And I said to them: 
‘Does this god change his form?’ And they said to me: 
‘From. fear of him, no adversaries dare come to this region. 
And I said to them: ‘Can he keep off adversaries from all 
the region round abont you?’ And they said: ‘No, only 
from this part where bis habitation is." aly ع‎ 
“And 1 said to them: ‘This god hath a temple: and ye 
go to it, and are acquainted with it.’ And they said: ‘ Who 
can go near it, since he, with the breath of hia mouth, swal- 
lows down an elephant?” And I said: ‘How do je know, 
a5 ye have not gone near him?’ And they said: ' We know 
that many persons are swallowed by bim every year, be- 
sides the two bullocks which are constantly given him every 
day for food from our country. He moreover slays men.’ 
And I said: ‘How do ye give [him] these two bullocks to 
eat?’ And they said: ‘One devoted to the service of the 


god, collects bullocks from the country, and daily, in the 
amorning, before thegod leaves his temple, lends forth two 


bullocks, and goes down to the bank of the river, and ties 
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fruit made of gold and ‘pare: and gre. the. bed was 
placed a table of ivory. d when I beheld, I did not de- 
sire to approach y, and uncover. the face and see who 


he was. 

“*Then 1 sacrificed to the god in the temple and wor-. 
shipped, and turned from thence and went out, And when 
I was. going out-at the door, suddenly there was a fearful 
voice, like the sound of thunder, and the noise of the rush- 
ing and raging of the sea. And when the tumultuous noise 
caadad, again | heard another voice from within the tem- 

le, and-it said thus to me: ‘King Alexander, rest—cease 
trom thus. worrying yourself. Do not penetrate the temple 
of the gods and discover their tnysteries, for he whom you 
saw on that bed is I myself, Dionysus; and I say, 1 who 
committed to you this warfare, that you will eon conquer 
in this war, and come to our country to rest, and they will 
number you in the same category with us,’ , 

4 And having heard such a voice,.my mind was seized 
with fear and with joy; and again 1 sacrificed to him and 
worshipped, and went out to travel about the place, and to 
write this view of it. vo, 

“* And then I commanded those fifty Hindoos, my guides, 
who had misled me into such paths and places, to be slain 
and. cast into the sea.’” ب‎ 








Extract [/7—Being matter not found in any Greek source, 
nor in V.—Syr. pp. 244-270. 


N.B, The translation of the following fragment has been 
executed by Rev, Dr. Murpock and submitted before print- 
ing to the inspection of Prof, W. W. TURNER, whoes ee: 
city and learning euabled him to make a number of valuable 
uggestions. Dr, Perkins’ translation of this portion was 
ifortunately lost, having been separated from the body of 
the MS. in order to be sent to Prof. William D. Whitney for 
his examination of several points, and disappearing proba- 
bly by robbery of the mail. 
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the 
which had no Jeavea nor fruit. It was accustomed to sit on 


it, On its head was something resembling the rays of the 
sin. ‘They called it the palm-bird. | | 

“* From thence we again journeyed and came to a place’ 
of many forests of great trees. In that forest there were ani- 
mals like wild asses in our country. ‘The length of each 
was fifteen cubits, ‘They were not ferocious; and the troops 
killed and ate many of them. And we journeyed on sixty- 
five days, and arrived at a place which they call Ooberkier. 
On the seventh day, we saw two birds with very large bod- 
jes, their faces like the faces of men. Suddenly, one of 
them said in the Greek language: ‘Alexander, you tread on 
the soil of the gods.’ Again, in the same language, it said 
to me: ‘Alexander, conquering Darius and vanquishing 
king Poor is enough for you.’ And haying hae such ذه‎ 
voice, we returned from that land of the Ooberkieree, and 
came on. And I ordered to go from thence to Wilkah. 
And from thence we arrived at the declivity of a mountain. 
The mountain was ve high. On the top of the mountain 
was built a temple, its height hundred cubits. And when 
beheld it, 1 greatly marvelled. And there was a gold 
chain bound around it, and the weight of the ‘chain was 
three hundred drachms. I ordered that the door of the 
bb مسف‎ be opened, that I and my army might enter, 
And on entering it, we found in it stairs of sapphire—two 
thousand and five hundred. And we saw in it a very large 
building; the windows around it were of gold; anid there 
were in it images of thirty masons, made of pearls and gold. 
On coming near to the building, we saw that it was all gold, 
and on the windows were golden images—images of Pan- 
storus, i.e. ec ee They stood in the windows, dancing. 
Tn the temple there was built a golden altar. By the altar 
nets etaod candlesticks of sapphire; the height of each was 
forty cubits; and golden candles were placed on them; and 
they glistened like the light of a candle. And on the altar, 
instead of fire, there was placed a candle made of stone. 
And it glistened like light. In the temple there was placed 
a golden bedstead, made with pearls. Its length was forty 
cubits, And a very costly bed was spread on tt, And one 
like a great man was reclining on it. And a brightness 
shone from him like the brightness of lightning. “And a 
robe of gold and emeralds, and other beautiful stones, was 
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There were men with lions’ heads and sloping tails 

“Prom thence we departed and came toa river. Andon 
the bank of that river was a tree which increased from morn- 
ing till the sixth hour, and from the sixth hour till night it 
diminished in-height, till nothing of it was seen. Its odor 
its leaves and fruits, when suddenly an evil spirit smote the 
troops, and cruelly distressed them. And we heard ‘the 
sound of hard blows, and sores and wounds rete the 
backs of the soldiers. And afterwards we heard a voice 
from heaven like the sound of thunder; and thus it said: 
‘Let no man cut any thing from this tree, nor come near it; 
for if you come near it, all your troops will die.” There 
were also birds that resembled partridges. 1 gave orders 
that they should'cut nothing from the tree, nor kill any of 
the birds. And there were in the river stones, the color of 
which in the water seemed very dark; but when we took 
them out of the water, they were very white; and when we 
again threw them into the water, their color was very black. 

“4! And from thence we departed and encamped by ‘a 

ring. And then 1 د‎ tare a waste desert, we reached 
the dona wh | 


“*From thence we departed and came to apealics place. 


bs 





ich surrounds all the world. And while we were 
= along the sea-shore, 1 commenced drumming. And 
[ heard the voices of men speaking in the pein لع جد‎ 
but did ‘not see them. Nor did we see any thing else in the 
sea, save that we saw something like an island, and it was 
not very far from us,  Someof the pis were desirous of 
oing to that ‘island, by swimming: and having taken off 
their clothes they went down into the sea; and animals in 
the shape of men; very stout in body, came up from the 
deep and seized twenty of the troops, and went down again 
into the deep. ٠ | 
4“¢Prom thence we departed, from fear, and came to a ¢er- 
tain place, tha men of which place had no head, but had a 
mouth and eyes in their breasts. ‘They talked like men. 
They gathered mushrooms from the earth and ste them. 
Baohr مق ملو‎ weighed ten drachms. ‘The minds of those 
men were like’ little children. They were very simple in 
their conduct, 1 
‘“*From thence we departed and came هنما‎ place which 
was a desert; and in that place there was a bird on a tree 


“Extract 17-—¥rom Ajexander's letter to Aristotle, giving 
an account of his adventures, and being new matter not in 
any Greek source, nor in V.—Syr. pp. 226-285. 


“*From thence we departed and قم‎ to another forest. 
In that forest there were fruit-treea, the fruit of which was 
very delicious. In it were wild men, who, in their faces, 
resembled ravens. In their hands they held missiles. Their 
clothing was of skins.. When they saw us, pri ees 
missiles at the troops and killed some of them. And I or- 
dered the troops to shout and go upon them with a rush. 
And by doing that, we slaughtered one hundred and thirty- 
three of them. The killed one hundred and sixty-seven 
of our horsemen. The carcases of the slain I ordered men 
to take and carry to their country, We tarried in that place 
three days. We ate the fruit of those trees, for there was 
no other food. | 

 **From thence we departed and came to a river. By the 
river Was a spring of water. I ordered to encamp share; 
and that the troops should rest « little. It was the ninth 
hour of the day, and behold a man-animal, joined in body 
tothe hog of the desert. He did not fear us at all, I عن‎ 
dered the troops to take him.. And when the troops came 
near him, he was not frightened in the least, Thén I com- 
manded a naked woman to approach him, that they might 
the more easily take him. And when the woman went to 
him, the animal tore the woman in pieces and began to de- 
vour her. wAnd seeing it, we ran upon him with a rush, and 
smote him and killed him. 

“* And from the country of the man-animal, inwhich there 
were men like him without number, myriads of whom we 
killed, for we all stood ready with our Weapons; and where 
1 commanded that they cut down all their forests, and burn 
them with fire, and to burn them with their forests—from 
thence we departed, and came to the country of the dhong- 
footed. And when they saw us, they began to throw stones, 
They threw straight. They hit us. And seeing that they 
killed some: of the troops, drawing my sword, 1 ran upon 
them alone. By divine aid, I smote the chief of the thong. 
footed, and the.rest.were frightened. and. fled away, and: con- 
cealed themselves: in the rocks, . There were also ‘among 
them donkey-footed. 
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by a good and easy death shalt thou die. Your sickness 
will resemble that of a man who hath drunk poizon, There- 
fore fear not; for your death shall be without sickness of 
the body ; and if you die in youth, you will be free from 
many evils.’ 
“ And when he had comprehended these oracular words in 
a dream, he commanded architects to be called—three wise 
and learned men; one Synkerton, from Aroonteeoos; and 
one Arecanacos, from Agootos; and one Kreermatin, from 
Kookullin; and he set them over the building of the city: 
Synkerton, to lay the foundations; and Aroonteeoos, to 
measure off and build the streets and lanes; and Kreerma- 
tin, to build in the city. And he gave them gold—ffty 
myriads of talents; and every talent is four hundred dinars. 
And the length of the city is from the tomb of Aslis to 
Barteena; and its width, from Dnoor to Leekersitra, which 
they call Sideerniflis. | | 
“And when Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander, heard 
about the building of this city, he sent to him thus.and said 
to him: ‘No, master; do not begin to build so large and 
spacious a city, and place in it men of various countries and 
lifferent tongues, lest they revolt from serving you, and take 
the cityfrom you. And moreover, if the city should make 
a feast: and sports, heralds could in several days only give 
notice among the people. And if all the fowls in the world 
‘assemble, and all the barley-bread that exists in your do- 
minions, be collected, in one place, for provision, they will 
not suffice for food for the people in i.’ 
“After this message was received by Alexander, great per- 
lexity seized him, and he was thoughtful and anxious; and 
he commanded that they should call the Egyptian astrolo- 
gers—those who were wise in موت د‎ and he related 
to them this message. And when the astrologers had heard 
the message, and saw that the king was thoughtful and anx- 
jous, they said to him: ‘O-king, enter upon building the 
city; for it will become a city great and noted, and plentiful 
in productions, للف‎ the extremities of the land will brin 
to it produce to sell, and many regions will be sustaine 
from it,-and it will be itself in no need of sustenance from 
any other land, And every thing that-is-made in it wall be 
of high price among the people, and they will transport it 
to distant countries.” 
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and beheld in a dream, while he held him by the hand and 
earried him up on a high mountain, and «aid ما‎ him: ‘ Alex- 
ander, can you take away this mountain:and remove it to 
another place?’ Alexander answered: ‘How can I, master?’ 
Then the god said to him: ‘As you are not able to remove 
this mountain, so no man can remove your nume from this 
city, or attach bis own name to it’ | | 

“ And again Alexander said: ‘Mester, what mastery or 
I cio wealth be in Alexandria, by which its name shall 

borne through the world?’ Serpedon said: ‘In this way 
—when the city is founded, they shall call it Great City; and 
its greatness shall be told in all the world. And men with- 
out number shall dwell in it, who shall be renowned on your 
account, And pleasant winds, by the combination of whole- 
some ir, shall minister to it; and the knowledge and skill of 
its inhabitants shall be famed in the world; for I will build 
it in wisdom, and will be a helper unto it; and the waves 
shall not be agitated by the sea, Blasting and heat shall 
net enter 1t, nor shall winter and cold remain in it, Never- 
theless, earthquakes shall sometimes occur in it, yet they 


shall not commit great injuries in it; and. these ‘shall-be 


from وجوج‎ of evil spirits. And if the armies of all the 
kings of the earth shall gather against it, they can in no 
wise harm it. It hath been stated that it shall be renowned 


inthe world. And furthermore, whether in thy life or thy 


death, thou shalt come hither, and in’ the city thou hast 
built there shall be to you war,’ 

* And again Alexander said to him: ‘Master Serpedon, I 
desire-to know what is your true name.)And Serpedon 
added and said to him: ‘ First consider in your mind, wheth- 
2 can compass the hosts of heaven—one of a hundred, — 

twenty of two hundred—to tell their names; then can — 


you comprehend my name.’ 


“And when the god had said these words to him, Alex- 
ander snid to him: * Master Sepa) this too make known 
to me, how-and when and by what death I shall die?’ And 
the god again told him in a dream: ‘It-is not difficult; but 
it is honorable and well, that from a mortal who is born, his 
death, and ‘in what way he shall dic, should be concealed. 
Men who are mortal thus fancy in their minds that they 
shall not die, and that this world will not bedissolved. But 
if you would know by what death you shall die, then know, 


عت ا لض ل a)‏ 
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(lind sie And this Serpedos is Joseph, the -son of 
cob, wh i 





m the Keyptians regard asa pod. And from that 
one, proceeded another; they called it Okooreda, And still 
another great river, which they called Klidnaver, The name 
of another large one was Noparter. a “be 

/“And when Alexander saw the place which the great 
rivers and streams surrounded, he remembered the dream 
which the god Ammon manifested to him; and he saw on 

that n towns, And he heard that there wasin 
path 2 a temple of Jupiter; and one of Abla, whom they 
eall the mother of the gods, And entering the temple, he 
kc there and offered sacrifice. And as he was sur- 
veying the temple, he saw there two tables of red marble, 
which were very beautiful, and they were placed under an 
idol; and. there were engraved on them writings of the 
priests. And they were inscribed to this effect: ‘From the 
time that I, the opholder of the world, Cesee Koosos [Seson- 
chosis}, was at first known as master on earth, | set up this 
image, in honor of the great god, the Sun, in the likeness: 
of Serpedon, on account of the great favor I received: from 






“And when Alexander read this writing, he thought in 
his mind that Serpedon is the first god. And he entered 
again into that place, where they stated the temple of Ser- 

edon to be, and found a dish of his gol hndson:the 
dish it was thus written: ‘I, Alla, son of Permetus, before 
men were born, made this cup for the great god Serpedon." 

“And when Alexander had read this writing, he said: 
‘From this it is clear, that the firstgod is Serpedon; for this 
cup was made before Permetus had created men. And 
moreover Ammon thus shewed me in o dream, that “in 
bone ع‎ it is permitted you to build acity, where the first 
god bas his seat." And now 1 implore this one, and seek 
avor of bim; for thus also Cesee Koosos showed me in 
writing, that the first god seen in. the world was this one,’ 
Then 2 sacrificed to Serpedon, and besought him and said: 
‘If thou art from the beginning till now, and administerest 
the world, and wast the first god seen, Serpedon, show me 
the city: I. have m noe Sore to build; and I will give it 
the name. Alexandria; also make koown to me. wheth 
they will take my name from it, and call it by the name of 


some’ other king.’ And having said these things, he slept, 


of water, and of its produce many shall be لجا‎ The river 
shall water villages and fields, without fear in the irrigation, 
and there sliall تمي‎ from it! oer اب‎ 
“And when he had seen this vision in a dream, he de- 
irted from that country of Ammon-deekee + and:a wild ox 
caine before him; and when he saw the ox, he turned and 
said to his officers: ‘If it be granted to-me to build a city in 
this country of Egypt, [ will order that darts be hurled at 
this mountain-ox.’ And he took his weapons and hurled a 
dart at the wild ox. The dart passed through the ox, far 
ho He stumbled and fell, from the force of the shock, 
ajong space of ground distant, and died on the spot. 
lens Alexander shouted and said: ‘0 dead, you have 
instantly shown me the Nees that is necessary for me: 
Therefore the very place in which the wild ox died, they 
call Jnstantly Dying, till this day. And Alexander drove on 
and went to that spot, beyond the wild ox, and reared a 
monument. They call it the monument of the god Aslis. 
als ص‎ sacrifice to be offered in the same place, | 
And from thence he returned and came to the wild ox, and 
saw a great hill; and around it were situated twelve villa- 
ges, the names of which are Steeleemus, Pakhara, Impthaos, 
Akleens, Kenookpeecias, 31 Lyndoa, R.upsin, Ispasid, 
Memistera, Peelaoos, Hankeeteeos, which was in the centre 
of the hill, and which they called the great city. And when 
Alexander saw it, he was seized with wonder at the water 
which surrounded the villages, and marvelled at the many 
waves, as being very strange, which, though they were:in 
the sea, did not mingle with كذ‎ And he saw a place which 
oad called Milla, =a its waters entered a cubit into the sea 
md cansed great commotion. Then Alexander asked: 
“W bat is this place? and who built it?) And they said to 
him: ' Deus, whom they call Zeus; and next, Ertaoos.’ 
فلن‎ Now from these twelve villages proceed , 
and mingle with the sea. And.Alexander saw those rivers 
thus; many of them were filled from the springs of the city 
and had destroyed the lanes and streets. And with the 
eon na of two streams, there were none that remained 
unfilled and the mouths of which were notdestroyed, And 
their mouths mingled with the sea. One of them was Look- 
tosneedos, which was the great river, which they called the 


the river Nile.) And they shall-water its fields with plenty 
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Jedi) سود ود‎ 
And hen اك‎ slept, he saw in a dream Ammon, 
the speaking to him and saying: ‘Thou art of my p 
itn there isin you a likeness of four gods. pif 
you do not believe how you can be of the race of the gods, 
who'die not and decay not, 1 will show you that there may 
be men bearing likeness from the race of the gods, not in 
bodily constitution, but in wisdom, and understanding, and 
ناج ا‎ Aud by the union of the race of gods with men, 
every thing that is hard and difficult, in the world, men can 
comprehend and accomplish. You ‘therefore bave in - 
a-descent from a-serpent, and from Hercules, and from 
nysus, and‘trom Ammon. And from the serpent, you will 
go over all the earth like a dragon. And from Hercules; 
you will be strong like Hereules, and will yourself exhibit 
wer and might. And from Dionysus, you will always 
be fill. of pleasure, joy and rejoicing. And from Ammon, 
like me, you. will hold. a rich sceptre, and in dominion and 
wealth. be master of the world. gad pai let. there be no doubt 
ما‎ you in regard to these words.’ 

aay when Alexander had seen all these things in a 

he:awoke from sleep, and commanded that there 
Sn be a brazen image for Ammon in the temple of Am- 
mon.,And. he. placed it on.a pillar; and on the pies of the 
ple he wrote thus: ‘This image Alexander the son con- 
stragted for.Ammon his father, and placed it in this temple.’ 

_ “And again he had.a dream, and prayed to the god Am- 
mon,.and said: ‘My father, show me a place where a great 
city. may be.built, that he called after my name, and 
my memory not. be blotted from it.’ And again the 
Ammon appeared to him, in a dream, and said: ‘King of the 
Macedonians,.Alexander, this I grant you. In Alis Volia, 
in the. fields, where the fallow ground is ploughed up, 1 the 

lace to b uild a city, and it | become renowned and cele- 

a wealth and riches will increase there; and the 
chief god shall have لو‎ in it; and around it shall be 


ro. if. 








“And when Demosthenes had said these words." It is 
noticeable that wherever the name of Xerxes: occurs, it be- 
comes Cyrus in the Syriac. 

2. Names of places and national names. have experienced 
an equal or still greater alteration. To mention only afew: 
Pelusium becomes Peeloa; Pella, Peeleen (1. 8), where it is 
in the accusative; Methone, Mootnea, Carthage is Chalee- 
don (which the MS. A: in one instance at least justifies by 
ading Xudeplorios for Kopyydorios); Abdera, Babildar; the 
scamander, Hscamplis; the Kuxine, the river Oosteen; 
‘Apalorieds morapig (rn $25), the sea Misneekos; Delphi, 
Zelepus (1. $46); Plateen, both Parteedus and Platinus, with- 
in a few pages, and soon. A great number of examples, 
showing greater changes, might be adduced, some of them 
the first specimen of Dr. Perkins’ translation with the cor- 
esponding passage from the MS, A., given in Miiller’s notes 
to Ps-Call., will find a multitude of instances where the 
names of places are utterly distorted ;—much of which how- 
ever must be due to a vicious text. 


$14. 
The result of our enquiries into the Syriac translation is 








“as follows. 1. It follows in general the recension of Ps.- 


Call, which is contained in A. and V. 2. Tt implies a foller 
text in its Greek original than that of A. or of the Greek 
source of V., and one differing from theirs ina number of 
laces. 5. That text was most probably posterior in ‘time 
the text of A., but this is not certain. 4 The translation 
is executed freely, tinskillfully, with grent carelessness anil 
ignorance both of Greek, arid of history and ge hy. 
5. It was peo drawn from the Greek directly, and not 
at second hand. 6. Tts points of resemblance to the Persian 
legend of Iskander, and the introduction of Persian words 
do not seem to prove that it was influenced by Persian works 
pertaining to this cycle; but, on the contrary, the close con- 
nexion with the Greek, every where manifest; shows that it 
may have been a source at second hand, from which, in 
par, the Persians themselves drew their accounts, resem- 
ling the Greek, of Alexander. & 
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وخ إلى فك :قي يي يسنن ع يكف" حتف هنر شد »* 
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Inthe ‘list ‘of guests presen at the entertainment where 
the fable makes Alexanc I ned, A. gives 
seventeen names, a part of them in م‎ corrupt text, besides 
Medius and Tollas the cupbearer. The Syriac gives twelve, 
part of which only have some distant resemblancé to those.in 
AL Priscos is Perdiceas ; Lyseeus, Lysimachus; Peeleepos, 
Philippus the physician, or the a aig Harkleetondees, 


Heracleides ; Python. 
~The pene Acti $NA Darius, 01 حبصاو بجو سرج‎ 
جوع‎ ini مه عسذلا.‎ to his camp, as his own embassador, is re- 
ee as being so unlike the original that only inten- 
ء:‎ ‘can necount for it. It wears also an oriental 
look :—can it haven Persiangource? The words are these: 
“Then Darius reelined on his couch, and his, nobles and 
magnates sat before him: first Darius; second Bar Nooragh 
his: brother aera in A., which MS. olone has any 
names in this p> سيو‎ }; the third Vashinghee; the fourth Door- 
yesh the Banmar; the sixth Zadmahir; the seventh 
ordad; the eighth Kineear; the ninth, the one in the cem 
tre, a tre, a king of barbarians; the tenth Prudes, a general ; ‘the 
eeus,a chief of the army; the twelfth Rooitmus.” 
ree named fourteen, and the ninth in A.'s list, being a king 
of JEthiopians, corresponds with the ninth in N. 
, 0) We adda few specimens of single er 1 
from different parts of the Syriac t 
















rehe 7 / an: 7 اس‎ roy (Ste 
عمد‎ iy ra Others again are greatly altered, 
eine either a different text, or unaccountable corruption, 
oriutentional substitution.. ‘Thos Pausanias, the murderer 
of Philipp) is Theoseedos ; Alcibiades (11.4) is Abtermteenos 
SE باحك‎ Alnakbeetus; Kynegirus and: Mne- 
sochares, Ko | and Meeseekis; and so on. Demos- 
thends himself by a corruption no doubt of the a text, 
becomes two. men (ti. 4), so that the second speech ot x7 
orator is attributed to another person: “And the counse 
Doodsteeanos was the same as that of Demosthenes ;" hile 
at the end of the speech of this man, the translator has : 
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A dew examples of the manner in which the Syriac trans- 


١ Istor treats proper names-are here subjoined... First we give 


mumes of persons, then of places.* عانم‎ amet 8ك‎ 
ممع‎ . Nikteebis for Nectanebus through: 
ont. The MSL. hos the reading رعفقه عدار‎ but no doubt by 
accidental omission of a syllable. Idnumtanee (p.29'of the 
كدوك‎ MS.) = Endymion, The teachers of Alexander are 
Lucraneecus, from Peelos—(Locratetis is, his nurse in A, 
et ما‎ Vex rit ay geste the teacher aes ig 
from Pella);—Apus from. Limneus in. grammar= .; pus 
of مود‎ tah and V. teacher of music; 0 معد عدم‎ 
tencher of apophthegms—= Aristomanes teacher of rhetoric 
مف سر‎ (the name pens corrupted according to Miiller for 
Anaximenes); Aristotle, from Melasens (Mdijows of A.); and 
Ardeepos of Dmatskeeos, teacher in the art of war, Here 
the text of A. is at fault, being, as it stands, 6 عمس عملم‎ di 
fanupents d cogerts., The Syriac seems to indicate that the 
first words point out exercise in arms, like déwlodddcxalag; 
A. shows that Dmatskeeos is a corruption of Aaspaxgrds, 
—d being read for af, @ standing for », and the vowela being 
erroncously placed in the Syriac. But where Ardeepus 
comes from, and what ل‎ cegwré; means, 1 am unable to say. 
In the list of combatants in the games, where: Nicolans 








and. Alexander contend (P.-C, 1. $19, Syr. pp. 60, 61), the 
: and hatin ع ل‎ 


Syriac has nine names like the Greek a 
ties, but they are all so much altered that two or three. only 
have any resemblance. These are Keetinaus= Klitomachus, 
Nikomos=Klinomachus, and possibly Adustus= Aristippus. 
In the list of pe who visited the talking trees. with 
Alexander (Ps.-C, mr. $17, Syr. pp. 240, 241), Phoormioon= 
Parmenio, also written soon after, within the: space of two 
ages, Parmaoon; Arthooroon = Kgérrgor jn the acctisative, 
elsewhere written Kartil; Gooroon supplies the place of Iollaa 
in\the original; Philipos (sic) has no doubt fallen out of لتقا‎ 
and V.’s text, as he is mentioned afterwards: nara 
Theodectes; and Harclioon stands for Tewten which must 
have fallen out of A.’s and V.'s text: There were twelve in 
all, but A. V., N. name only eight, Neocles:and Diiphilus 
mentioned by A. and V. being unknown to.N. 








89 1t may be remarked that Dr. Perkins seers not to have followed a uni- 
form system in his transcription of proper names. 
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The Persian accounts of Alexander, as far ast can gather, 

exercise the same freedom in regard to proper-names, | Fili- 

qils,. ails, Qidatia (who is in Firdosi queen of Andalusia), are: per- 

mistakes of فى‎ for رئى‎ and و‎ for ¢s, a8 Spie- 

lremarks. ‘The murderérs of Darius become Mahydar and 

ie Roxana, Rosanek; Candaalus, Qidris; while‏ م 
She Serine son! of Candace is Tinds.‏ 

The Syriac version so often shows an intention to follow 
the original Greek in the proper names, and yet differs from 
it in many other instatices so enormously, without notice 
and without the appearance of invention, that 1 am ata loss 
to’ ‘secount for the variations, which are greater and) more 
surprising in the names of places than of persons. ‘The 
names are قم‎ numerous as in the MS, A., and even a few 
are to be met with which cannot be found ‘there, where they 
exceed in number those of V., B. or C. In some instances 
the Greek accusative serves as the form which the Syriac 
adopts, and this, with neglect of the Greek vowels, changes 
aie materially: thus 5 have Mikthoon for Maynthr, 
Olympida. for : Olym other instances a syllable is 
ا‎ or a lette change, or left out, or inserted, and a 
resemblance may be detected. But ina number of Cases, 
and and that too in lists, where in other respects agreement be- 
tween A: and N. may be traced, occur names of entirely 
another form, whieh no philological process can bring into 
connexion with the names of the ds | These great 
deviations, united with the resemblances already noticed 
between, the Syriac life and the Persian sccounts of Alex- 
andes led me at one time to conjecture that the Syriac 

might not be directly derived from the Greek, but that 

er, the ‘transformations should be ascribed to a distilla- 
tion through two lan But this hypothesis could not 
stand, ١ For the points of connexion with the Persian legend 
are nearly. all to be discovered in the medimval also: the 
Syriac at tinies shows an immediate dependence on the 
Greek; and the names do not indicate, io far as 1 can 
judge, any influence from the Persian. , they differ 
from one another: Qidifa is Candaka i in Pa: Syria, Qidris, 
Candarus (Oandaules),. It is easier to ل‎ that this 
اك‎ translation is the source from which the Persians 
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T believe’ the-name ‘in V.srew out’ ofA.'s corrupt text, 
Which is ¥iz'di myspie adres ‘Oluniiddos mao dxig poawpodans ونه‎ 
188! نمب نج لان‎ al deerona Padang, مسأعجلله 8ه‎ airy ممه عذج 3 عسث نمه‎ 
Somehow or other deiserwMoteye was transformed into Divi- 


١ The romances of the middle ages show tio hesitation in 
altering names and inventing new ones. Many of Alexan- 
der's herves are scarcely distinguishable in-their new dress, 
and historical verity is aa entirely lost sight of in the intro- 
duction of new characters, as in other kinds of invention, 
The twelve peers elected by Alexander at Aristotle's. sug- 
gestion, in the French romance, are mentioned in the follow- 
ing lines : 14و رع‎ 1 
9 -* Primerains i metes Tolomé et Clincon, 
١ Lineanor et Philote, et Dant Emenidon, 

. Perdicas ot Lione avoee Antigon 
Soo) ١ Atitiocus avoee; of sunt xm, par nen.” |, Tan 
Here Clincon may be Clitns; Lineanor, Nicanor; 'Lione, 
Leonnatas; Aridés, Arrhibas (Arrian, 8,5): Aristé,’ Ariston 
(Atrian, 8,11); Caunus, Calanas (Arran, $, 5): Emenidus, 
who is 5 principal hero of the eet orb umenes. Tn 
the German romance of Lamprecht, Hephaestion becomes 
Vestian ; Oxyathres (brother of Darius, FeO. Cevien- 
yr; Parmenio, Parmfnus; Eumelus (Ps.-C.. 11, 14), Eortitl tis: 
sus and Ariobarzanes, Bysan and Arbazan and ‘the 
ounger son of quéen Candace is called Karacterin the 

n, Charogos.” In general this poem contains few nanies 
ittention being concentrate on Alexatiilet—and ‘of 
the few the most are correctly written, Inthe’ English in 
mance a number of fictitious persons ap ear, and’ historical 
hames are somewhat deformed. Let eptanabtis, Clorfia- 
tris, Bulsifall (Bucephalus), Glitoun (Clitus), Etheilie@hes 
(Eteocles), Dilmadas (Déemades), Octinter (Oxyathres), serve 
هه‎ examples of the latter. Mark of Rome, ¢ tke Tibire in 
Alexander's army, with a great multitudé on the Persia 
Side, might be adduced ‘us examples of the foriiér. " 
names of places and the geographical notices ip 
notwithstanding the anachi 
Serving of study: © 
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ip. arora [as if it were4d7y, and not toyong], and. knowledge 
Wer. 


“a, 5 18. Candace, descendant. of Semiramis (proneptis, 
V,), is called in N, queen of Samrat. This word is drawn 
hy the translator from Semiramis, whom he thus almost 

‘These, seek uaa ht be added, 

specimens, to Ww many might are per- 
haps more than suflicient to test the mai of the Syriac trans- 
lator... It. will be readily believed, after this, that he is often 
free even to looseness, لصن‎ that the int of the narrative, 
mrereyier there 1 is any subtlety, vanishes in his hands, 


$18. 


The fate which the proper names have met with in this 
Syriac translation deserves a moment's attention. They may 
bare, been drawn from avery vicious MS, _ It would pert be 

nge, if in passing from,Greek into an oriental Jan pguage 
hey shook be somewhat altered in shape; nor would they 
ales but rather. mach more exposed to change by careless 
بو سيد"‎ of the text than other words, And they might 
be intentionally altered by one who felt that he had a work 
ل‎ fiction in his hands, which he was free to remodel as he 


econ: in the latest Greek recension of Pseudo-Callisthenes 

names begin to show a tendency towards alteration. 
‘Thus the: MS, C, gives to Pausanias the murderer of Philipp 
the alias of Anaxarchus. The same MS. gives three names 
to the youngerson of queen Candace: Jogig tir xai.Godrre xal 
diguor saloizeror, “A daughter-in-law of queen Candace is 
ealled Harpussa by B. and C ل‎ Matersa by A., and Margie 
by Ve 0 Latin. version does not often vary from Au!" but 
one singular instance is contained in the words ocourring 
just before Alexander is poisoned: * Mater ejus ad eum serip- 
serat super, Antipatri et Divinopatri simultatibus,” where 
Miiller proposes to read  Cleopatrm” instead of the monster 
of a-name in the text. That name however must have been 
in the MS. of Julius Valerius, from which the French poem 
borrowed its materials, as it makes mention of him several 








Hone (between pages 501 and 507 of Michelant’s ed.). Thus 
we read : 
shoals rence eae eae 
| 2 o lui’ Antipater, qui ا ازع‎ 





a a معد كاك‎ 


This oracle appears in the Syriac translation, as follows: 

“When Plooneekus and Anmeetakus and Turkalua, three 
heroic men, engage in combat together, then will Thebes be 
rebuilt.” gine ate 

Just afterwards a Theban: at the Isthmian games is repre- 
sented as throwing down three antagonists, instead of gain- 

ing three kinds of victory. ‘Here N. differs in other respects 
also from A. and V. 

Pseudo-Call,, 11. $1. Alexander say to the Athenians in 
Al: ver di wraps جاع‎ iA ‘Avior, theyar موماعت لي ينا‎ tee a 
{hiatus]: which V. partly omits. ‘The tense is apparently’: 
“ After making an حي نمدا‎ into Agia {for Alexander in 
the legend ha ee returned from Asia 1 thought that 
fhe Athenians would deem me worthy to ead the armies of 
| N. however has: “And now I have come to this 
corner of eed Athena!], for I wish to know bow you regard 

me” Tt is probable that the hiatus in A. was found by the 
Syriac tr itor in his manuscript also.* 5 

“Pseudo-Call., 1. $2. N. has: “the death of that tormen- 
ted one, your father ;" while rpisxdxow propérly denotes thriee 





3 Thid. “You whe urged the Athenians to fight sigh : 


the king of Persia."—A. “And by this advice you would 
create enmity between us and the king of Persia. "SN. ; 
which is in this place nonsense. 

١ 11 $5. “Socrates who was herald in Alis” {Hellas} in 
the Greek is 2. 1) Hadeuripioy riz‘ خط شتفي‎ 
~ IES ite “First know this, that man is born."—N, for 
“that you were born a man,” 

m1. § 19. N. has: “And I will give, to each’ 7 eatery 
month... three horses [!], six drachms and and atraw 
and grass on ae 1+ should be: “TI will give to’ a foot- 
man three gold pieces, and to a horseman five [and grain 
and fodder, which j 13 wanting in لعل‎ Was the rtp of N. 
corrupt here? * . 
119522. A. bas: “Since in judgment isda ae power, 
you'are on a par with the Olympian gods.” N/'s translation 
is: “and that those gods whom your mother Olympias wor- 
ships [1] may raise you and sins you over all apy 






220111101111111 1110 yb tence, عه‎ 1 think. 
dwg regione Suomi quoted in Piet مو‎ pag Hapa'scs ف‎ 
wai رضخا‎ and the Syr. “ and Saturn were duped by his children” 
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delay, and wait till should come.” نآ‎ (a jester accord- 
ing to A., V. and N., but the ae ci of Cleo eopatra accordin 

‘B.) gre sly insults. Alexander at the feast, and. is Jill 
bin means. 3 table:hurled at his head, لل هه‎ hs 

With o,cup,! as t others agree in representing, a 

upon, this, rush ak dig hen welvn awcsti aatbecibees Reva 

ity, he ae طن‎ knife.taken from the cook, as N. has it... Alex- 
ander.now ; amakeey a general attack. upon the guests. ا‎ 8 
“smote the gu half killed them—Rupeton and Kil- 
lectaron,. one their companions—ande the house waa 
filled, witty: the dying.” The original (the MS. B.) has here 
edd Weir Kerraiper lorplay. ‘The Latin, “prorsus ut nihil 

Centaurorum Lapitharumque convivio demutaret.”. The 
text before the Syriac translator must have been: qv dd متمق‎ 
dan die سمي امم‎ lorogiar, which he so incredibly misun- 

stood as to turn the Lapithm and Centaurs. into two. per- 
sons present at the entertainment. Land R are not. unfre- 
quen ty put for. one another in the Proper names of this 
work, ‘as Kartil for. Kraterus In Ps,-C. 1.922, it is said « 
اس مي ا‎ Dor le at the time of marriage avoided 
the name of Adaiw,, a lent it should be an omen of divorce, 

The Syriac translator, unable to understand this, guesses at 
the-meani ; “And in consequence of the death of Lucius, 

cept his mouth from railing.” . 

li,, بد‎ 846, In N,, Alexander says to the The- 
bene. sine up within their walls: “Do you therefore eat the 
pitch of Doratha, inasmuch as you, by your own will, have 
shut y قمحا‎ up ina cage.” V. has nothing correspond- 

es | ut: A's {ext 1s: adew pop bad 0م‎ ddge meray Eu bnvrody 
tysdetoartes نهم‎ ray .شيم‎ It seems strange that the sense 
in/s0.easy a passage could be misapprehended ; but if N. 
had in his ) ak MS. some corrupt reading like سكم‎ pip 
غنوه‎ ddgure Were dpxisioavres x. 1.4. his mistake admits of a 
possible solution.) — 

‘Pseudo-Call. t §46.. The Thebans, after the sack of their 
city by Alexander, inquire at Delphi whether they will ever 
be resstablished there, This is-related by N, at much greater 
length than! ممما مق عوط‎ V.. B. and C. have nothing parallel. 
سي ب‎ replies: 

| AE gute عب لساار؟ كو‎ xal lar répayo; Hoivdriwr:, 
“m9 Sift iat epee 21 wile or, عب‎ 
:جم مانطجبة)‎ 2) enibl 4 | 
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>The manher in hich 5 Syriac decd Wine tise 
‘iis task deserves our notice. Heré, as we are not entirely 
certain what waa the character and state of his text, devin- 
tions from the text of A:, so far as they give a good ‘mean- 
ing, and yet may be laid’ to’ the charge of the translator, 
ht not to be reckoned against him, ‘There is reason also 
£6 elieve that his Greek copy contained a text imperfect or 
corrupt, But aside from all this, his blunders are sonumer- 
rae and glaring that we cannot help regarding سلط‎ as en- 
8 مسيم‎ a tent for his work. 
enrich in F his essay De Auctt. Greece. versionibus et com- 
mentariis Syrincis, Arab., ete. (Leipz., 1842), § xiv., ‘raises 
the question how the numerous versions from Greek into 
Syriac, at one time made, were executed. ‘To this he re- 
turns answer that nearly all have perished in neice 
of the Syriac being superseded by the Arabic, while’ the 
few extant ones remain unpublished in the chests of hbra- 
ries. It is unfortunate that the ene work, one of the 
few specimens of its kind, seit a k so nnfavorably « of 
abilities of the translator. Per aps, however, itis not 
a fair specimen. Perhaps the original work was judged to 
be so worthless that a competent hand could not be found 
to give his time to it, or it may have been hurried over 
Without care or revision. The facet however still sremuins 
that mistakes in regard to the Greek langtage, some | of 
them enormous enough, occur not unfrequently; ‘and that 
oe is occasionally manifested of Greek حسييست‎ ‘and 


We mil illustrate what has been said bya fow examples 


out of man 
Pseuido-Call, 12 ‘xx. xxi. The wey apa is “the: abide 
tion of Olympia, F p ilipp's marriage with Cleopatra, and the 
brawl at the marringe-feast. The Syriac translator speaks 
of Olympias as cast ont from among neue Sa mor wives, and of 
Cleopatra as added ‘to his other wives. 
returning from an expedition; tinds hig father in aie act a 
celebrating his mar. he says in the other ‘authorities: 
“When I give my mother Olym in marriage to another 








‘king, I will invite you tothe: ding; N. ‘has, on the con- 


trary: “I will not invite you to the wedding, قله‎ mom did: not 


—  —— 2 74" بالا‎ 
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Lippusees folk buth of Yude, ret} | 
Ahey hayen sealk, pret plenty oo) انيه‎ nah 
coe op) And maken clothis of gret dynté,. اا‎ 
,ربنع ينيد‎ And goth heom seolf y-liche bare.” ٠ Pre ee 
They are thus an Indian people, asin Palladius. 9 1 
This ta be the place ine that the author of our trans- 
lation introduces « number of words which he calls Persian, 
into-his work, The first instance of this occurs near the 
beginning, in‘an account of some ‘astrological calenlations 
performed by Nectanebus: “He arranged the sun of crys: 
tal and the moon of diamond, and Mars, which is called in 
Persian Vahram, of a red stone of the color of blood; Mer- 
eury the Secretary, which in the Persian Im Bunge is called 
wr, of an emerald; Jupiter, which is called in Persian 
Hoormareer [?], of a white stone; Venus, which is called in 
Persian Anaheed, of sapphire, a stone of black color [?]; ‘and 
keeper of hours (Saturn) called in the Persian Pharnoag™, 
We find also: “Hector whom they call in Persian Solve" 
1,42, Syr.'p. 128, where Meeroz is spoken of without any 

omer in the original); “the Caspian Gates, Veroo Hager as 
Tt 1s called” (11. 19, Syr.p. 181); “ass-goats, called 4 the 
Pérsinn tongue karboos " and “animals called horned-noses, 
which are called in the Persian tongue merkuedad or bergadad” 
(11120, Syr. pp. 272, spat and a tekti-rawan is mentioned 
in two places, the latter of the two being where Alexander's 
cap 1s to be carried In it into Egypt. nT 
Twice only do words professing to be Indian occur: The 
male and female trees (111. 17, Syr. pp. 289, 24 Dare ealled in 
their language Meetoora and Mioosa (in A, jovdot duaodeus, in 
B: wooved werGots). "Phe huge animal, larger than an elephant 
int ‘Size, and called by V., as well as by Palladius, Spice) 
raninus,**ts said in the Syriac life to have the name of Mash- 
klet, in the ‘native eet Only one allusion, and that a 
singular one enough, shows the translator to be acquainted 
with the Seriptares, It occurs in the narration of the build- 
ing of Alexandria, and is as follows: “And this Serpedos 
is Joseph, the son of Jacob, whom the Egyptians’ regard ‘as 
3 od." ©)" ne | ظ‎ a 
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Sad reg ae peace لمسم بص يوووا سوال‎ 
i shea eos rains (dentyraune 1) azeer than elephants, alo with three 
horns sharp ion Geraci (Weber 1, 224). 
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These examples mid geo rhaps more than sufficient to make 
it ay , that afer! all due illowances for miistranslation, 
and tor arbitrary departures from the original’ or additions 
to it—which however I must impute to him in the least 
degree—the text which the Syrine translator ‘followed, dif- 
fered from that vos and. from V.'s Greek text, not-only in 
br yin ater arger portions not to be found in either 
of them, but also in many»minor particulars. It was, in 
short, although not a new recension, like those in the MSS. 
B.. and C., another, Soe ع‎ edition of the “sini 
which A. represents. 





gut. 


Two. instances have just been pointed oh: in yy fees the 
Syriac life agrees With the Persian accounts of Alexander, 

Bs yet Pseudo-Callisthenes and his Latin مكنا‎ ia have 
nothing corresponding. In these cases, however, as was 
sarmatkedd, some of the mediaval peems furnish a parallel, 
and thus make it probable that the Persians borrowed from 

fuller Greek or from this very Syriac translation. 
Totracinatens here there is no } lel to be found, in 
occidental romances, is the visit. Alexander, under dis- 
guise, as his own embassador, to the king. of China ATsin), 
pc aay found in the third of the accompanying ex- 
icine ا 95 ال اده‎ as we learn, from 

8 exander- p. 81), is. as. follows: 

“Iskender ... wendet sich gegen den Fagfir yon China. 
Wieder in alter Weise, als sein elgener Gesandter erachqint 
er vor dem Fagfir, und wird mit allen Ehren empfangen, 
Er iibergiebt dem Fagfir einen Brief, worin derselbe in allen 
Ses بوهم‎ und .Wiirden bests and wenn er 




















Begehren, in das der Fagfir auch willigt.” The Syriac life 

is more modest, and gives indication, perhaps, of an earlier 

form of the fable, in mat no submission on the part. of the 
5-0 Tsin is mentioned. 

h, so far as I have observed, there is no other ac- 
py re exanier’s visit to China, yet in the work of Pal- 
ladius inserted in the MS. مف‎ he visits the silk-making peo- 
ple of the Seres (Miller's Ps. Mi p. 102); and in the English 

the same secount re-appears with some’ additions 
(Weber 1. 200). | 
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the whole country was filled with the stench from the bones 
and skulls.of men whom the horse had devoured. ‘This may 
be an oriental exaggeration of the translator. 3. It is also 
said: that the وله ص‎ reukiieel mark on him; ‘of a wolf 
holding anox in his mouth. 4. Alexander bridles’ him 
and then mounts, bat in the other authorities, he rides on 
him without bridle. 6. Philipp, who happens to be on the 
wall inspecting troops, sees his son upon the horse. ‘T'liese 
lust particulars seem to show a fuller and somewhat differ- 
ent textfrom any Greek one that is extant. 
vod ملعمو مل‎ 1.315, Philipp, on consulting the oracle nt 
Delphi (or, a8 the Syriac. haa ‘it, on consulting Poleeoos, 4 
diviner at Delphi, i.e. Apollo!), receives the response, that 
he who shall mount Bucephalus and ride through the city, 
shall reign over the world. The Syriac wholly mistakes the 
sense of a very plain passage) but among other things has: 
“Surrounded: by elephants, he will run a great horse,” ete, 
and these elephants he introduces twice. It is possible’ that 
his text made mention of elephants, it being incredible that 
he should so far pervert the present text, as to draw from 
it this absurdity. | | 

‘}. In/a passage answering to Ps.-C_1.$16, the Syriac alone 
introduces the names of two of Aristotle’s scholars, Kalkal- 
vah and Pateeoon. These may be inventions of the trans- 


vfiicTn ithe account of the contest with Nicolaus’ (Ps.-C. 1. 
= 18):the Syriac alone informs us that Alexanier received 
from hia! father forty horses and asses, sixty chariots with 
harnesses and’ bridles, and ten thousand dinars, This coin 
is introduced morethan once, The games where Alexander 
fought are said to have been at Ephesus, but I now —— 
‘this to-be'a blunder of the Syriac translation for Pisa of the 





original: 
oT. In Pa-Q. 1. $-16,-Alexander compares the Persians to 
flies attacked by بعر‎ but in the Syriac to honey-bees flee- 
ing before smoke. — bis looks like an intentional variation. 
In the samesection, after the passage over the river Stran- 
gas (Istrakeenos, Syr.}, which all mention, the Syriac alone 
carries Daring across another river, which he calls the Lee- 
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report of the messengers, Darius takes a handful of the 
mustard-seed into, his mouth and says::‘they are few but 


1 The Greek and V. agree witli the Syriac in the number of 
letters in this passage (Ps-O. 1. 8986-20); excapting that 
they want the last reply of Alexander; but nota word about 
the shishmeen or the mustard-seed occurs ini them all.;) It 
is remarkable, again, that. Mirkhond follows-this variation 


from the Greek form of the fable. Darius says in this his- 
torian (Shea, p. 385): “I send you a coffer full of gold, and 
an ass-lond of 


| sesame; to give ‘ale by these two objects an 
idea of the extent of my wealth and powers.” Zu-ul-Kur- 
nain (i.e, Alexander) replies, asin N.: “... as to the sesarmé, 
although the grains are many in number, it is however soft 
to the touch, and of all kinds of food the least noxious and 
disagreeable. In return I send you a kajis of mustard-seed, 
that you may taste and acknowledge the bitterness of my 
Victory. ١ ١ 

_ This same incident of the seeds transmitted by each king 
to the other مس‎ westward also. Jt appears im. both the 
French and anrumances. In the French, Darius sends 


adoad of small white grains, sweet to the taste, like pe 


more than a Spanish mule could carry, and bids tell A lex- 
ander that he He more men than there are. grains inthe 
load. Pfatfe Lamprecht describes these grains as poppy- 
seeds, which Alexander was told to countaf he اننيد الجن‎ 
tain the host of Darius. Alexander put some of them into 
his mouth, and said: “'They are so soft and: taste soowell 
that 1 pope 1 shall well drive away his army with my-young 
men." Both romances make Alexander send back pepper- 
corns to. Darius,* b bine ote silundl 
4. In several particulars of the account of Bucephalis 
(Ps.-C., £ $318, 17), the Syriac translation differs from all the 
other sources above named, It agrees indeed with .A., and 
with that MS. only, in stating that the wonderfal man-eating 
colt was brought to Philipp by rulers of Cappadocia, But 
it. differs from A. and the rest—1, In.caying that: Bycepha- 
lus was slat up in a cirenlar iron prison. But the! word 
here used in the Greek, sé;xeddog (the cancellusof late Latin), 
may have been misunderstood. 2. The Syriac states: that 





- ١ * Michelunt’s Alimanure, pp 232, 233. Laamprecht, vr. 1880-1943, ظ‎ 
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origin of the other. « Minor peculi 
are guch as the following. © | 
1 The legend: represents بيعي نيع مدت‎ from Darics! كه‎ 
meas Ne e tribute according to custom ‘paid: by kin 
‘hey had come, says V., “petitum pecunias a Phil- 

ipo prc scilicet aque atque ‘terre ;"' where perhaps an 
03 hension of the old symbols of earth and water, 
distended the Persian king, gave rise to the fiction. _Al- 
exander, stilla youth, ‘replies: “ Hieccine elementa ‘Persm 
mortalibus venditant, que cunctis deus in commune largitus 
est?” A., B. and C. have the same response, the latter, how- 
ever, in another connexion. B. and C. make Alexander ask 
the embassadors what they expected to receive. They reply: 
ik gowod bearded hitpae وومعاء‎ youriow. The Syriac, although 
not containing this passage, implies its existence in Alexan+ 
der's answer, which is: “go and say to Darius your master, 
that formerly, when Philipp had no son, the hens he pos- 
sessed Inid golden eggs, but that they have become barren 
and do not lay, from the time Sena he had a son Alexander.” 
It is امات‎ that, although not in the Greek of either 
of the recensions nor in the Latin, this anecdote is found in 
the Persian legend of Alexander. In Shea's Mirkhond (p. 
re hae ‘the parallel ا‎ ssage runs as follows: “As Dari, ad 

“depositedin the strong-hold of his treasury an 
Gee tribute of thousand golden eggs from 
after that monarch's death he sent an embassy t 

| ant; to which demand Iskander thus 
ire which laid the golden eggs has long since 


In all the authorities Daring sends to Alexander a whip 
and ‘a ballind wboxof gold. (Ps.-0.1. $36.) Inthe Sy 
Darius adds ten measures of shishmeen (sesam s) to 
symbolize the number of his troo In his subsequent 
speech to his army, Alexander makes use of these 
and says, after putting some of them . into his mouth: “they 
are many but tasteless”. And they recur | in 4 letter 
from Darius, where pardon is offered to Alexander: “I 
ee sent to you shishmeen. If vou can gaunt them you 
“know how numerous:are my armies.” Finally Alex: 
onde yes Darius some mustard-seed, “that you may 
says he, “that a little mustard is sharper than 
[ noe 8 And after the’ story is Trepeate 
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«(nother striking example-of the greater.closeness of rela- 
tion between A. and N., than between V. and either of them, 
is. furnished by the poem in more tham one; hundred! lines 
which the flute-player Ismenias.is narrated. by A. and V. 
(not by B. and C.), to have recited before Alexander, in order 
to arouse his pity for fallen Thebes. .V. does not: mention 
his name, and makes use of about thirty lines.of the ong- 
inal. The Syriac translator, though here also he is, singu- 
larly at fault and full of blunders, can be traced through «a 
large part of the ‘eg He, like V., does not. name Isme- 
nins: He probab ees a corrupt text; butif the transla- 
tion into, English does him justice, where he calls the mana 
trumpeter, and says that he “sung in the Macedonian lan- 
guage through the trumpet, for he understood the Macedo- 
nian language,” it will be difficult to say what blunder he 
could لاجد ب‎ | ١ 
One more illustration only of the close relation. between 
and A. The poisoning of Alexander by Antipater and 
is despatched by V. within the space of ten or twelve 
| B. and ©. are fuller, but omit several particulars....A 
part of the narrative in A. is on a page where nearly all 
the words are obliterated. The sounder portion of the nar- 
rative in that MS. begins thus :—rér selotaeror ‘Buppthrye, dg 
Ok وسار‎ Bafvhivog Giagoei. Tudryr dxedevon dvoitus, xal, alien 
mpomedgeiver w migaura by موجمج‎ sidiyour pukcrree. The Syriac 
pers anpptics the.missing words: “And the house in which 
he was had a door opening to the river Euphrates. He 
ordered that that door should be left open, and he told the 
‘keepers not to remain there to watch it.” Then. the two 
narratives proceed onward together for some time; | - 
In several cases where names are. mentioned.-by رخف‎ they 
are omitted by all the other texts that I have compared ex: 






A few.of the:principal peculiarities of the Syriac-life, by 
which it is: distinguished fom all the Greek recensions and 
from Julins Valerius, deserve to, be. noticed. We have 
already mentioned the two passages of considerable length 
ioe ara ee one of them at least: must have hadea Greek 
source, the»presumption is strong in favor of the Greek 
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hter of the‏ نهل the‏ ف men:‏ اله ف وو forts‏ ل 
Whoever is born in this‏ ,م Sun, and be stands in‏ 
hour, will, be despised an: contermned amon ‘men. Hold‏ 
for the star Mercury, the Scribe, | wie‏ سوم on this hour,‏ 
vails in the zodiac, and the horned Goat ven fet and a‏ 

wards his sons were alienated from him, and went into he 
desert. In this hour the Dogstar was born. In this hour 
therefore seat yourself on the couch of childbearing, and 
advance your pains as vigorously as you can, for the sake 
of Jupiter the lover of virgins. In this hour was born Dio- 
nysus, the quiet, peaceful and humble, who taught rest. 
And in this hour, Ammon having ram's horns was born. 
As to the Bucket and Fishes 5 quarius and ...ل [#مععفلط‎ 
in this hour was born the father of men and the king of 
gods and the holder of the world; he who establishes the 

gdom—Jupiter, was born in this hour, O queen.” 

Of this long passage, evidently abounding in mistransla- 
tions, and looking somewhat like a version from a. poetical 
original, we have nothing in B., C.or V. A. is here miser- 
ably corrupt,* but amid the corruption we trace a text very 
much contracted indeed, but yet Seattle the reader con- 
tinually of the Syriac. For the passa, nning: “for this 
hour io prevails,” A. affords the following parallel; 
‘Oo ity nope: [oxogrio;, not sets as Miiller proposes], xai 4 
nougens Tlie يد و‎ luyor mhijtto: 1d lefr aliteplwr Foe @ x trom 
lorta Tor pevrieror TatTy Ti سامقد ه ججة‎ doe napa nod Kare npdges, 
What the sense is fore 1 cannot tell, but N.’s “ great armies 
of animals will devour him” seems drawn from adios, . «سوع‎ 

_xatacigiges, Again in the sentence beginning:.“ for in this 
hour Cancer and Saturn,” we have in A.: 6 ydp wapsiroz ه‎ xal 
dgior, Ae rar th pannge! In yep eyo 
Sooror. rw t ge: “In that hour Horn-sha 

. Libru,” ete. finds its parallel in Av’s 4 pag xeghonpopo; pe 
alge tera. [corrupt, but the last word giving oceasion to the 
Libra of the Syriac] mpodirotow ror byscror, dal عقر‎ xarédy لم‎ 
welds 'Evdevturo etixedor ,ملاسم سممة مومهم‎ dig re yyloea اوسج‎ 
gies وملعم‎ [nvgis رمتب‎ redewrg]. And in the same way sey- 
oral other resemblances may be traced. 








+ Muller, justly says of AU text, which be gives in his notes: “ Codiax A: 
bogs: جصم م افوس‎ prebet centones, ita tamen mancos et dilaceratos, ut scriba 
ne egeens renders عط السب‎ exarersh, intellexisse videtur.” A corrupt text, 
ag well as an imperfect knowledge of the original, may have embarrassed the 
Syriac translator here. 
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ight | ظ‎ 5 Was born, 116 
٠ tatght revolution. In that hour Horn-ehape: bathed [?}: 


nidrrative between C.'ahd NY is found! in“ Tidivwlous’story 


of the achievements of- بالك‎ ors re Nicolaus having: plot 


ted the destruction of Alexander in the second conteat, ‘where: 
the latter used Bocephalus in lien of another boree; the ane 
mal, lashed’ to’ fury by lis minster’s' whip, raises: his’ front 
legs, and "strikes Nicolaus dend, and also tears*another ‘eom-: 


. batant*from his charioty by seizing hold ع‎ his Jeft hand! 


with the mouth, “'The*radiments of this‘alsa lie in the MS) 
O24 where we have xi) 0 Booxtqalos sepexiliee mig Traous,: aut 
tbr’ wi ل‎ sngidganin  verding (I) daeeptyers, °° 


ret) 01 


. م0‎ the other hand, not only does 1 agree with A, in 


almost every instance where that MS. differs from B. and ©, 
or from either of them, but in several instances the Tresem- 
bl ances, When the Latin translator condenzes the narrative, 


are quite striking, One such instance obcurs ‘early in the 





ifs, in the account of the birth of Alexander. Olympias is 


told to endure her, pangs, until “a favorable conjunction 6f 


the’planets shall arise: Nectanebus in’ N., after ealeulating 


9 ap stars, speaks as follows: “Delay seating yourself a little, 


‘queen, until an hour passes: for this hour Scorpio ‘pre 
vaste” anid Satirn and the Sun and Libra sre adverse, at 
whoever is born in thig hour, great armies ‘of animals will 
devour him. And in this hour the #odiacil sins of the wun 
move very fist. Bat hold on, and strengthen yourself, and 
ees this hour; for in this hour Cancer and Saturn were 
duped by his children, nnd then was born a biform,and’he 
bound Kim and threw him into the seai'and the seq ‘Wns 
emptied from his increase, and Jupiter took’ the thront of 


heaven in his stead. In that hour Déedoptis w 


Libra forsook the, beim of pencé, and from her height'came 
down to the earth, and held intercourse with the eill y Td titi 
tanee [Endymion }, and of him she brought forth a Charming 
eon, and he died by a flame of fire. “Therefore le who is 
born im this hour, will die in the fire. Tn’ this hour home- 
loving Venus was married; and Mars was killed without 
sword or blow, In this hour the women who.serve, Venus 
mourn and weep: for her husband. Pass. by this hour, for 
the’god ‘Mars rises ‘up and threatens’! In this “hour, Mars” 


the lover of adulterers tind “warriors, and “withomt 
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sot of Kiryana "This is a blir for oof التق‎ (oo 
B.; O. has Ardeus; A., Abéaius corrupt for Areius; V. has 
nothing), king of Acarnania. — It is curious that the modern 
Greek romance of Alexander* calls Nicolaus son of Darius 
(instead of Arcins, and evidently corrupt), | Hete it may be 
worth wlile to notide « close agreement between A. and N. 
Me area ag seal solves to hin Nicolaus 3 the . 
sworn Ly the progeny ff th opie and of my fathers, and 
by my conception in my moths womb of the offspring of 
the gods, that in this very contest Iwill pee you, in the 
‘contest of horses and ohariots; and I will also come to your 
country, and both yop and all the people in your country will 
Teonquer in my fury.” A. has, Wixddae, durvns dy rip rot duot 
marrphs Grog, wal pyres paotiga lepiy (sic) Gs امم‎ Fedode Gpiors 
rixiow, xal de ty aryl Axcprarae Odowtl oe ovddiwouas Hore 
كا‎ C. and VY. condense, but all the differences between A. and 
N. are die to free translation. Again, N. gives the’ names of 
the combatants at the games three times over; the other au- 
thorities-onlf twice. ‘These names, be it noticed, differ in > 
N. from those in the Greek and Latin, and in the three places 
from one another. N. also alone gives the names of the char- 
iots (or charioteers, as he must have read it in his original 
text), ip aie ray gives the names of four of Alexan- 
der's horses; the MS. C. gives those of two. But the princi- 





pal points of agreement here between N. and 0. are first an 
at aire the colors which the combatants wore. - N. says: 
“Now the champions were robed in garments of various 
colors, The first pa on sky-colored apparels the second. 
and third, scarlet clothing; and the fourth, green clothing: 
and the fifth and sixth, garments of the color of wax ; and 
the seventh, yiolet-colored robes; and the eighth, purple.” 
The germ of this 000 in & passage, concerning which 
Miller remarks: “Cod. C. pra-postere intercalata habet, لقعم‎ 
cio unde, مط‎ :" Kui dod Nikédeos 17 ogevin écwoudro: fodire, امع‎ 
aby cing Kiwsr 6 مسومل‎ ixaoig [a corrupt word for which 
Miller conjectures spawiy or apavirw, but رصاعم‎ would suit 
the Syrige text better], عنمب اعم‎ Howpdros. This is all which 
C. contains regarding the colors of the combatants. But the 
most striking point of resemblance in this portion of the 


* » Aswe learn from Berger de Xivrey apod Miller, 


: ا‎ ss 
_ the only long omission in N. of matter found in A. is 


that of Chapters vi-xni of Book 11+ This ps 
mences after the termination of Alexfinder’s a 
Athenians, aid closes just before Alexander goes 
iS & messenger, to the camp of Darius. In the Gree! 
Latin, Alexander proceeds against the Lacediemonians whose 
submission he receives, than marches through Cilicia against 
the barbarians, bathes in the Cydnus, and is eured by the 
physician Bittipp, of the illness thus contracted, breaks the 
bridge.over the Euphrates, has his life attempted by a Per- 
sian, rejects the offers of a satrap to betray Darius, and when 
now in the vicinity of the enemy by a ‘stratazem makes 
them believe that his army is much greater than the reality, 
In this passage also, several letters from Darius to Poruws and 
to his own'satraps with their answer are inserted. Instead 

ye; “Then Alexander departed from th- ce, 


com- 
irs with the 


reek and 













of all this N. says: ج06‎ 
and went to Macedon, and came to the borders of Persia 
and encamped on the river Tigris. And Alexander went 
as a messenger, till he came to Babylon.” The Syriac trans- 
lator then goes on to deseribe Alexander's visit to the camp 
of the Persians, and his dress, in terms which are taken from 
the description, in the original, of the dress of Darius.’ In 
the original, furthermore, nothing is said of Alexander's 
visit to Macedonia or of his entrance into Babylon (or Baby- 
Tenia). In the original, again, a motive js given for Alex- 
ander’s going disguised to the Persian camp :—Ammon, ap- 
pearing to lim in a dream, informs him that his messenger 
will betray him, and orders him to take the mission upon 
himself ‘This looks like ah intentional contraction of a full 
text, but as the Syriac translator hag made use of this lib- 
erty In no other instance, he may have here followed a de- 
_ An instance when the Syriac translator gives us matter, 
to be found in the MS. ©, only مم اسه‎ where else, oceurs in 
the apn of the contest between Alexander and Nico- 
laus (PS.-C. 1, $818, 19), where N, ig much fuller than any of 
the recensions, and deviates in minor points from them all, 
Thus the games at which Alexander.and Nicolaus contend 
are celebrated at Ephesus® instead of Olympia, and Nicolaus 
(Nicaleos) is king of Areeta and in another place of Haleea, 








» Perhaps a blunder for Pisa 
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omit ١ ١ '‏ جك ريد 5 ee‏ "211015 17ت ie‏ ابول سكع ريس 
lise tah a ac 4a ro to speak‏ 
First, then, the order of | pe m }‏ .عير 
we believe, e, throughout with that in A., with the 4 sption.‏ 
that Chapter xv11. of Book 1. of Pseudo-Call. in the Syriac‏ . 
ows Chapter xvi. ‘This is probably due to mere over-‏ 

y ated tats ss prasitia afterwards; for in this N. 

obama the Latin, and all the Greek authorities, | 
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with his father yet alive. an army and ships, Goes 
ratty! Chalcedon (Carthage Libya, دع ا مانم‎ 
is (where he finds an inscription rel ‘to Niikteebiis and bim- 
arg Messages heteern Alerander aed arms, and between the 
sl) ud two of is satrapm. BS ig Sekt great battle with Darius in Arabia. 
leeoon (lium), Babildur (Abdera), the 
shores of Opsteen (the Euzine), ete, He consults the oracle of Apollo at Akar- 


sinates Philipp. Ae ican in toe toy Theoseedos, and to have at iter 
da yf 
rites 


da with, the wife and mother of Darius, and teponuses 
. A. atills the murmurs of bie‘urmy on his way to moet 

Poor defeated and elain., Letter from the Barkh- 
to ‘A. and ag eee hy ab them, 2 1/1 to rin 





Visit to “th nae of the Amseus (Al mats Teter froin 1 Aris 
Ae الجا‎ thin sroudere of" the lene سرف لحت‎ 
‘ yA Daye to eaning. | his dénth Is poisoned by Antipatros 


f the poleoning. A new will, لبد لوا اوسا‎ 
‘anid Ptolers Spies fle What gives to the lniter. Grief of 
donian | iers, Will of A. His conquests and the thirteen Alexandr 
whieh he built, “At the eud, the translator adds that after he died in Babylon, 
‘the day was called Ktal-Aloemve, murder of youth, ‘Thore has been no such 
lsum Boo ig Prep ee give rest tu his soul with ihe kitys that have fol- 
1 الا‎ 1 the MSA. an him." Se ka tee 
tt the are pritited in ita in parenthedos - 
ee oak tim: BR. omission, and ©, transposition]. 
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This appendix we have thought well worthy of being printed 
in the Journal of the Oriental Society, as one of the speci- 
‘mens of the Syriac work. The life itself must be regarded 
as a translation at first or second hand from a Greek original. 
“We suppos@it to be an immediate translation, but cannot 
‘entirely account on this hypothesis for the amazing differ- 
دي‎ mek: per names, which will be. spoken of in their 
‘place. The Greek source was unquestionably the same us 
that from which A, and V. are drawn." Deducting the ve 
t blunders occasionally committed by N. (the مورك‎ if life 7 
it adheres to an original text more fui faithfully th than V ; 
and is usually more full than A, when the ea differ, en 
contractions of the original are seldom att4mpted by 
the § Syriac translator, ‘Phe order of the narrative is with one 
_ exception the same as in A. and V.; and in one case only is 
there an omission of am considerable length. Wherever B. 
* and C, differ from A., they differ also from N. ; but in one or 
es sree ,ع‎ alone contains 7 —one of which is 
evidently an interpolation,—which are found in N. and-no 
where م‎ we The conclusion to be drawn from this is, that 
ie Syriac translator had before him 3 er Greek text than 
any now existing. Finally, N. contains two | 
siderable length in the account of the wonders jn Indi ia, Which 
are Neither in A. which is very brief in this place, nor in V., 
which i is more فر ب‎ A part of the materials in these 
massazes is worked up in another form and another place by 
-; While the rest are not extant in any Greek texte And 
here the curious fact discloses itself that a portion of this 
new matter appears inf Virdosi’s Shah Nimeh. As a Greek 
souree is betrayed by one of these passages, the presumption 
is that both are simple translations from one and the same 
‘manuscript with the rest. ‘These two priate ee 
fis among the more curious portions of the worl: 












1 + Coop. Pe TL $3 56, 28, with the second extract ftom the See traits, 
7 not be amiss to add in a note a href table of contenw of the 
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in an early Greek text. 3. Matter in A. which is-not in V. 
—not to speak of the treatise of Palladius on the Brahmans 
which is pacity an insertion by a later hand—is such as 
follows: the briet narrative of the subjugation of Musicanus, 
of the storming of the rock Aornus, and the @iege of the 
city of the ‘Mali li; the attempt of Alexander after he was 
aisoned to throw himself into the Euphrates; and the bar- 
gain between Perdiccas and Ptolemy to divide the empire. * 
“Teitur معط‎ quoque,” says Miiller, “seriorum additamenta 
putaveris.” This may be true of the passage in بك تت‎ but the 
passage including the two last. circumstances a 32), 15 
shown to be ancient by the parallel place in the Syriac life, 
and might easily have been omitted by the Latin translator, 
whose account of Alexander's deaths much contracted. 


| Sb. | 
An Armenian life of Alexander, under the title Padmu- 
thiun Acheksandri Maketonazwwi (History of Alexander of © 
Maced 55 was published by the Mechitarists at Venice in 
1842, and isattributed by them to Moses of Chorene, cent. y. 
Of this I learn from other sources that it follows substan- 
tially the recension contained in A. But how far it resem- 
bles and: how far it differs from our Syriac life, I have no 
means of judging. At the end of the tirst book, as it stands 
in A. and V., that is, after the sack of Thebes, this version 
adda: “Here are finished the birth and deeds of Alexander 
by the wise Aristotle. We commence now with his expe- 
dition to Platacae, a city of Athens.” Then at the end of 
the life appear jamentations over the death of Alexander by 
himself, Olympias, Roxana and his captains and soldiers, 
together with words of admonition to-hjs friends. Neither 
these lamentations, nor the words above cited, which serve 
as a preface to the second book, are in the Syriac life, nor 
in A. nor V, | | 
58 5 ١ 


١ ‘We are now prepared to enter into the relations of this 
Syriac life of 0 somewhat more any, 4 م‎ 
of two parts, the life proper, corfesponding with Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, and a short appendix containing a curious form 
ERS FOL perenne Alexander's expedition against Gog 


Wagog and the other nations within the northern mountains, 
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tures in distant regions, are narrated by hin in A. and'V. 
in the third book, in letters to Aristotle and Olym 
inserts these marvels in two places, partly in 4 second 





book out of their connexion, and par the the third, where 
the historiedl form is substituted for the epistolary. B. as 
well as C. has the story of Gog and Magog, or of the unclean 





nations whom Alexander walled up within the northern 
mountains, which is Sukdown to the earlier recension. 
The MS. C. contains a still later form of the narrative, 
than that which Etim in B., but one which is based on 
the recension fo in that MS Tt goes farther than B, in 
stamping upon the epistles of the earliest recension, which 
ve an account of the wonders of the East, a narrative form. 
13 contains much new matter not in B,, a5 for instance, a 
, that Alexander, after the death of Darius, on returnin 
oe through Cd atts gave in his adhesion to the Jewish 
fxith, and subsstjuet 8 te the worship of Jehovah 
at Alexandria, mag فا‎ of the gods of the country, 
pi OCcnrrences at : mee narrated twice, 
nat افر‎ again at a lake لحو‎ This MS. runs far 
of the others in its love of 1 te تمدام‎ the: most 
absurd specimen of which is that Bucephalus, already dend 
(Ps ‘Call. ii, 3), even according ta Cle account ‘as it 
yond seem, appears alive again at the time when Alexan- 
Cenk is nel and after tearing to’ pieces the boy who SAVE 
tion, expires at his master’s feet. 
ae and V., although manifestly belongin tb the same re- 
eension, differ consi erably from one ce Bo And here 
the ability to judge fully what was the original form of the 
Latin version is notin our power. It is quite probable that 
when Zacher's edition shall have appeared, the collation-of 
new = Siyet ae will bring = this version and A. closer ‘to- 
apt resent the p 1 differences are these: 1. 
e or the a er هص‎ in n fallin ness or in brevity. In gen- 
eral V. contracts the more expanded text of A.; but the case 
is sometimes reversed; thus in the chapter on the marvels 
of India, 'V. is more copious, 2. V, has some new*matter, 
not in A., as the | concerning the mythic ancestors of 
Alexander from Phavorinus (i, 18), . another enumerating the 
maternal ancestors of ل‎ ae ظ‎ Achilles downward 
(i, 42), and a letter from Aristotle fii 7). The same letter 
appears in the Syriac life of Alexander, and must have been 
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We have thus reached the Greek Pseudo-Callisthencs, 
١ and its translation into Latin, as the earliest known source 


of the mythic life of Alexander: Meco the publication of 





the former, for the first time, in Miiller’s edition of Arnan* 
(Paris, 0 0 to light that the م ال‎ gr ts 
present, several refabricatio purposely 1 , as if the 
new editors were aware of the fothtions و‎ of the 
narrative, and felt that they had the right of altering it at 
will. Miiller finds three such editions in the manuscripts, 
rates Gay 2 Bo and. » A sade MS. from : 5 ا‎ 1 
Berger published an extract, agrees closely with A. To 
this ait of the Greek the Latin version “i comes nearest, 
The manuscript A., although deplorably corrupt, and in 
parts lacerated, furnishes us no donbt the earliest form. B. 
15 next in the order of time, and ©. is latest of all.. The two 
latter afford some proois of being ‘written after Christian 
ideas began to prevail, but I have observed no traces of this 
in A+ All there is heathen. | 
- The following are the principal differences between these 
three editions, as pointed out by Miiller. The MS. B—which 
that scholar has made the basis of his edition—indicates a 
. . “plain attempt to introduce somewhat of the truth of history 
1 into the انهه ات‎ Bsc in a a ease, 
after subduing the tribes of Thrace, goes down immediately 
١ into Greece; Demosthenes arouses the Athenians and Thebes 
is destroyed. A., on the contrary, with V. (Julius Valerius), 
makes Alexander proceed on a journey to Italy and Africa, 
found Alexandria, fight one battle with the genernls of Da- . 
rius,.and then, on hisreturn to Greece, sack Thebes; while : 
Demosthenes is the pacificator at Athens, and Demades the i 
favorer of warlike measures. B., however, cannot let the 
Italian expedition go unmentioned, but represents Alexan- 
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der as passing from the Southern coast of Asia Minor to 1 
Sicily and Italy. ‘The peril of Alexander from bathing in 1 
the Cydnus is placed by 13. before the battle of Issus, while ‘ 
A. مد‎ ١ assign it to the time before the battle of Arbela, 4 
The wonders of India,‘and Alexander's marvellous adven- 1 
6 Berger de. had prepared a copy of the teat of the MS. C, for pul 1 
lication, ae aT ie the ١ معن نان‎ of ا‎ des Pronea smb sl (oak 1 
lished in 1838}, given som extracts from the Greek and from Juliue Valering, ١ 
as well فد‎ from لنان مه‎ French translation of that work, = == - 1 

١ For the only possible exception to this remark, comp. 8 11, at the end. = 
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, or contract, with the free spirit ‘of irowveurs or makers, that 
phy and’ penal men assume different forms at 

ge eip will, and seat es even essential parts of the earliest story 

٠ fire discarded by one:or more of them: Thus no portion of 
« the work of Psendo-Callisthenes can have been earlier than 





the story of Nectanebus, and. of the disg fraud prac- 
tised by him which resulted in the birth ‘of Alexander, But 
the French-and the German. poems both alfide to this story 
only tocondemp it.. ‘The French author says, after mention- 
ang the imputations of the envious against queen ae oe te 


“Ia roine le kot, qui mult en fat frie 
, Quar li plusior discient, sens nule legerie, 
que nag as est جم‎ de bastarderie : 
car 6 I'tans kil fut nés, si come la Jetre die, 
ert i. elers de T'puis, plains de grande voisdie ؛‎ 
Natabus ot a non en la langhe arrabie; i. 
a Pnestre aida l'enfant, ooi qqne nus li-en die—p. 4. . 


_ The English Kyng Alisaunder, on the other hand, far 
Bae raarding the honor of the Macedonian quee 
the story, just after the model of Julius Va 
ans ‘exception, that Nectanebus is Philipp’s 8 enemy, “thd 
mines to be 208 upon him, And in general this 
poem is so similar to the carlier form of the fable, that one 
par suppose that the author hatl before his eyes oi of those 
French romances, from which Berger gives extracts 
m the Notices et Extraits des Manuserits, tome xiii, and 
which ig little else than a translation from the Latin of 
rie May of ze Mago th han Phe tate at te 
01 thé. of an 1 0 اننوك‎ 
Greek ahi does hice both the French and ا‎ Ete 
weave » | soaulie story into their works—the latter. : 
erable ‘length, The French poem resolves all aa 
wonders which Alexander saw in India into the narrative 
form; while Pfaffe Lamprecht preseryes the epis 
form, which ig retained by J. Valerius, bably-in 
this he followed his immediate authority, 0 Gervi- 
nus* finds in it a proof of refined art, These may suffice 
as specimens of the differences prevailing in the medieval 
poems of this cycle. They. ioe! ped ASE choice of 
material: nt sso. dilferenge,ct unediase 20 ١ 
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“The English “poem, also, -principally dave Its materials 
from French sources, The’ author says re 2199) : 
 —s-#"This batail destuted is [is wanting] 7 
٠ In'the French, wel y-wis: 
Therfore Y have hit to colour 


Borowed of the Latyn autoure,” ete. 


Pe any sae ste ail oh pan of Pi 
pemerechs, who mentions his maste at thi e beginning of 


his work 





> Eiberich von: Bisonsun 

der brahte uns diz liet zh : 

der امعد اينيك يعم‎ Best 

han is uns in ditisthen berihtet.‏ لل 
niaman ne schaldige mih,‏ 

alse daz buoch saget, نه‎ sngen ouch ih.” 


That i is, ‘Alberic of Besancon 5 brought us this book. He 
composed in the French, and 1 have arranged it in German. 
, Let no one find fanlt with me, for as the book says so say I’ 
The published French romance is a most wearisome worl 
of more than twenty thousand Alexandrine y exceeding 
thus the other two poems which are about equal in lect 
by nearly two-thirds inthe number of lines and much more 
in the amount of matter. That the authors of this | 
drew from a Latin source ‘Appears from the poem itself 


“Jn verté de Destore, si com li rois le fist, 
un clers de Casteldun, Lambers li Tors I'eecrist, 
qui de I'latin le traist, et en roman le mist."—p, 249. 


M. Talbot* says of it: “nous ne doutons pas le moindre 
du monde que le poéme, objet de notre étu 1 ne soit une 
imitation versifiée du Pseudo-Callisthénes,” The same thing 
is true, unquestionably, both of the German and of the Eng- 
ae poem. Although there may be eviaanee's in these works 

of access to other sources, and among the rest of acquaint 
ance with facts derived from (Q. Curtis, it is clear that 


Pseudo-Callisthenes has furnished them with a large part of 


their materials arranged in nearly the order of the original. 
Of their relations to:one another. this is not the place to 
Speak. Suffice it to say that they choose and reject, enlarge 


* Esani aur la Ligende d'Alexandre-le-Grand ل مم‎ Poanvaia'da 


Sidcle, par Eugine Talbot. Paria 1850,‏ عمستعموط 









٠ Accepting as we do the general conclusion of Spiegel, we 
_ cannot conceive that the particular narrative of Alexander's 
“appearing as his own embassador before Darius is of east- 
ern soc Tt appear cerca ERM in Julins Vale- 
rius, and in our Syriac biography, which three represent 
the oldest form now extant of thie Greek myth, It - pears 
also in Pfaffe Lamprecht’s Alexander and in our English 
Kyng Alisaunder, although notin the published French 
romance on this subject. In short it is identified with the 
occidental fable, and, as far as we can judge, has nothing 
peculiarly eastern about it, Alexander played the same 
trick a third time upon his visit to China; ‘and this may 
perhaps, like the expedition against the Russians in Nizimi, 
and like the Gog’and Magog story, be an eastern invention, 
although our Syriae manuscript includes it, and thus shows 
that it may have-had a prior existence in a Greek original. 
4 5 oe | 
The Fable of Alexander had great attractions for the mind 
of Europe in the middle age, and served as the subject of 
romances in Old French, German, English, Spanish, Old 
Norse, Danish, Swedish and Bohemian. Several romances 
of this cycle lie unpublished in the libraries of France *and 
Germany, written in the old languages of those countries + 
but ee poe are Li Romans d'Alixandre by Lam- 
bert h Tors, and Alexandre de Bernay; and the Alexander 
of Pfaffe Lamprecht,* Both poems seem to have been com- 
posed in the twelfth century. The English poem Kyng 
Alisaunder, was published by Weber in his Met rical Ro- 
mances of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth, Centu- 
ries, from o mannécript of the fourteenth, but na, certain 
, Mame or date has been found for the author, Another Alex- 
ander in the Scottish dialect, from which Weber has given 
afew extracts, wus translated from the French-in the fifteenth 
tury, 45 ( 


™ 


century 









* Ti’ Romadh a Alixnodie was. fest miblished by H, Michelant (Stuttgurt, 
1546), a8 2 the volumes issued br the shat epi eps ras : 
Lamprecht first appearod in Massmann's Donkmiller deutscher Sprache un 
Literatur, 1823; and again in his Gedichte des 120 Jahrhtnderis, 1 hare 
wed Wejsinann's very useful edition (Frankfurt on the Main, 1850), and owe 
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rins, and. that of Nisimi again from. Firdosi’s, can excite مد‎ 5-7 
and ouly proves that the myth rah just tha mepecouneie the 
as itd in tho Wastin the middle-age 4 ب دمو سسنج‎ 
accommodate the fiction, as far as mig agtheg tt is own. circumstances 
and conceptions; thus Firdosi Geotae Alorantiar more as 4 Christian 
King as he was acquainted ouly wat ea later Brractine emperor. 

for this reason too he een Qidift [Candace] inte inte 
Andalusia, since he could do 0 1 امياد‎ and ber. B 
dom, while Nisfimi on the other hand carries her to Berdan, anil 

lays the scons of the expedition in other countries, The 

whole’ bas ع‎ decidedly Moslem coloring, just as the medimval forms 
of the fable have a Christinn. ‘The only deviation, worth nami ing 
of the Moslom from’ the western romance is tho story of the bi 


* of Iskender: such an alteration, which is probably intentional, is 


lained by the offended national pride of the Persians, which was 
ashamed. to be obliged to acknowlddge the victory of a foreigner. 
This very natural turn given to the fable was loug ago looked mt im 
this. light. And, lastly, that the*historians receive the fable ns true 
0 has its groun in the uncritical spirit of the middle are, and. 

finds its analogy in the West, as we have already remarked in the 
introduction. 

“Further, we have already expressed it aa our opinion that Alex- 
ander, has been confused with a fabulous conqueror of early جا‎ 
antic; ¥—Dsul-Karnein. From this commingling of fables 

| fhente whloh appear 18 Use orenial heb of 


d by it. ers Talon without doubt the expedition 








of I of visiting the holy Kaaba, as 
د يد‎ his Gale saya erat دا‎ Arabia, a his journey inquest o 
dhe fountatn of lf in which nathadive the het Khisr suddenly 


is brought on the canvass, of whom the elsewhere makes no 
mention, A very few traits only can be regarded ne properly inven- 
ted by the orientals. To these belongs the story of Alexander's 
ring ne his own embasiador before Darius, but this story is 
“راسد‎ nothing but the écho of an earlier one, likewise to be found’ 
nthe Iskender-myth, that Alexander went as his own embassador to 
وعدن‎ Candace, Another portion of the fable which appears in 
5-5 but not in Firdosi, may be drawn into question a3 to its 


source. It is Nisdmi's ioe Alexander on his return out of the 
rions of darkness, after hi pretendéd senrch for the water of life, 
received a stone from Se This stone became so heavy in the 


revions of light, that 0 could equal its weight in the balance 
tintil finally diist was brought which counterbalanced it, This story 
ig to be met with also in ewish writers, and it would be worth i in- 


vestigating to which the priority belongs.” 





* 





. gwval or romantic. - 11 18 now certain that all of these had 
_ one common source in pots ye sven a 25 Se ظ‎ 0 
on in probably in Egypt, an aa aps under the Ptolémies, 
an whieh: gathering fll an وت تت‎ in the course of 
time, assumed at length the form of the Greek life of Alex- 
ander by Pseudo-Callisthenes, and’ of the Latin version of 
Julius Valerius so Galled. I am willing to believe that this 
work was composed long before the seventh century, to 
“which Letronne assigns t e Latin version just mentioned.* 
That it became popular is due not to the merit of the un- 
known writer, wis lies hid under the name of Callisthenes, 
for he has no merit of style, choice of materials, arrangement, 
or power of representation, but to the great hero, whose 
memory lived in the Greek and Eastern mind, yet perhaps 
without giving birth to mythje narratives—anless inten- 
tional seg een ve that ae Hy the course of ene 
many subordinate parts were d to the story, particularly 
by.the Christian medieval writers; but it $4 1 ls 4 
( 55 
Thus whoever will examine Shea's translation’ of Mir- 
-khond, or an abstract of Firdosi's Shih Nimeh, as far as it 
relates to Alexander, and will compare either with Psendo- 
Callisthenes, will need no proof that the Persian version of 
the story was in the main derived from the Greek novel, 
rather than from traditions floating in Persia itself. But for 
those who are not likely to make this comparison I subjoin 
a translation of a ps from Spiegel’s Alexander-Sage 
bet den Orientalen (Leipzig, 1851). | 5 er 





ing in what has gone before exhibited the principal. shapes 
which the t وميد ارس‎ in the Oren pets and. str 
ans, we are now ready to bring forward our own view'of the course 
which Uhis fable took 0007 nee ae مد‎ 

“The resultyss it seems to us, is not at all difficult to be drawn 
out of the representation which now lies before our readers. No 
ope, who compares the foregoing account of the western myth. with 
the Iskender-myth in Firdos, can entertain even the smallest doubt 
that the latter has made use of the former: all the leading outlines 
of the Greek myth recur again, and the same is true of Nisimi. 
That the coloring in Firdosi differs from that of Callisthenes or Vale- 


“© Journ, dex Savana for 1818, pp. 617-619. 
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LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
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Or this work Dr. Perkins says: We found the volume 
im manuscript, at Oroomiah, “in the ancient Syriac language, 
without date or authorship.” Having executed the transla- 
tion during intervals of leisure iv his missionary work, our 
inal MS. to be Gepon ie in the archives of the American 
Oriental Society. With regard to the age of the production 








I am entirely incompetent to pronounce. As imen of 


the original is subjoined, ل عن‎ among, other things 
Alexander's fahplous visit to China, in order that Syriac 
scholars may decide whether it is of a pretty late date, or is 
to be referred to as early a period as the times of Abulfa- 
ius in the thirteenth saan? Be ae ش‎ 
سو‎ resent writer, having had his attention directed. to- 
wards Dr. Perkins’ translation, not lop after its arrival in 
this country in 1851, soon pereeived that the original was 
drawn from occidental sources; and on further examination 
it is certain that it is but a translation of Pseudo-Callisthe- 
nes, chiefly agreeing with the earliest form of that writer's 
life of Alexander. The following pa are intended to 
show the relations of this Syriac work to the Greek and 
Latin recastings of this worthless but popular*novel, to the 
Persian accounts of Alexander and to some other forms in 
which the same myth has appeared in several parts of the 
world. 89 


The mythic histories of Alexander the Great may be divi- 
ded into the oriental, the Greek or western, and the medi- 
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opened, nor shall any force be applied thereto, And if 
there is, on the part of the Agent, any delinquenc “in 110 
lation of the law of the country, he shall | plai 
to the American President, in order 
placed from his situation. : 
End of the said articles. 
(Signed) The above recited ts Authenticated by the poor and 
humble ible Said, with his own hand. 


_ Be it known, that on the 30th day of the month of ok pine! 
ber of the Christian's year one thousand eight [hundred] and 
five and thirty, corresponding to the sixth day of the month 
of the Becond Jemédy in the year one thousand two hun- 
dred and one and fifty of the Hijrah, Edmund Roberts being 
Agent on the part of the President of the Americans, to 
wit, the United States, I did take and make an exchange for 
the treaty upon which I placed the word “ Authenticated,” 
at Maskat, of the province of 'Oman,on the date of the 21st 
of the mouth of ember, one thousand eight hundred and 
five and thirty of the Christian’s year, corresp omding to the 
sixth day of the month of the First Jemédy in the yee of 
the Hijrah one thousand two hundred and nine an forty. 
And I have hereunto put the true seal of my hand at Mas- 
kat on the sixth of the month of the Second Jemady in the 
ro of the Hijrah one thousand two hundred and one and 
fifty, corresponding to the date of the 80th of the month of 
September in the Christian's year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and five and thirty. 

(Signed) The above recited is Authenticated by the poor and 
hanlls Said, with his own hand. ظ‎ 
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from the wrecked vessel. ehall-be preserved with all care 
and be delivered into the hand of its owner, or ito the han 

of the Consul of the United States, or of any Agent author- 
ized to receive the property and if there be any one 






a the property preserved, it shall be borne by the people 
f the United States. rte 
يرو كبرق‎ 6. The people of the United States, citizens of 


America, whenever they wish to resort to. any of the pro- 
vinces of the Sultin for the purpose of selling ane buying, 
have Torres so to do; and in landing their property 
they shall not be oppose and whenever they wish to re- 
side therein, there shall be no charge upon them for resi- 
dence, nor any impost, but they shall be on the footing of 
the nation nearest in friendship. | ' 
-Aprticur 7. Whenever any individual from the territor 
of the United States of America, or any American vesse 
or any property [belonging to Americans] is taken by pirates 
and brought into any of the provinces of the Sultin—if a 
man, he shall be delivered from their hands, and if property 
or any thing else, it shall be rescued and preserved for its 
owner, saab delivered either to its owner or to the Consul 
of the United States, or to an authorized Agent. 
- ApricLE 3. Whenever any vessel of the Sultdén or of his 
subjects arrives at any of the provinces of the United States 
of America, they shall not be changed with any extra import 
duty, nor other contribution except such as is charged upon 
the nations nearest in friendshi 3 

The President of the United States may from‏ ,9 مسرن ررم ير 
time to time appoint a person as Agent in any of the provin-‏ 
ces of the Sultiin where there is selling and buying. - there‏ 
arise differences and disputes between the Americans them-‏ 
selves, the said Agent shall be present to look after them; and‏ 
4f there arise differences between them and the Arabs, the‏ 
jurisdiction shall revert to the Arabs. And all differences‏ 
ene the matter of‏ و that may arise among themselves,‏ 
selling and buying, and other things, st all all be referred to‏ 
the said Agent on their part, And whenever one of them‏ 
dies, owing anything to a subject of the Sultin, what is due‏ 
to the subject of the Sultéin shall be taken out of his prop-‏ 
erty. And the said Consuls and pee shall not be. ar-‏ 
rested, or put under constraint ; and their property shall not‏ 
be seized; and theirclosed doors and houses shall not be‏ 


—a 


054 8 
and buying on طامط‎ sides and on both parts may goon with: 
Bue interreption. And the gelling and bayite stall be in 
due course; and in the ease of barter by agreement, the 
mode of proceeding shall be similar, Whenever the owner 
of property has come to terms, while there has been no 
sees on the part of the Americans, residents of the 
United States, and they desire to depart, no one shall hinder 
them. And if any one among the people of the Sultin, or 
his officers, shall do any thing contravening this treaty, he 
shall be punished with condign punishment. And when- 
ever any powder, bullets and muskets come for sale and 
hase and barter from the American territory, the Sultan 
alone shall buy them, to the exclusion of others, his subjects. 
"ARTICLE 3. Vessels of the United States of America, 
when they arrive at and enter the country which is under 
the role of the Sultin, or any country whatever under his 
ralé shall not besubject to any charge except the import duty 
of five per cent. upon the property, merchandize and lading 
landed: and there shall not be any charge upon them other 
than what we have mentioned, ever; and upon the things 
received in exchange nothing at all shall be charged; but 
if there remains any property unsold, and they [the Ameri 
ans] Wish to return it [on board), it shall be charged with 
the five per cent.; and what transits [without landing} shall 
not be liable to any tax or other charge, as pertaining to 
‘American vessels. And whenever they wish to enter an 
port of the ports of His Highness the Sultan, ما‎ fil up wi 
water, to purehase food, to repair their vessels, or to stop 
in to inquire the current-rates of the market (they are~per- 
initted so to do}. | 

- Apricte 4, American merchants, residents of the United 
States, shall not be subject to any extra charge, in the way 
of customn-house duties or other impost. On the contrary, Tt 
ehall be with them as with the nation nearest in frendship. 
- كارن وجول‎ 6. If any vessel of the United States of Amer- 
ica is providentially lost, or wrecked, in any of the provinces 
of the Sultan, or in any country under the rule of the Sal- 
tin, every one escaping from said vessel that 1s wrecked, 
shall be met‘and trented with the utmost hospitulitv, and 
whatever expense he incurs shall be made good by the Sul- 
,فق‎ until a passage can be procured for lim to pass over to 
‘his place and residence ; ‘and, likewise, all ‘property saved 
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‘TRANSLATION.‏ 1 متعع دين 


EXPOSITION OF THE TREATY 
HIS HIGHNESS THE MEAVEN-PROTECTED, THE SEID 
SA'ID 
SON OF THE sEID SULTAN, 
> DEFENDER OF MASKAT AND ITs DEPENDENCIES, 
UNITED STATES, 
LE THE TERRITORY OF AMERICA, 
FOR THE SAKE OF INTERCOCRSE, AXD AMITY, AXD THE PROMOTION 
OF TRADE, 
ARTICLE 1. It is zo er that perfect concord be estab- 
lished between His Highness, the elevated in dignity, the 
Seid ملاوع‎ son of the Seid SULTAN, and all the territory of 





| mcLE 2, The citizens of America have liberty to enter 
into any port of the ports of His Highness, the elevated.in 
dignity, the Seid Sa‘ip son of the Seid Sunray, Defender of 
Maskat, with any merchandize they may have with them; 
and they have Pberty to gell the said merchandize to any 
one whomsoevéer among the subjects of His Highness -the 
Seid Sa’lp, or to others who may have a desire to buy such 
merchandise; also, at their option, to barter or make ex- 
change for anything that they can get of the goods of those 
provinces, and goods which they meet with there—they 
themselves determining the value and price of the said mer- 
chandize, and there shall be no limitation, on the part of the 
Sultdn or of his officers, to the value and price of the effects 
of the merchants, citizens of the territory of the United 
States of America, And, in like manner, whenever they 
[American citizens] desire to buy any goods, there shall be 
no limitation of the value and price, on the part of the said 
persons, to be put upon any property or merchandize that 
the said merchants may wish to buy; in order that selling 








صم من الوكيل شىء من التقصير خلاف حكم البلد يشكى منه الى 


BSA مت المطالب‎ ML الامريكان حتى يعزلد‎ Ly 





لمححوجبب —————— 


ليعلم اذه فى ثلاثبن يوم من شر ستيبيم سنة العيسوى الف وتمان 
وخيس وقلاثين موجب سادس من شهر جيادى SUEY‏ سنة الف 
ومأتين وأحدى وخمسين من sll‏ ادمند رابرت وكيل من طرف 
سركار الامريكان يونيتين antl‏ قد فبضمن. وبادلت بالمكاذبة التى 
جعلين ليا م + فى ies‏ من بلكان :عبان | بتاريخ |" فى شهر 
ستبهم الف وقماماية حيس ا موجب 


is’: SE a د جعلت ف ذلك‎ combs ie 


fem soca: ‘Seen a شهم‎ re (hs eh ey sis sare ie 
العبسوى‎ oily 


ese‏ ذكه adil‏ الفقير سعيد بيده 
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Etat‏ اللشادسن aS 9 GAY, Gaeta Jt‏ اذا 
ازادوا ان MI tplins‏ احن بلدان السلطان لاجل البيع والشراء ديم 
مرخوصون وق تنويل اموالهم ليسوا معارضين واذا ارادوا أن يسكنوا 
فلا عليهم.من Kem‏ السكون شوء ولا تسليم ىع بل يكونون ملا 
salt‏ التى بى اقرب ف المودة 
مركب من هراكبهم ام مال نهبوه Cee SD‏ بع إلى احد بلدان 
السلطان ان كان Lem‏ ل خلس من ايديهم وان كان مال ام غير ذلكب 
this, ule‏ إلى meebo‏ ويقيض صادبه او إلى اللوتسل A)‏ من 


المطلب الثامن KS‏ وصل احد من مراكب السلطان أو من edt‏ الى 
احد بلدان يونين اسنيت الامريكان فلا عليهم عشور زايد ولا غير 
ذلك من LSU‏ الا مثل تسليم الطايفة ألنى ي اقرب ى بق 


وكيلا في احدى بلدان السلطان Led AF‏ البيع والشراء ان عت 
المصالفة والمنازعة ببى الامريكان بانفسيم فالوكيل ple EM‏ 
wend bb‏ وان سن المضالغة pein:‏ والعرب تجكبهم .راجع .الى العربا 
وكلها Cues‏ المسالفة بينهم بابفسهم من ماذة WSIS. ay chatty aed‏ 
فكل ذلك يرجم ال J‏ القايم المذكؤر من جهتهم idly‏ مات أجل pee‏ 
وعليه syst‏ الى رعية السلطان خب الذى الى يزعي stale‏ من BAA‏ 
والكونسل والوكيل ,ال كور لا ٠‏ عليه ولا جنع ولا امواليم كج عليها. 
ولا يفتج ما HE!‏ من Filed!‏ وببوتانتم ولا يهجم عليها وان Bho‏ 


oy but op‏ والرصاص والاتفاى_لاجل_البيع : والشراء. والمعاملة ردن 
بلذان الامريكان لا يكن يشتريه أله السلصان خاديم دون ما عداء 
Oak‏ الثالت “+ eS‏ يوئيتت: اشنيت"الامريكان "ان وضلوا 
AL Ils,‏ النى فى صنت حكم Galt‏ او كل بلك SF eA‏ 
حكمه لا يكون عليهم من SIE SS AL‏ العشور ف كل ماية خمس 
على GUI‏ والبضاعة ol Rest,‏ لز ولا ate‏ تسليم Ego‏ غير م 
ذكرناة Be Sell, La‏ شئء تمن GS‏ بالكلية Gl‏ فان "كان 
1s‏ تبقى ين امال ولا بتاع Ls‏ يعوا تعلية فى Ba‏ حيس ra‏ 
zt‏ 5 طعام اء لاجل تصلج فزاكبهم اد لاجل أن روا ويسيلوا عن 
chee ja‏ ظ 
الطلب 2 بأبع = ر الامريكان السا لني بوذ Ke 4 noel | tl‏ 5 
gen‏ سان ارين ف العضور او تسليم غيم ذلك بل يكونوا ie‏ 


’ ue فى‎ yal 2 الي‎ Kista! 





OO لناشن- ان كان شئء من مراكب يونيتت اسنيت‎ Gata 
من بلدان السلطان او فى كل بلق‎ eso او اتكسر خخ‎ AL اصطابة“حكم‎ 
PAN SAN من يسلم من المركب‎ LG السلتلان‎ KES ان‎ 
‘wel عليه من المصرف كيو‎ fer وما‎ plastics يعن ودش‎ 
السلطان الى أن صل ل عبره تعب بيا الى موصعة ومسكنه وايضًا‎ 
geen) حلت تاها ويسلم‎ 0 pe EAS السالم “من‎ 
بقبق؟‎ Che او كل وكيل‎ eg EI أو بدا‎ blo 
tel أل يوئيتتت‎ as خدج‎ : iP المال.واذا سما رعق ال‎ 








5 ARABIC TEXT. 


tte Send Sel كات 7 جناب‎ ait is 36 يبان‎ 
“ally ells cf oe, oe sel! ل لجل‎ 3ho دان‎ bls 





المطلب الأول ينبغى الانحاد التام واقع بين العاليجاه السيد سعيد 
shane cy!‏ سلطان وجميع بلدان الامريكان 
المطلب GLUT‏ سكان بلدان الامريكة لم رخصة الدخول فى ge isl‏ 
cr oe‏ بنادر جناب sitll]‏ السيد سعيث Areal ey?!‏ سلسان 
حامى مسقط مع ف بصاعة تكون مع ولك الإخصة فى بيع المذكور 
على كل من كان من ey‏ جناب السيد سعيى ام Brak‏ من لهم BONN‏ 
gta‏ ثلك البضاعة ام معاوضة ام مبادلة LG‏ الذى حصل الييم 
من بصايع تلك البلدان celal,‏ التى يصلون بها بانفسهم دون 
فى ce‏ والقييده على اموال Laut‏ القاطنين فى بلدان يونيتبت استين 
ا كذلك اذا إرادوا riees‏ 0 تخديد 
غير منقطع 36 ic ates its me eee ae‏ الاتفلى 
يكون كذلك ائيا حصل الوفف من صساحب امال فى المعاوضة Sty‏ ما 
يكون ل مالع وان Dal‏ من أوادم السلطان al‏ من Sad oe lic‏ 
whe alle‏ المكاتبة عجارف بن ee‏ | بأتم 2١‏ نؤاء ast boy Hl,‏ 

vou Ty. 
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©, ae ae welt a وانة هيه يار‎ 
i jomed reside at Zanzibar. 0 
= 1 Al ess nedeseary to say thatthe aminble disposition 
of the Sultdn Seid Saffd has made 
Sit Only وومشة‎ his own sabjo ts, b 
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‘This is: the on! Arab xeagel that has ever crossed. the 4 
Atlantic; but to I and England a vessel has frequently 
penn pentane the produce. of t Falta ف‎ i 


The silo of sie Suan w gen in by sors pp i 

son of Sultfin, son of is Iméim‏ 5 م 16 عل جنال 

Ahmed of the Bu-Sa‘ Sg [tribe]—may God glorify him and 
5 grant him victory over his enemies.” 

irik his sons, the eldest prince, Helil سيف لال بن)‎ 

pera eee} in Aden, in disfavor with his father. 

ers was aes and very popular. He had made a visit 

to England and the Continent, and had travelled through 

t. He left three sons, 5200 ,(سعود بى غلال)‎ Mohammed 

0 عدال)‎ ere) and Faisel (JU? ,زفيصل بي‎ who are all in 


The second son of. His Highness, Seid Khalid سيد خالد)‎ 
ر(بن سعيحا بن سلطان‎ is governor in Zanzibar in the absence 
of hig father. 
9 on third s0n, Seid Thuwiny سيد كويى بن سعبد بى)‎ 
١, Temains at Maskat, and rules there i his father 
Pick ‘not tae ١ 





.The fourth son, Seid Mohammed بن سعيت بن)‎ Oo سيل‎ 0 


sake), resides at a place in ‘Oman called Samail, of which 
37 is governor. (ite 

The fifth son, Seid Majid يك اجن ب سعيك‎ 
resides at Zanzibar. o 

The sixth son, Seid ‘Aly على بن سعيق بن سلطانن)‎ Onset 
died at sea in 1852, on his pssge fo Maskat to Zanzibar. 
He. doer % great favorite with father, and was much 


sic abe 
The seventh son is Seid Trarky (cyt نيف تركى بن سعيف‎ 


«اسلصارع 

2 مطل‎ eighth toni Seid Barghash سيد برغش بن سعيى بن)‎ 
Seiten امسا نع‎ ul-Wahih عبد الوقاب بن سعيد)‎ 
oo a a il hn ong 
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gtions with Siam, and arrived at Macao, where he died on 
the 12th of June of that year, = 9 
On the return of the vessela to the United States, the 
treaties were proclaimed at Washington on the 24th of 
June, 1837. | ااا‎ 

The Maskat treaty having been originally drawn up in 
English by Mr. Roberts, it was put into Arabic by the Suk: 
tiin’s Secretary, Said ben Khalfiin ben Sa’id, from the Eng- 
lish original, This accounts for some peculiarities of ex- 
pression and phraseology. ae 

The two texts differ somewhat, particilarly as to jurisdic- 
tion in case of disputes between Americans and the subjects 
of the Sultin; but as the treaty oy ete that each party 
shall be on the footing of the most favored nation, whatever 
concessions may have been made to Great Britain and to 





France, in the ‘treaties subsequently negotiated between 


them and the Sultan, the same are consequent! enjoyed by 
the United States, — 9, male ty a av 
_ It must be mentioned here, also, that in the Arabic text 
the year of the Christian era, corresponding to.1249 of the 
Hijrah, in which the treaty was signed by the Sultdn, is 
erroneously stated to have been 1835, instead of 1883. 
- 16 has been thought to be a matter of some importance, 
to publish both the text and a careful translation of this 
document so intimately connected with the history of Ameri- 
can commerce in the East. -The Arabic text was written 
out, with a few necessary corrections, from a copy traced 
over the original which is preserved in the archives ‘at 
Washington. 


_ The negotiation of this treaty was. followed by the Sul- 
tin’s ey Pig New York his ship Sultény, commanded 
by Ahmed ben Na'min, She arnved on 4 2d of May, 
1640, with various artitles of merchandize for sale, bringing 
‘at the same time some Arab horses and other presents for 
the President of the United States, These presents. were 
received by Congress;  اناماب‎ as the horses could not be kept 
in the archives, they were sold at auction. ‘The ship itself 
was repaired and refitted at the New York Navy Yard, by 
the United States, and returned some time afterwards, 
taking with her to the Sultan the presents sent by our 
Gover ent. ~ وتو بيه‎ ee ني‎ eel عم لاحم ال‎ j 
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| “ © 
, وجا‎ as iy Sin em \ pry 
1885, wit Mr kor owas ted to exchan 
tifications of the treaties he tinted, and to 
ery others with various oriental powers. uss eo , under 
command of ©, ,كل‎ Stribling, Esq., was accomp ed by the 
U. & schooner Enterprise, Lieut. Com. A. 8, Campbell, 


il Get cma of Conor ahd 


expedition arrived at Zanzibar on the Ist of Septem- 

ber, and finding that the Sultdn had gone to Maskat, set sail 
in a few days for that place, On the morning of the 2lst 
of Se cad sing it the Peacock unfortunately got ashore at Ma- 
zeira, but by throwing above one-half of the guna overboard 
: she Was h tened suihciently ta get her afloat the next day, 
and on the 24th she sonia roceed on her voyage. But 
previously a cutter had been despatched for relief to Maskat, 
Tr. Roberts goin with it, Scare the treaty.. On the.arri- 
val. of the cutter, sce ordered one of his ships-of-war 











to be immediately d.. She was furnished with su 
and was Ban ached the next day for Mazeira, On the 
ith she met the Peacock on her way to Maskat, where sho 
arrived on the 29th. An order had also been despatched, 


to the governor Of ast in to proceed with four dows and 
وا سسا بولا‎ anon abe ane roles n.Of the crew and prop- 
oy ory of the Peacock, until Sultin's ship should arrive. 
| dow was ordered to be prepared with a further 
— of provisions and water, and couriers with armed 
escoris were sent to the governor of Mazeira, and to the 
principal Beddéwy chiefs, declaring that His Hig ness would 
id them responsible wih with their heads for the loss of a* 
single life, or for nied a that should be Noa. A 
0 three Sait y Bediwy cavalry was عه‎ 
the aan to protect any of the crew 
that. cen be forced to Jand, and toescort them ما‎ Maskat, 
The guns that were thrown overboard and abandoned were 
subsequently weighed by order of the Sultin, and sent to 
Bombay, and there delivered to the Peacock. All this was 
done at the sole expense of the Suftin 
The ratifications of the treaty were exchanged at Maskat 
onthe 80th of September, 1885. 
. Mr. Roberts soon after left in the Peacock, to pursue.other 
objects of his mission. In April, 1836, he exchanged ‘ratifi- 








Petes this period, the U.S. ship-of-war Potomac was 


out proceeding to the west coast of America, but her des- 
tination was immediately changed for Summuatra, accompa- 
nied by instructions to carry intoteffect the measures of 
Government against the ithabitants of Qualah Battu. 

“As our Government was anxious to gua 1s casu- 
alities, it was resolved to despatch also the sloop-of-war 
Peacock and schooner Boxer, and also to convey to the 


coasts of Cochin-China, Siam nnd Masknt, a mission charged 


to effect, if practicable, treaties with those respective powers, 
which ادلم‎ place American commerce on a Garth: asia 


and on an equality with that of the most favored nations 





trading to those kingdoms.” : | 
into etfeet the new measures of Government, Mr. Roberts 
was selected for that duty, and was appointed on the 26th 
of January, 1832. In the month of February following, he 
sniled in the sloop-of-war Peneock, David Geisinger com- 


ees een arered at Maskat in September, 1838, by way 


Cape Horn and the China Sea. On the 21st of that 






“month, the treaty was there duly concluded and signed, It 


renched the United States in Ap#il, 1834, when Mr. Roberts 
arrived, bringing it with him, together with another that he 
had negotiated with Siam. Both of these treaties were rati- 
fied at W ashington on the 30th of June of that year. 
At the “cto of Mr. Roberts's visit to the Courts of 
Siam and Maskat,” says Mr, Ruschenberger in a work en- 
titled “A Voyage round the Morld.” etc, Philad. : 1388 
* American commerce was placed ona most precarious foot 
ing, subject to every species of imposition which avarice 


, * might think proper to inflict, at the price of an uncertain 
r= i ar ينا‎ 


On. | 
_ “Nor was it to peenniary erotics alone that the uncon- 
‘trolled hand of power extended. The person of the Ameri- 
can citizen, in common with that of other foreigners, was 
‘subject to the penalties of a law which gave the creditor an 
absolute power over the life, equally with the property, of 
the debtor, at the Court of Siam. With that Court, as well 
aa with that of Maskat, Mr. Roberts was enabled to effect the 
most friendly relation, and to place our commerceon a basis 
in which the excessive export and import duties, previously 
demanded, were reduced fifteen per cent.” ig atgarp 
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matra being endangered, it was deemed necessary that the 
iratical outrage should be promptly noticed by a national 


lemand for the surrender and punishment of the aggres- 





INTRODUCTION. 


: * 5 عسو سيروب و ووو طوس يسو سي سويد 1 5 
9 


THE long established and increasing trade of the United 
States in the Indian Ocean, and particularly with Maskat 
Zanzibar and the Persian Gulf, has lately attracted public 
attention both in India and England, from the fact that 
American cottons are silently making their way not onl 
into all parts of Central Africa but also into India itself. 
The following treaty between the United States and the 
Sultan of Maskat was negotiated by Mr. Edward Roberts of 
Portsmouth, N. H., in the year 1833. Its origin is explained 
by Mr, Roberts himself, ا‎ entitled ernbasey to the 
astern Courts,” etc. NewYork: 1837, ns follows. 

“Some Tests praxsons being acquainted with the com- 
merce of Asia and Eastern Africa, the information produced 
on my mind a conviction that considerable benetit would 
result from effecting treaties with some of the native powers 
bordering on the Tediaik Ocak Accordingly, to effect an 
ect 80 im wh Fe addr@ssed a letter to the Hon. Levi 
Woodbury, then a Senator in Congress, detailing the neg- 
lected state of our commerce with certain eastern princes, 
and showing that the difference between the duties paid on 
English and American commerce, in their dominions, con- 
‘Stituted of itself a very important item of profit in favor of 
the former. ظ‎ , es 

“The ship Friendship, of Salem, Mass., having been plun- 
dered, and a great portion of her crew murdered, by the 
natives of Qualah Battu, and an important branch of our 
commerce to the pepper-ports on the western coast of Sum- 
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Tones and Tonal Marks. Riek 
The Chinese of Amoy count eight tones; two of these, 


however (to wit, the 2d and the 6th), are one and the same. 
The names of these tones are as follows: 
Ast is chttG pid, = upper even. ‘ 
oq “ ورك‎ ata, = upper tone, 
od “ “نك‎ kit, = upper departing. 
ath  ohita-jip, = upper entering, 
Sth “ 2 pita, = lower even. 
6th “ & atta, = lower tone. 
7th “2 kh, = lower departing, 
Sth * 3 ji, = lower entering. | 
These two jip tones always end in, &, p,& If the other 
tones end in'a vowel, then the jip ends in :قم را‎ la, bah. 
If the other tones end in ny, the jip ends in &, as: kang 
kak, If the other tones end in a, the jip ends in 4 as: م‎ 


- 


kut. AY the other tones end in m, the jip ends in p, as: 
The china مع‎ (2d) and 2 sia (6th) are the same. 


The two jip tones are distinguished from all the others by 
their termination. The 2 jip (Sth) is distinguished from the 





tg (4th) by the mark * placed over it, كه‎ Kut, Aut; 
bak, bak. "The chai jip, therefore, needs no mark. = * 
The chit pivd (1st tone) has no tonal mark: its termina- 
tion distinguishes it from the jijis, and its having no tonal 
mark distinguishes it from the other tones. ظ‎ 
‘The 20 tone, or جك‎ site is marked 1, as: king, bi. 
~ Phe 8d tone (chit Mii) is marked *, as: kang. 
~ The 5th tone ' AR is marked *, na: héng. 
The 7th tone (2 hi) is marked ~, as: Auadm. 


3, 
-1 
2.2, 3, 5.2.2 3 





_—_ 01 | Powwels: 
‘The vowels are a, ¢, f 9, t. 1 
_ i. A hins the sound of a in father, except when satlowed 
pple consonant n, or by ¢ final, when its sound is 

fattened, and becomes nearly the same. as @ in 








si ay ير‎ pin dey; or as a in mate, 
cae fact Pie machine. In fined syllables it is sounded 
ras if written double [esh each 1 having: the same 
e 






: sound as (but only one-half the ngth of) the let. 
7 ع )ا د‎ in 90 
وآرب:‎ )2 4 75 0 Land. or @ in all, Tn mized syllables the dot 
“tiny be ontftsed without danger of Je 4 مدان اد‎ 





ل 
i‏ : 


4 rit 


on. 1 
ie ‘i ag ti 12 tune, yer om) det 





ظانه it were‏ كذ pronounced as‏ يم 
و 6 ال 3 eng.‏ 
in police, or as ein me,‏ قد 1003 


egepeese 
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im 
bed 





1 uh 

1 oars 4 Ke 

se 

= always [ 

0 always Ong, a8 in 710 

o as ain fall, or as o in lord. 
0 Died dite 

aac a 

ooh a عد‎ st 


On Need 









eh 5 5‏ ا عدي 


1 j 
if is 


Bap “i an aspirate—something like .لمر‎ 


' قق‎ 4 ith an as irate; or as if (ih. : 
hole numiber of initials هذ‎ str 2 
١ Finals, and their Powers, 


as in donee | 
Jews give to the Hebrew 3, em 





, هذته كه‎ atsle, or ¢ in pine 








OUTLINE 


“gYSTEM ADOPTED FOR ROMANIZING 


2 0 - 


“| THE DIALECT OF AMOY. 


Tr dialects of Fuhchau, Amoy* and Changehau are per- 
haps the most important varieties of the Chinese language 
as spoken in the provinee of ubkien: the first named city 
being the capital of the pr vince, the second, of much mari- 
time importance, and the last enjoying ه‎ high degree of 
reputation for literature, refinement and wealth. The points 
of difference between the dialects of the latter two are, how- 
ever, on account of their closer vicinity to one another, 
much fewer than between those of Fubchau and Amoy. 

The experiment of writing the colloquial dialect of Amoy 
in Roman characters (sometimes modified by certain dincriti- 
eal signs) was first made about the year 1848, by the Rev. 
John Lloyd, of the American Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions, aa was subsequently mach improved and reduced to 
its present form by the Key. Messrs. Doty and Talmage, 
missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Since 1851, these | ntlemen have issued 
sundry elementar reading-books on this plan, among which 
are the Story of « oseph, as related in the Chinese version of 
Genesia xxxvii-xliv., and the Gospel accordin : to St. Jobn. 
For an account of the happy success which has followed 
this attempt to facilitate the acquisition of that difficult lan- 
م‎ to the natives themselves, see letters of Rev. J. V.N. 

‘almage in The Misstonary Herald, vol. xlvit. + 154; and 
vol. xlviii. pp. 17, 160. | 


> Inthe local dialect Bmung ; court dial, Hidmun, 











_ his phonetio system imitates the stylo of the spoken lan. 
guage, ond Spey ee known characters simply as pho- 
neties, when the characters having the proper signification 
are pronounced with sounds different from the words con- 
veying the same ideas in the vai language. On this sye- 
tem, characters are selected which have the proper signifi- 
cation, a8 well as the sounds used for the same ideas in the 

ken language, when such characters are simple and well 
known. Well known characters in common use are, also, 
sometimes introduced when knee do not have the sounds of 
the spoken words, if only complicated or rare characters can 
be found having the proper pronunciation. There are also 
some words in the spoken language for which there is no 
character of the same sound in the written language. This 
class of words is numerous at Amoy, while at Fuhchau the 
whole number of such words does not probably exceed 
tity, orforty. | : 

This 1 of phonetic writing is very little used at 
Amoy, while it is yery common at Shanghai, Fohchau and 
Canton. Of course, as the dialects spoken in these several 
cities are different, the phonetic books in use nt one place 
would be scarcely intelligible in another locality. 

At Shanghai, the Gospels of Matthew and Luke and the 
Book of Common Prayer have been prepared in this style, 
and extensively circulated with the happiest effects. How 
many other books have been prepared in the came style for 
use at Shanghai, I have not been informed. 

The first effort of this kind among Protestant missionaries 
at Fuhchau, to produce books in the native style of writing 
for the colloquial, resulted in the publication of a Phonetic 
Colloquial Version of the Gospel of Matthew, in July, 1801. 
Since that time, a revision of this first colloquial version of 
Matthew has been undertaken, and several large editions of 
the Sermon on the Mount have been published and circulated. 
The Gospel of Mark has also been published in the collo- 
quial, and other portions of ee are about to be issued. 

" Wherever these books are offered to the people, togethtr 
with editions of the same books in the ordinary classical 
style, a considerable majority reject the classical version, a8 
hard to be understood, and desire the books in the eollo- 


quial, because, they say, they can more readily read and 
1 thes 0 3 














ToL. IF. 43 










expressions in the spoken diulect.of Fuhchan... : يو‎ 


2 betic system i is better adapted to the Fukehau dialect 
the English alphabet would be. It wears no foreign garb. 


t is already considerably used for other vurposes. It ex- 
nts the soun which the English alphabet 
Many of the cl rs of this alphabet are 





81 00 same manner for other dialects; and at short dis- 
ore cee Fuhchau the pronunciation of these characters 


“varies but slight , much asthe spoken language itself varies, 
‘Some of these. aionabene similar 


the Nanking سمه‎ ay Rita 00 ila 
orposes in ng or court dialect, in w 8 aia 
0 towards an « Iphabetio system has been made ince 
ظ‎ Kanghi, when the mest learned men of the em- 
1 the Irperial Dictionary, and the still more 
‘Thesau a Wan Yun Fu, | 

betio system now ye gradually | introduced 













for the ie nation of characters. in the court ‘dislect, 


apted for writing books on POR, hi and 
al | ا ير‎ 00 Alto tor tranelations of ene Rar peor, 
en wees “taught in Mission ة‎ s to read 7 

‘that dialect, Great benefits might be expected to 





They could read and write with greater facility, and‏ سدم 


some progre would be made towards introducing a simple 
and uniform ماع سما‎ China. I know this would be 
attended with difficul ties, but when we consider the course 
and progress of alphabetic writing in Corea and Japan, we 
are led to look forward to some such system as aiid as the 
‘hepe of Chins 





wh . 1 | [ *, ; 
ع‎ is another mode of writing the 5 jnial language 


يماع 





for some of the local dialects, as at Can inton, tt mln 

as it affords greater immediita facili-‏ 0 ا ا 

ting the Scriptures Among the qiass 6 { the 
eh our careful consideration, “It is a 0 

the logographie and phonetic, but for the 35 of‏ د 

brevity 1 shall 1 غ1‎ simply the phoneti. 

dt 8 the s yle of © istolary writing In use among the 
common and adopted estas ih and feta their 
accounts, quantities ort repared in this style 
sold in the ا‎ of Fuhchaa, ia are extensivel: read 

by the laboring classes, who, as has been ‘previously re- 
marked, know ittle of the nieaning of the written character. 









© 
> 


اسك 


و يفت ude‏ .اللا 





Sy 0 


Sol 


. For several of the local dialects there are native tonic 
dictionaries, in which a system of imitals and finals, with 
the addition of marks to distinguish the tones, answers the 

urpose of a complete alphabetic system for writing the pro 
nunciation of characters, or even words in the spoken Jan- 
guage for which there are no corres nding characters. In 
the tonic dictionaries referred to, the alpha system 1s 
only used to exhibit the pronunciation of words or charac- 
ters; but at Fuhehau teachers have been founc who, with 

a few suggestions, have readily written out whole books 
with the initials and finals as a perfect alphabetic system for 
the local dialect. ‘The Gospels of Matthew, Mark and John 
have in this way been prepared in manuscript, and phrase- 
books have been written in the same style. A little study 
enables a person to read these books with the same readi- 
s any alphabetic language. In the system found at 


an 1‏ قم 5ع 
Fuhchau there are the following fifteen initials:‏ 





The pronunciation above the characters is designed to indi- 
eate their power as alphabetic signs; while the pronuncia- 
ton below gives the names or the pronunciation of the 
characters when standing alone. These, with well known 
marks for the cight tones, suffice for writing accurately any 





لسو الل ال ee‏ ا ا 
es 1 5 .‏ | له يأ ١ a‏ 


four thousand characters, but have learned the meaning of 
only a few hundreds. ‘The difficulty of the task, and the 
pressure of poverty, with the hurry of business, prevent 
multitudes from ever acquiring much additional knowled 
of the written language. Hence we find thousands of the 
poorer classes, who, as has been mentioned, while they can 
read with considerable fluency, know little or nothing of the 
meaning of what they read. ‘ox, les ae ae 
Missionaries have often and anxiously inquired by what 
means the Scriptures could be prepared in a form calculated 
to benefit this class of the people. It has been suggested 
that the spoken dialects might be reduced to writing by 
means of the Rowan alphabet, in the same manner as in 
other countries where no written language is found. This 
plan has been partially adopted for some of the dialects. 
_At Ningpo, primary books for schools have been prey 
with the English alphabet, and some of the Gospels are 
already in progress, or probably even now completed. Some 
are very sanguine in this undertaking, and even hope that 
this alphabetic system may be made so attractive and easy, 
explained in the ordinary classical character, that, with such 
explanations in the form of a preface attached to the Gos- 
als, many will, without any other guide, learn the system 
and read the books with profit. At Amoy, also, successful, 
efforts*have been made to romanize the colloquial dialect. 
The Gospel of John has already been published, and prim 
books have been prepared for schools in that city. It 1s 
believed that six months, or a year, will be sufficient for 
intelligent youths to learn to read in the Roman character 
any books that may be prepared for them. They may thus 
be taught to read and write their own colloquial, and by 
means of suitable hooks acquire a much greater amount of 
knowledge, in a given time, than they could acquire from 
books written in the امو و‎ language of the Chinese, 
Tt 1s feared, however, by some, that the great udice 
which the Chinese entertain ages anything of foreign 
origin, will prevent this system from being adopted by any 
not instructed in Mission schools. 


Another method has been suggested for reducing the 
spoken dialects to writing, which, though intrinsically of 
equal difficulty, would probably meet with less. prejudice 
on the part of the people, as it would exhibit less appear- 
ance of foreign origin. 








ARTICLE X. 


CHINESE LOCAL DIALECTS 
REDUCED TO WRITING. 


Rey. MOSES C. WHITE, 


(Read October 26, 1852.) 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AFFINITIES OF SEVERAL LANGUAGES 017 TATAR ORIGIN. 








A, بق‎ ©, 6 i, 0, 6, برقا بنا ينه‎ pronounced as in America, father, men, they, police, nor, note, bull, fit flour; mmasal; as in kink, == 

Tawon: Biotic: Kiwby. © sMfurmi. Dillon Titchorsiad. Karem a eee a wage Mere ومس اموسر‎ Ringphs, 11 Miki, = Gare, Keehert.  Dikimad. 
Father شام‎ aphi ambi dba babi apa pa pha ipa ad talwi apa ipa ‘phi = wh Sts iA tp iphi  &phi dba 
Mother dm imi am ami amma =o amma ثم‎ mo anu ucha ti omit inn ami ni 2 nink aid fio fiyh fmm 
Howe khyim chim him dhim kim kim «866i yon ham ki + aki nokt yim ‘bing nth ékum hom pikf nif eat 
Nome ming ming koming min هد‎ mang min mi min mint tanung achuf min ming = gm ming amin men bimung mung ming 
+. كد . لخد‎ Mags ange م‎ ye له | ارد اك‎ idle ct Se ae aa خا عن‎ 
Thon khyod{ khyed{ khené - إه‎ kif nin) قد‎ rift nang شم‎ ning nang nang hn ning nond ning nis mang nil 
Eye mig mik mil mih milk mi mi me. mit tanyak tomk mik mit quyct simi amik amek mukran migan mi 
Tooth شنا ٠ع ثنخ مغ‎ sw gi, aia دنع‎ me. tiwh = via tibn taphi pha yi لجنم‎ so wh . ipdng . Acho, 1 gam =hdthai = si tong? 
Dog khyi khyi kochu magi kui khui انظ‎ dhiwi hi art ai نه‎ hwi khws gui iki Ssh &ichak choi mi khia 
Bird byu chyi 6 ا‎ pi pi thd thé 0 nazi كلدت‎ oh uchek onghctt wo patenet wi dad dau  jihi 
Snake — brul beu oseck{ pukuri mabas*® brul ptt wou pu pirr abt pu lilt mid Jape ti ba phural chipo jibo pa mihi. 
Fish nya ng ngii nya machos® “داعم‎ nya va nya angu =o anghd «= oydle = nea aga ng ongo ok natok فد‎ hiya 
Sun nyimi nyimi nam di ni yun) nimk. mii mi ringhantannm suhihft winghe}numit bb jan® deanyo arni  aal® sin® bela®* 
Moon live diwi Shiba Jani gal sang} gal aanirf شا‎ la letlu =oyith = هاوا‎ lo tha lis قانه‎ polo choklo ja n& khalar ta li 
Fire mA me mb mi mi mi mde mé vant mi matsa ah mae ni wan immo mo walt watt mén 
Water chu elu chéa kim ti ehu thi thi ti teil ata at ising Fi nisin = ised 2 Tangf chi dai chi 
Two nyis nyi nyet ahi ngi nish nishi § khi ni any anna anni ih a ti phit nkhong ngoie hin gint net ng 
Three sum sm sum shi som نام‎ 1 thi thiin azam &eam lemf lemf alum ting masum aum katham gi thim thim som 
Four — ahi zi lishi bli pu pi lwi li ali pax  phali pili mai bb mili pi phili bi bre pw 
Five hni ngs néshi ogi nga  ngai ye yi gh = pungn شييه هلام‎ ngé = mange ngi manga Gngo phong bongs كا‎ nga 
Locanry, Titel. مسسفطر‎ = Near Dorjiling. Kenaen. ممه‎ Hurmaa. Near Sikeagor. Near Jorhat, Manipur, Burmch Av dew, = Asam = Gare Hills, Kackur- Mock Behar. 
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li—phan kho' 
li—phan Jd, 
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mwol 
mwoi ge 
la mwoi bat 
ba‘ نمم‎ leit 
be, that leit 
tshi- A‘ lei* 
be, ya- 
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thon no 
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bé nan yo- ‘ 
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Soau Haren. 
tec ka le- 
tea tar قراب[‎ 


tii, mé* le- ba yo thie 


tac le-thé' 
lis عشص‎ 
le tar 

he aa: 
غن‎ bord! 
nthi* hé 


' فط‎ lo yé 


hé lo o 


mi-di* ya “ماله شم‎ 
oi 

thé adir 

سطع 


Iti—sho اناطعا‎ 
hooks kho' 
lo—pho li, 
li—bil tai 


li—pu 
لمق‎ 
do 
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Sun, 


Sy‏ نردوم جوم 
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ا[ ها 
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اه ae‏ ا يكم 


وو 
تلعية ل oe‏ وك لسن 
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es ay 
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هه 


سدح يا قال 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY. © 





r * 


Te words in this vocabulary have been romanized from 


lists furnished by Rev. Messrs, Abbott and Van Meter, of . 


Arrakan,* An inspection of the accompanying table will 
show that the Karen belongs to the family of Tatar Jan- 


to several dialects of the:‏ عقا تله and thatit is very‏ هدي 


age and other hill-tribes of Asam. | 3 
he vowels used in this vocabulary have their usual clas- 
sical sounds: نا‎ is the French نه‎ and & denotes a peculiar 


sound, somewhat resembling the French eu, or wu in ewr. 


The italics «A and إن‎ are sounded asin English; نب‎ is gut- 


١ tural; ع‎ is a nasal, nearly like ng. 


There are six tones in Karen, which, in the native system 
of writing, are distinguished by various characters added to 
the inflected syllables, For want of more appropriate signs, 


T have here used the marks of punctuation to denote the 
_ tones, viz: a hyphen for the monotone, a comma for the 


alin inflection, the same inverted for the circumflex, a 
period for the short abrupt termination, and an inverted 
period for the high abrupt termination; while the natural 
tone is left without any specific mark. 


® Tn letter nceommpanying this paper, Mr. Brown says: “T now enclose for 
you a vocabulary of sh aren areas which I hate uaa much difficulty in 
ohtaining—all the missionaries having hitherto had an idea that the expression 
of that lengonage in Homan characters was impossible, Mr. Van Meter, how- 
ever, haa at length assisted rho in changing the native moan, fer the Roman, 
ond has firnished me with the Pwo dinlect, in addition to the Seau Karen 
furnishod by Mr, Abbott. 1 believe this vocaboliry will be Tound to be very 
correct, as it kins been forwarded to Mr, Van Meter, a second time, for revision, 
Since the tranaferring of it to the Homan character. For the purposes of a 
comparative vorabulary, [ at first thought it would be unnecessary to notice 
the tones; bot Mr. Van Meter informe mo that they invest be represented by 
distinguishing marks, in order to exhikit the Inngunge with proprety: The 
marks of punctuation are not, of course, so ap inte as others which might 
bo invented; but they will answer in the room of better."—Comm or Pum. 
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Another class of spiritual beings are. called mikhahs, 
They are the parents and ancestors of the Karens, who have 
died and ascended to the upper regions, where they have a 
country and cities under the dominion of their king. They 
are divine, and are the creators of the present generations 
of men, If persons are made by the king of the maikhahs 
they are turned off in too hasty a manner, and are maimed, 
lame, ill-iormed and imperfect. The reason of this is that 
the king of the mitkhahs has too much on his hands, and is 
interrupted in his work. But when the makhahs themselves 
poser the work, it is done at leisure and with care. These 

Mcings preside over the births and marriages of men. It is 
believed that they mingle together the blood of the two per- 
sons to be united in marriage, thus making them one. If 
this mingling of blood does not first take place, no proper 
marriage can be consummated. 

There are other spiritual beings supposed to exist, such 

as those which create the winds with their fans, called ع‎ 
ل‎ those which cause the eclipse of the sun and moon, 
called iah-yoomii ; and two other ease whial preside alter- 
nately over the wet and dry season, and produce the light- 
ning and thunder, called cooda and laupho, Of the ‘ast 
named, one class presides over the dry season and becomes 
weary with continued toil; while the other, having been 
driven away at its commencement, is at rest. The other, 
at the close of the dry season, sallies forth with chariots 
and fiery spears, and with darts and thunders assanits the 
wearied one, which soon gives up the contest, and retires, 
to be succeeded, in the government of the season, by the 
other, fresh from its retirement in the deep solitude of the 
forest.. But the latter regains its power only to be met, 
at the return of the dry season, by its adve , and to 
be itself driven from its seat by fiery darts and thundering 
chariots, 
The mitkhahs are objects of worship, and offerings are 
made-to them, though rather to appease them than from 
any supposed obligation; for, though they are in the main 
good, they are not wholly devoid of the vampirism of their 
neighbors, the ta/-nahs and the theret-thekahs. This yampir- 
ism runs through all the classes of mythological beings 
which have any thing to do with men. 
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vision only by the white haze which seems to limit our sight. 


hose who suppose that this country is beneath us; reveal 
in theis tradition, wittngly or unwittingly, the fact that 


the sun enlightens the opposite side of the earth; for, when 


— morning tous, it is evening to the inhabitants of 


. The king of this country is called (hofay or Theedo, He 
has dominion over all the classes of spiritual beings before- 
mentioned. ‘Those confined to the earth are his servants 
and soldiers there, doing his bidding. It isa peculiarity 
worthy of زه‎ thm he is not the king of hell, butsimpl 
of the region of the dead. A literal translation ofa native's 
Lipp eder of his office will be valued. “(botay, or Theeda, 
holds his dominion in the country of PG. When he comes 
to call our Aelahs, our bodies die, and we become the inhab- 
itants of Pld, and enter the dominions of Cootay. When 
he has called men, and they are under his dominion, if they 
by their endeavors please him, or are good, they are in due 
time dismissed to the region above, or heaven. But, on the 
contrary, if they are wic ne such as strike their fathers and 
mothers, they are delivered into the hands of the king of 
hell, and و‎ en cast into hell.” 
» Hell is called Lerdh, and includes two grades of punish- 
ment, the common hell and the great or severe hell, 
There is still another class of spiritual beings, called نم‎ 
الهم‎ or nahs. These are the nats of the Burmans.* ©They 
are invisible to human sight, and yet they prey upon men 
هنس‎ way similar to that of the tlerets, They are of two sorts, 
and have the power of taking any form they please,as'that 
of snakes, shale reptiles, tigers, swine, dogs, ete.) 29 10 
١ Their origin is explained as follows: “The Lord of men 
created them in consequence of a disobedience one per 
of men to one of his commands, as a punishment for their 
offense.” ‘The two sorts are those originally created, ‘and 
those which have originated from wineante in this life. 
These last are regarded as the worst sort, and it’ is- certain 
death when they seize upon a person. ‘This class of ‘beings 
are properly fiends. Their head, or king, is’ Mikaule, the 
يات مف‎ nee in the primitive garden of mankind, the 





- # Probably borrowed from the Karens, or derived from a common source. 
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or who have been killed by tigers or elepha ts, or who have 
died by a fall, by the fel tha كام‎ starvation,” ete, These 
spirits are unable to enter Pili, much Jess are they able to 
enter the country of the mikhaks, or inhabitants of heaven, 
who will be spoken of hereafter. They remain on the earth 
and wander about, but are invisible. They are the occasion 
of mortal sickness to men, by seizing their kelads. These 
vampire-like beings are exceedingly dreaded by the people, 

rings are made to them, and the strongest supplications 
and petitions are offered to avert their anger and their cruel 
assaults, 

The tah-mus or tah-kas ore marion of one and the same 
signification) are spectres, or the spirits of tyrants and op. 
, pressors, of sees and of all those who have been guile 
of great wickedness; and the Burmana in 000 are 
included in the category. After they leave the body, they 
appear in the form of horses, elephants and dogs, crocodiles 
and serpents, vultures and ducks, and this not in the way 
of metempsychosis, but as the immediate choice of the spirit, 
at the time, and simply for apparition. ‘They sometimes 
ع‎ a3 a are as tall = the seem an bs 1 in 
the deep solitudes of forests and jungles, apparently seeking 
sheds food from ce olin 1 ل‎ : 

No oiferings are‏ .ولماتاعة properly speaking, are‏ بفاعدناتا. 
‘hey are the spirits of infants and ob pe‏ جع مم0 1 
sons who from accident have not been buried or burned,‏ 
have forsaken them, so that‏ عدن and of old persons whose‏ 
they have died of weakness.‏ 

Boothe: class of spiritual beings consists of the pluy 
or inhabitants of the infernal regions, They are the spirits 
of all persons who at death go to their proper places in the 
regions of the dead—those who do not become therets, nor 
any of the above-mentioned evil beings. They go to their 
proper country and renew their earthly employments, As 
the North American Indian, with his dog and bow, seeks 
food in the beautiful hunting-ground of the world of: the 
departed, so the Karen, with his axe and cleaver, may build 
his house, cut his rice, and conduct his affairs; after death, 


fe 1 

The location of Plt is not determined. Some suppose: it 
to be beneath the earth; others, that it is above; and others, 
that it is just beyond our horizon, and separated from our 








812. 
remains in its place, But ifthe to becomes heedless or 





Week, certain evil to the person is the result.. Hence, the 
head is carefully attended to, and all possible pains are taken 
to provide iat dress.and attire as will be pleasing to the 
‘sd. Going under » house, especially if there are females 
within, is avoided: as is, also, the passing under trees of 
which the branches extend downwards in a particular diree- 
tion, and the but-end of fallen trees, ete, 7 00200 

» The literal and ordinary meaning of the word تن‎ is 
power, and it probably has the same sense as applied toa 
personification. A probable explanation of the لماعم‎ and 
the ,قم‎ taken foes er, is the following. The kelah sig- 
nifies that part of human nature which pertains to lifs— 
the sentient soul, or the animal spirit—the feelings, and par- 
ticularly the passions, which in fact are continually tend- 
ing, in the present condition of our nature, to evil and to 
destruction, This part of our nature, being observed, is 
accounted for on the supposition of indwelling personalities, 
which, though distinct and dissimilar, are nevertheless uni- 
ted into.one, constituting one whole class of fagulties, or the 
vhole.of the sentient soul, High above this, and in its own 
proper seat, is reason or the #3, the true power of the man, 
which, until dethroned or enfeebled, so orders the whole 
98.10 protect it from injury, and so guides as to prevent the 
approach of ill. But, this system not recognizing any higher 
faculty than reason, all fuilares are attributed to its defects, 
or its absence, | 

_ There is another class of spiritual beings embracing vam- 
pires, hobgoblins, spectres and ghosts, under the general 
name of dheret-thekehe and kephoos, | Tire, 
اج‎ The-kephoo is species of vampire, The same may be 
said of the theret, though this is rather a.gort of hobgoblin. 
Both prey upon the lives or kelaAs of men. | at 
which at night, in the repulsive form of a human head and 
entrails, sallies forth in qnest of food. In-this form it se- 
cretly attacks the lives of men, or devours their علطا‎ and 
thus produces death, . | 

_ The therets are the spirits or shades of those who. have 
died by violence. They are defined by a Karen to be “the 
spirits of men who.do not deserve a place in Plupoo [the in- 
ernal- regions },ofmen who have been shot as a punishment, 
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absence from the body is death. The ماعط‎ ia more apt to for- 
sake feeble persons and children. Hence, when corpses are 
carried by, in removing them from the house, children are 
tied to a particular part of the house, with a particular kind 
of string, lest their telaks should leave them, and pass into 
the corpse which is passing. The children are kept tied in 
this way until the corpse is carried completely out of sight. 
The house where the person died is abandoned, lest the 
_ kelah of some person’ remaining in it, especially of one of 
the children, should be induced to accompany the departec 
whose tela may thereby the more readily return to a wonte 
spot, and call for a friend's telah. Of this many cases are 
beheved to have occurred. 
The weakness or strength of a person depends upon the 
faithfulness of another sort of being, which will be deseribed 


١ Thus far, the word لمان‎ would seem to signify lie or 
existence, and its primary meaning is retained. Life or ex- 
istence, in the abstract, is personified. It is considered. as 
independentof the organization of the body, and ‘as. enter- 
ing it to dwell there, and leaving it, at will. As bare exist- 
ence, it is the individuality, or general idea, of an inanimate 
object. It is also the individuality of the animated. being. 
it m fact personates the varied phenomena of life, ; 
» But the الماع‎ is represented in another and still higher 
spre phenomena, : 

“The telah is supposed to possess seven separate existences, 
each of which seeks the destruction of shespetson to whom 
they belong. Yet, singular enough, though seven, they 
are seven in one. The first seeks to ri the person 
insane or mad; the second produces reckless folly; the 
third: uces shamelessness, and seems to be the origin of 
the libidinons passions; the fourth produces anger and the 
like ions, Which result in cruelty and acts of violence, 
murders, etc. These kelahs are constantly bent upon evil, 
Nera striving to bring it upon the person to whom. they 

But there is another being which is supposed to have its 
‘seat somewhere upon the upper part of the human head, 
which is called #5. While this retains its seat, no harm 
‘can ‘befall one from the efforts-of the Aelais. They catinot 
anduce ar inflict any injury upon ithe person; while-the 45 

















the ما لفق‎ induce كمع مز‎ “Rice and various dainties 
are placed by the wrens ee the forest, and different 





formulas are used to call back the teleA to pa of the 
srepared repast, when it is hoped that it will re-enter the 
body, and that the sick person will be restored to health, 
Orbe kab ste | regarded th ble 

The kelah is not regarded as the responsible agent im 
human action. ‘The good or bad actions of the individual: 
in this sense of the hela, are not attributed to its influence. 
An extract from a native’s remarks upon it will show the 
distinction made between the soul, or responsible agent, and 
the kelah, “ When we sin, or commit any offense, itis the 
thah, soul, which sins; and again, when we periorm any 

x action, it is the dah. Praise-worthiness, or blame- 
worthiness, is attributed to the تمن‎ alone. By some the 
الماع‎ is represented as the inner man, and with others the 
inner man is the ah. When the eyes are shut and in 
sleep, the reflective organs are awake and active. ‘This is 
metimes attributed to the telah, Hence the kelah is the 


4athor of dreams.” | اف ال‎ 
One method of calling back the العامة‎ illustrates a curious 
fact ofelectricity, manifestly connected with some striking 
phenomena which now seem to be recognized im this coun- 
+, The coffin containing the body of the dead person, is 
placed in the centre of the room, upon the floor. A slender 
rod of bamboo ia inserted through a hole in the lid, An 
attenuated thread is tied to the upper end of the rod, and 
emall tufts of raw cotton are tied to the thread alternately 
with pieces of charcoal, extending downwards to the-en 
of the thread, which nearly reaches the floor. .A-small cup 
containing a hard boiled egg, is placed under the end:of the 
thread. A brass or silver ring is tied to the lower end of 
the thread, so that it: hangs within a short distance of the 
sin the cup. ‘The ring soon begins to draw down toward 
the egg with considerable force, it-is said, and’ the: thread 
‘begins to vibrate till it earn tear asunder, - This indi- 
cates the ih a of the bell The rod is always ofa 
partionlar kind of bamboo. Sometim: 


Sometimes, thiss experiment‏ ترم 
snot succeed, when they imagine that‏ 





the kelah does not 


: م115‎ idea incall these cases is, that the telah is not the 
soul, and yet that it is distinct from the body, and: that. its 
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they have -been: less familiar with, the Tecornize a host of 
اس ا‎ it would be diffieult to elassify with 
any-accuracy; many of which, however, when reduced: to 
their origin, terminate in the elements of material nature, 
the objects of science in civilized society. So that we here 
see, in fact, nothing else than attempts to account for: posi- 
tive and natural phenomena, by the best methods within 
the.reach of untaught and superstitious people, 
oA large class of ‘spiritual beings, capable of many subdi- 
visions, 18 included by the Karens under the general name of 
kelah. The primary ا‎ of this name is pure, unmixed, 
clear or transparent. ‘This definition gives us a clue to its 
sense sao Beara term, Every object is supposed to 
have its kelah, Axes.and knives, as well as trees and plants, 
are supposed to have their separate kelais, When the rice- 
field presents an unpromising appearance, it is si mae that 
the rice-kelah is detained in some way from the rice, on 
account of which it ام-2‎ If the kelah cannot be 
liéd back, the crop will fail. The following formula is 
used in calling back the kelah: “O come, rice-kelah, come! 
Come tothe tield. Come to the rice. With seed of each 
gender, come. Come from the river Kho, come from the 
river Kaw; from the place where they meet, come, Come 
from the West, come from the East, From the throat of 
the bird, from the maw of the ape, from the throat of the 
elephant *.* *, Come from the sonrees of rivers and their 
mouths, Come from the country of the Shan and Burman. 
From the distant kingdoms come. From all granaries come. 
Oc rice-kelah, come to the rice.” All the inferior animals 
are supposed to have their delahs, which are also linble to 
wander from. the individual and thus to be interfered with 
in their absence, When the kelah is interfered with by an 
enemy of any kind, death ensues to the individual animal 


Me The human ke bl the 

"+ 06 human مادم‎ is supposed to be capable of leaving the 
body and وو‎ pleasure ; and: this is particularly 
the case when the bodily senses are locked in sleep, when 
if, as-often happens, it is detained beyond a certain time, 
disease ensues ;.and if it is permanen y detained, h is 


the -consequence,”* On: this account, offerings are made to 
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teach the doctrines of the system which they adopt in wor- 


ship, the charms, etc. They are not so much dreaded 


the people as the wees, and are generally more: re 
They ai the heads of communities, but distinct from the 
hereditary chiefs, though they sometimes combine in them- 
selves the character and functions of both. 

IV. Rehgion of the Karens. 4 

At the time when Christianity was first introduced among 
the Karens, no distinct traces of the worship of Fwah were | 
found. Though the name was retained as the name of God 
supreme and Sian م‎ yet the obligation to worshi 
was no longer felt. A long and distinct tradition is found, 
in which men, after the fall, are represented as led from step 
to step into the practice of the ceremonies, charms and nec- 
romancies which were adroitly made known to them by the 
devil. After the fall, and the si rote of men from God, 
they in the first place apply to Satan for Ins aid, as they 
expect no more from God, to avert the sentence of death and 
its effects. This aid -he renders by introducing charms against 
sickness and death; and hence grows up a species of demon- 
worship, which is the prevailing worship now found among 
the heathen Karens. They make no images of the demons, 
‘and regard them as spiritual beings, though capable of ap- 
pearing in any shape they please. There 1s a general belief 
in the immortality of the soul, yet this is not universal. 
‘Traces are supposed to be found of و‎ resurrection of the 
dead, but there is, 1 think, no other conception of it than 
im the of credulous superstition, which, among ‘all 
un¢ivilized nations, is ready for tales of wonder. ‘The doc- 
trine of transmigration has no authority with them, yet there 
are many who reject the common superstitions concernin 
a future state, andl au that the life “flies off in the air” 
and is lost, so that م‎ is the termination of existence. 
But this is not the general sentiment. 

The mythology of the Karens, or their belief eit 
spiritual beings, has many interesting features, and thougt 
we do not expect to do justice to the whole subject, yet a 
few particulars may be stated. Aside from the two great 
principles of good and evil, which in more ‘modern times 
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their mother. The elder, after some objections on account 
of the illusage they had formerly experie and the 
probability of its repetition, at last yields, and they go back 
to their former bodies, which are restored to life, and the 
daughters are presented to their mother. But the ill nature 
of the mother again prevails, and the same abuse is repeated, 
and the same results ensue. Again the twee is sought for, 





when the shade of the elder danghter proves inexorable, and 
she winds herself deeper into the sea 1 The younger alone 


, returns, and is received by the mother, and again shrinks 
rom her cruelty to the world of shades. Whereupon the 
wee can no longer be induced. by the wicked mother to inter- 
fere with the shades of her departed fo sage 
When the wee is employed to call back a departed shade 
or life, his pursuit in the regions of the dead 1s sometimes 
unsuccessful. But, bent upon his benevolent paras for 
his particular employer, he sees-and lays hold of the shade 
of some person still in life, and by diverting it to the dead 
person, restores him to life. As a consequence, however, 
the living person, whose truant spirit, in a wandering dream, 
or in the hour of slee , had ventured too far from its home, 
is seized, sickens, and dies. But the game of the wee does 
not stop here. If the last dead person has friends to invite 
the services-of the eee, he, well aware of the direction which 
the shade of the unfortunate poe has taken to enter and 
resuscitate the body of a neighbor, looks around again for 
a shade wandering forth in a dream, seizes it, and conducts 
it to the newly departed; and in this way becomes the 
oecasion of great trouble by a succession of deaths. Hence 
the warning to avoid soliciting the services of the wee in 
١ The tcees are the authors of most of the poetry, or didactic 
couplets, and ballads, which have been found among the 
Karena. 7 are for the most part feeble, nervous, excita- 
ble men, such as would easily become somnambulists, or 
rate of clairvoyance, 
here is another class of prophets of a different charac- 
ter, rarely making pretensions to the prediction of future 
events, who are called bookies, or masters of feasts, and 
‘Might be called the priests of religion. They have methods 
Of determining the future in cases of sickness, take the direc- 
‘fon of the general religious ceremonies of the people, and 
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writhes his body and limbs, rolls himself مه‎ the ground, 
and often foams atthe mouth in the violence of his par 
oxysms, When he is satisfied with’ his condition, he be- 
comes calm, and makes his prophetic announcement. Man 1 
of the prophecies preserved by the people are those whic 
refer to their deliverance from the hard and نو‎ 00 
usage which they received from their more power L neigh- 
bors, the Burmans and Shans, by whom they were preyed 
upon with a most destructive rapacity from a period farther 
back than can be reached by the memory of any of the 
present generation, .An ancient prophet is represented 
aa saying of the expected deliverance: “If it comes by 
Water, rejoice, for you will be able to take breath. But if 
by land, you will not find a spot to dwell in.” Agnin: 
“When the Karens have cleared the horn-bill city [an an- 
cient city near Tavoy, which the Karens were required to 
eres ene eta happiness will arrive.” And in explain- 
ing this they say: “So, when the the Burman rulers made 
them clear it for the last time, they said among themselves: 
‘Now we may suppose د‎ ane is coming, for this is the 
third time of clearmg the horn-bill "ب جات‎ and, true enough, 
before they had finished, we heard that the white foreigners 
had taken Rangoon."* Again: “When the Karens and 
white foreigners shall fight, then Pe A will: arrive.” 
This is explained by the fact that the Karens were required 
7 their Burman rulers to meet and fight with the English, 
and that great happiness and prosperity have followed them 
since that event. Their prophets ve “that the white 
3 wig were in the possession of all the words of God, 
and that they would one daycome and restore'tothe Karena 
the true knowledge of God, which they professed themselves 
Gon lost, and would restore their Btls containing tie word 
The wees, or prophets, are held in great dread by the 
people, on account of their supposed power over the spirits 
of men. A myth represents a mother who had: by ill- 
treating her daughters caused their death, but repents of her 
eruelty, and calls for the wee to aid her in her distress. The 
wee finds the spirit of the younger daughter, who entreats 
the spirit of the elder to return on account of the sorrow of 
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“The Karens were the elder brother; ا‎ 

They obtained: all the words of God. 

ue did not believe all the words of God, 

And became enemies to each other. | 

Because they dishelieved God, 

Their language divided. 

God pave them commands, 

But they did not believe him, 

And divisions ensued.” 
Another tradition, after Repseaenting al as scattered away 
from the presence of Ywah, speaks of the younger brother, 
or “the while westerner,"" os begging the Karen, or elder 
brother, to return to the place where they left God, who, 
for the sake of proving their faith, had plunged into the se: 
and by the stench produced in the waters had freghtened 
away the inhabitants of the earth. The elder brother re- 
fuses to return, but the younger brother returns and finds 
God, who receives him, and warns him not to remain in the 
country of the elder brother, lest he should misuse him; 
and thus God conveys the white race by themselves to a 
country in the West. Here seems to be a confused blendin 
together of the tradition of the flood [the remembrance of 
its cilects, in the decomposition of so much animal matter] 
which was the act of God, and the division of the human 
family..which took place after the flood. 


Tees. 111. Haren Prophets, 

~ Individuals have arisen among the Karens, from time 
immemorial, who are styled wees, or prophets. They gain 
great influence over the minds of the people, and are sup- 
posed to be ‘capable of foretelling future events; and, singu- 

ras it may seem, many of their prophecies have been 
vagy د‎ fulfilled. ‘These prophets are supposed, and sup- 
pose ‘themselves, capable of working themselves’ into a 
‘superior state,’ in which they are capable of seeing what 
is invisible to other men, They can see the departed “life” 
or spirit (the sentient soul) of the dead, and even have the 
power of recalling this spirit, and bringing it back to its 
ae and thus restoring the dead to life. When a prophet 
is approached by an inquirer after future events, or any 
thing which is hidden from other men, the prophet’s first 
object. is to throw himself intoa state of clairvoyance. He 





‘Ywah at the first commanded, Weert 

Nauk'plau maliciously deeeived unto death. 

The woman E-u and the man Thay-nsi— اب ب‎ 

The malicious fiend enviously looked upon them, 

Both the woman E-u ane ane tan Thay-nai 

The dragon regarded with hatred, 

The great dragon deceived the woman E-u, 

ae what was it at he said to her! 

the great dragon deceived them unto death, 

And what was it that an did f fits i 57 

The great dragon took the yellow fruit of the tree, 
١ And gave it to Ywah's holy daughter, 

The great dragon took the white fruit of the tree, 
And معدم‎ it to Ywah's son and daughter to eat. 
They kept not Mas word of Ywah, 


Ther kent deceived them. si | died. 

| They kept not each one the word of Ywah, 

oe he deceived aa begru sre عو عند‎ death, 

7 hey transgressed the words of Yw 

pie Ge phi his back and forsook them, 

_ After they had broken the commands of Ywah, 

: , Ywah turned his back upon them and left them.” 

- Other traditions of a like nature refer to the curse upon 
man as increasing his toil tnd compelling him “to-eat his 
food by the sweat of his brow:” and to the poisonons fruit 
by which, through the temptation of Satan, sickness and 
death came upon the human farily, 

But, singular as it may seem, the traces of Scripture his- 
tory in the Karen traditions of Jater events, so: far as has 
been discovered, are exceedingly feeble and obseure:-'The 
deluge seems to be shadowed forth in one or two. as does 
also the dispersion. of the human family, Actradition as 
translated by Mr. Mason, runs thus: Ancently, when the 
earth was del with water, two brothers, finding them- 
selves in difficulty, gotonaraft, The waters rose and rose 
till they reached to heaven; when, seeing a mango tree hang- 
ing down, the younger brother climbed upon it and ate; but 
the waters suddenly falling left him in the tree... . ." نسل‎ 
reference to the dispersion of man over the earth, Mr. Mason 
adduces the following tradition: “Men had at first one 
father and mother, but, because they did not love each other, 
they separated. After their separation they did not: know 
each whee and. their Janguage became different, and they 
became enemies to each oth er and fought,” 
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Go to your husband, and give him of the fruit toeat; and say 
thus to him: “I have eaten the fruit, and if is exceedingly 
delicious.” Thus say to him, and, if he refuses to eat, you 
must entice till he eats: You Bir جح لجس‎ and if 

ou die you will die alone. If you become divine, you will 
necome so alone. .As the devil said to her the woman 


did, and enticed her husband as he directed her. She re-. 


peated her enticements until finally he yielded to her, and 
took the fruit from the hand of his wife and ate it. When 
this was done, and her husband had eaten the fryit, she 
went and told the devil, and said to him: ‘My husband has 
eaten the fruit.’ Whereupon the devil laughed excessively 
and said: ‘Now, my gon and my daughter, you have wel 
done in listening to me,’ . 

“But again, on the morrow after the day in which they 
had eaten the froit, Ywah [Jehovah] came to visit them. 
But they no longer followed God, and met his coming with 
their songs and fhe hymns se God came to them, and 
asked of them: ‘The tree of which I said ye should not eat, 
have x eaten of it? Ieommanded you. Why have you eaten 
of 167 But they were afraid to return any answer to God ; 
and: he enrsed Seen and said: ‘That which I commanded 

‘you, you have not heeded nor dbeyed. The fruit of which 
-said > “It is not good to eat, eat it not,” ye have eaten, You 
have disobeyed, and have eaten it. And now, old age, sick- 
ness and death shall come Epon you. But it shall be in this 
way. Some of you shall sicken and recover, and some shall 
die. There shall be those among you who shall die after 
the life of a single day. There shall be those who shall live 
two days and die, three days and die. There shall be those 
among you who shall die in their youth—virgins and young 
men shall die, Women shall die when but half their births 
are finished, and others shall die when their bearing is 
passed. There shall be some among you who shall die 
when their locks are white, and others shall die when old 
age has come upon them.’ Thus God eommanded and 
cursed them, and واي نت‎ MP from sear 5 
The following couplets are also explicit, and preserve the 
pi be form of a 





additional أمظ‎ that the tempter appeared in t 


‘serpent or dragon. 
~ * -*Ywah in the beginning commanded, ٠1/2 2011355 
كنت‎ ‘But Nank'plau came to destroy. > > ننه‎ FEST 





came and asked them: ‘Why are you here?’ ‘Our father 
God placed us here.’ ‘ What do you here find to eat?’ asked 
the devil. To that they replied: ‘Our father God has ere- 
ated for us food and drink, and our food is more abundant 
than we can eat.’ The devil said to them: ‘Permit me to 
see your food,’ and the husband and wife both conducted 
- him away to show it to him. The devil followed them to 
the garden, and they showed him the fruit and said: * This 
is sweet, this is sour, this bitter, this astringent, this deli- 
cious, this pungent, this savory. But this tree we do not 
know. Whether it is sour or sweet, we know not. Our 


‘nce to this-trea: “You 





t,” said he to us, “you 


father God commanded uz, in refere 
shall not eatof it. If you eat of i 


shall surely die;" and we have not eaten of it: and whether 


Then the devil said: 
God has no regard for 


it 18 sour or sweet, we know not,’ 


‘Not so, my children. Your father 


you. The tree of which the fruit is most delicious and the 
sweetest, more delicious and sweeter than any other—he 
commands you not to eat of it. Not only is the fruit of this 
tree delicious and sweet, but if you eat the fruit you will 
become divine, and will ascend to heaven, or enter the lower 
ate of the earth, at pleasure; and will be able to fly. Your 

7 has no love for you, and does not wish to make your 
lot agreeable, Iam not like yourGod. Your God is unjust 
and envious, But Iam just and not envious. I love you, 
and tell you all nee [do not leave any thing unknown to 


does not love you, and does not 


you). Your father (+ 


tell you all things, If you do not believe me, do not take 


you take of it and eat, 


‘Our father God com- 
this tree, and we will 


the fruit. But if gs will each of 
you will know.’ The man replied: 
manded us not to eat the fruit of 


not eat it.’ So saying, he arose and left the place. The 
woman, on the contrary, listened to the words of the devil, 
and was slightly pleased with what he snid. Upon this the 
devil renewed his attempts, and at length she wales to his 


es upon him and said: 
be able to fly?’ The 


replied: ‘My son and my daughter, it is purely from 


varied solicitations, and raised her 
‘Do 
de 


WI 
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my great love for you that I have spoken to you.’ Then 


~the woman-teok of the fruit, bit and See aria tbe 


ave well and 
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devil laughed and said: ‘My danghter, 


readily listened thus far to my wort 
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nostrils, and they came to life and were.men.” “Thus God 
created man. 1 made food and drink, rice, fire and wa- 
ter, cattle, elephants and birds.”* ny tear ad T 
»Incorder to! the appreciation of a tradition still more 
striking than the one in reference to the creation, it is: meces- 
مجم‎ allude:to the belief of the Karens relative to the 
ا ا‎ by whom the man and woman first created were - 
induced» to transgress the commands of God. This evil 
being is variously designated in the Karen traditions, .ac- 
cording to his influence on men, and his relation to the 
other state of existence. His impersonation is sometimes 
male, and sometimes female. He is called Nauk'plau, in 
allusion to his having tempted men to forsake God and 
then abandoned them to destruction, as the hen drives from 
her her weaned chicklings. 
تامام امو نه‎ at the beginning was just, 

iat abarwards Po ar the word of God. 

Nauk'plan at the first was divine, 

But afterwards broke the word of God. 

God drove him out and lashed him from his place: 

He tempted the holy daughter of God. 

God lashed him with whips from his presence ; 
+ 6» He deceived God's son and daughter.” 
"The being thus described was the agent in the temptation 
aud dostriction of nian, and the following is the tradition 
in reference to that event, which we translate as literally as 
possible. “Pa Ywah, our father God, spoke and said: ‘My 
gon ond my daughter, 1 shall make for you a garden, anc 
in the garden will be seven different kinds of trees, bearing 
seven different kinds of fruit. But among the seven differ- 
ent kinds of fruit there will be one which it is not good for 
you to eat. Do not eat of it, If you ent of it, sickness, 
old age and death will come upon you. Eat not of it, Con- 
sider, every thing which I have created, all, I give to you. 
Select to ent and drink whatever you desire. Once in seven 
days I shall come to visit you. Harken to all 1 command 
you, and take heed to what Tsay. Do not forgetme. Wor- 
ship me each morning and evening هه‎ they return.’ | 
~“ After this, Mtikaulee [the devil uncer another name, 
but the name principally in use to designate that being] 
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The next point of interest in reference to the Karen race, 
is their early traditions; and so striking is the resemblance 
of some of these to the language of Scripture that the early 


missionaries advocated the idea that the Karens belong to 


the Jewish mace. The Rev. Mr. Mason drew an extended 


parallelism between their language and the Hebrew, and 
attempted to prove that they might belong to the Ten Lost 


‘Tribes. But this idea has, 1 think, been wholly abandoned. 


‘The Karen traditions concerning God attribute supreme 
overnment to him, He is called Yiwah, which approaches 
the word Jehovah, or mim, as nearly as possible in: the 
Karen idiom. He is not subject to sickness, nor to death, 
and is the creator of the universe, that is, of all that is visi- 


ble toman. The name Jehovah was regarded as too sacred 


for utterance, and perhaps this became a reason for forget- 
ing, to a ions extent, in later generations, the character of 
the being himself The traditions concerning God and the 






ereation run as follows. 


“God is immutable, eternal, He was from the beginning 
of the ري ا‎ is ees and existed at the be- 
ginning of the world.” “He existed in the beginning of 
time. “The life of God is endless. ك0‎ bt as 
sure his existence.” “God is complete and good, and through 
endless generations will never dic.” Again: “God is om- 
nipotent, but we have not believed him. God ereated man 
anciently, He has a perfect knowledge of all things to the 
—— time.” “The earth is the footstool of God, and 
heaven his seat. He sees all things, and we are not hid 
from his sight. He is not ihr from us, but in our midst"— 


showing that God was believed to be a spirit. Mote Pat 


ticular allusion to the specific work of the creation, and an 
almost. exact resemblance to the Scripture history of it, is 
found in other traditions. ‘“ He لتتة مهم ا‎ of what 
did he form him? He created man at first from the earth, 
and finshed the work of creation. He created woman, an 
of what did he form her? He tock a rib from the man and 
ated the woman.” Again: “He created spirit or life, 


did he create spirit? Father God said: ‘I love these 
| ث2‎ dante Tl hhantnel woo i يهم‎ | 






He took a particle wf-his-life--and-reathed it ito their 
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[on the western border of northern Burmah], where they 
are called 7'hinghau-Kakhyens. The whole mountain-country 
between Mogoung and Cathay is inhabited by the same peo- 
ple. hen a the Martaban. gulf,:and. thence inland as far 
as the Burman population has.ever extended, the mountain- 
tribes are called Karens,. Between Rangoon and Toungoo, 
and between Toungoo and Ava, they are very numerous; ag 
also between Toungoo and Monay, a Shan city about two 
hundred and fifty miles Kast of Ava. There are some tribes 
seattered along between Burmah and the Shan States, called’ 
Racaioom aan Karens, and these extend as far Hast as Zim- 
nay. .These are less civilized than those who live in the 
vicinity of Burman towns. Some have erroneously consid- 
ered them as belonging to the Shan family. Their language 
and every thing else pertaining to them is Karen. In add 
tion to this, the south-eastern part of Thibet is inhabited by 
Kakhyens; at least 1 have reason to believe so, as the Shans 
who. live in the most northern part of Burmah and adjoin- 
ing ‘Thibet, call the country ‘the Kakhyen country.’ It will 
be seen, then, that these mountain-tribes are scattered over 
a vast. extent.of country, and their population I make to be 
about five millions,” Other distinctive reasons have been 
piven for connecting the Karens with the Chinese, and the 
Thibetians, of more or less importance and weight. Among 
these. are aflinities of lang ge) in words, Seek manner of 

coning time among the Karens and Thibetians, That 
نرم‎ may have followed the Burramputra in its course North 
of the Himalaya mountains, from the vicinity of Central 
Asia, At a, very early period of the world’s history, is. not 
improbable. They may have been the first to come from 






that..centre of the most م‎ of the great branches of 
een 


the human family; and followed by successive waves 
along the same channel, until the whole Chinese domain 
was peopled, as well as that of Farther India, The western 
boundary of the Burman Empire, West of the Irrawaddy, 
ig the line between two distinct races, as it is the line be- 
tween the two, Indios, the inhabitants of Hither India being 
of evar عمس‎ type from those of Farther India.. But 
passing North and East from Farther India, the same. type 
grows sharper in its مطل‎ 0 and outlines, until it 
assumes in the Chinese Tartar the sharp angles of the Mon- 
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élude, therefore, that thé ¢astern shore'of the Bay of Ben- 
gal ‘has been their habitation from time immemorial; and 
érhaps before the Talaing, the Burman, or the Siamese Em- 
pire was in éxisténce. But that they did not first form asa 
nation, or race, far to the North of the Provinces ‘of south- 
castern Burmah, we would not pretend to ‘affirm. It 'is 
highly probable, that when the territories ‘of Yunnan and 
Laos and northern Burmah come to be explored, very many 
of this interesting race will be ducovered: and many more 





of their traditions يد‎ Se to ie | 

A tradition preserved by the Moans or Talaings, who are 
manifestly a more ancient a in Farther India than the 
Burimans, shows that the Karens were already in possession 
of thé country to the East of the Bay of Bengal, when they 
themselves first made their appearance in their southern 
progress as far as the promontory of Mariaban. “Itis also 
igidenit ly miteitioned,” says Mr. Mason in his Tenasserim, 
‘that at the period of this wate visit of Gandama to the 
Talaing cero. Tavoy and Mergui wére inhabited only 
by Nats and Beloos. From this concentration of testimony 
derived from various sources, it would appear that, several 
centuries before the Christian era, there existed at 'Thatung 
a people [the Talaings] who were then deemed eivilined: 
while they were surrounded by tribes regarded as barbarous, 
for belo ig م‎ term nearly equivalent to wild man.” That the 
Beloos were Karens, may be inferred from the ‘fact that the 
island South of Martaban, and perhaps the spot referred to 















by the tradition, was called Betoo, and whet first discovered 


by Europeans was found to be almost exclusively inhabited 
by Karens, And the fact that the Beloos extended ab fat 
South as Tavoy and Mergui, at the earliest knowledge of 
the most ancient of the Burman family, clearly points out 
the preat priority of the Karens, even m these ‘countries 
along the shore of the Bay. PN] Care 
Tn reference to the distribution of the Karens, the’ Rev. 
Mr. Kincaid remarks: “The result of all my roe ig, 
that Kakjyen is only another name for Karen. All these 
mountain-tribes,* through the whole extent of the Shan — 
eountry, and still North into Thibet, are called Kakhyens, 
except in the Hukong valley, between Mogoung and Assam 








© The appellation “ mountain-tribes” indicates simply the diatinetive and abo 
riginal habits of the people, not that they are always dwellers on mountaina 
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which'is'n seven-days journey. They there lay their eggs, 
and raise their young. Again, when the dry season returns 
here, itis wet Season on the opposite side; and the horn-bills 
réturn atross the Kaw to this side, and after a journey of 
seven days arrive again in this country.” Again; “ Ad 





ho-lo 
or Kavw-l, the river Kho or Kaw, is a compound, Of the. 
meaning of this expression, or to what river or body of 
Water it réfers, we are now ignorant. It is preserved in, 
fadition, that itis an immense body of water, the largest 
in the world, lying to the West; and that it runs back 
towards its'source.” This tradition and one or two others 
which refer to the same body or bodies of water, plainly 
indicate the Bay of eae "he difficulty seems to be in 
applying the word fo, which is now used for a stream, to a 
body of water so large as the Bay of Bengal. But it some- 
times refers to the ocean, and need not be wholly restricted 
ton river. It isa fact, that the rainy and dry seasons ex- 
actly conform tothe tradition. The wet season begins on 
the western side when it ends on the eastern, and vice versd; 
and perhaps the habits of the horn-bills also conform, for I 
donot remember to have seen them on the eastern coast, 
during the rainy season, though they are seen in great num- 
bers in the'dry season. From this tradition we infer that, 
from a period very remote, the Karens have occupied the 
eg aidan they now occupy on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal. A marked circumstance which fixes the Bay 
of Bengal'as the Kaw of antiquity, is that it reverts or runs 
towarils what is naturally taken to be its source. A strong . 
current sets to the North from Achen-head, or the upper 
end of the island of Sumatra, and passes the Nicobar islands, 
This would be taken by the inhabitants of the eastern shore 
of the Bay, as a running back to its’source, since all the 
rivers of the Burman i ea run directly to the South, and 
opposite to this current which is mid-way of the Bay. This 
body of water ts said, in tradition, to be the largest in the | 
world, showing that at some remote period the Karens had 
either crossed it, or had been familiar with those who had; 
avis also indicated in the’tradition of the migration of birds, 
and the peculiarities of alternate wet and dry seasons. No 
other-body of water can answer to this description; and it: 
is evident that no larger sar of water had ever been seen. 
bythem, within the reach of their tradition. We may con- 











both secures secures. internal harmon and. respect. and character 
Pe aathorty and : power abroad, This territory, comprising 
a part of northern Burmah. and Yunnan, might suggest: 
itself as the original seat of the Karen race; from which: 
companies have at different times wandered to. the South, 

ah p perhaps Jong netare. 4) the company spoken of in the, 













Ve are not fully pri however, to, admit. that: the: 
Karens are not the aborigines of Burmah, notwithstanding. 
the above tradition.. Even though the hypothesis of their 
in g point, عن‎ OTIZIN غم‎ a nation, after the pene- 
ral dispersion of the human family, of which the ey have a 
| 1 tradition; was the region South of Thibet and 
Vest of China, still there is room to question mbetber they 
did not gain a footing ا ملع‎ i مع‎ as to be. prior 
to the. Burmans i in those regi 

The reasons which may. 75 ae ie in favor of the idea that 
the K arens are the aborigines of at least much of Burmab, 
are a a8 follows. First, it is the opinion of the Burmans of 

. | south-eastern Provinces, that they are so. . The word. 

yren inthe Burman is Aayen or Ayen, with the y-sound 
i 7 which ia the more general in colloquial use. This 
yord means first or aboriginal. — In the second place, they 
: r the character of aborigines in their relationship. to thea 

omina t races. They are much more simple and primitive 
ir manners, and in their ideas of a future state: and: 



















a to their political masters with great reluctance, never 


mingling and never having been brought.to amalgamate 
ith them. Again, the Karens call themselves by.a mane: 
which means man, without any limiting epithet, 

_ Again, one of their ancient traditions distinctly fixes their” 
location on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, or on the. 
eastern. side of a body of water which they call - ‘awor Kho, ظ‎ 

present inhabitants have lost the meaning of these 
words, and the so-called body of water has become a mys- 
tery to them, so ancient is the tradition which refera: to it, 
Yo. the. tradition, when examined, carries with it. ita own 
ex ‘anation. “Kaw, according. to: our ancestors, i5 a Tiver. 
or body of water to the West. They represent the duceras, 
or horn -bills,. a3 Inigrating across it in seven days, As soon 
as the rainy season begins, the horn-bills migrate to the: 
other side of the Kaw, to the country where it is dry season, 
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inthe language, or words which from disuse had been wholly 





forgotten, but has explained the meaning of others which, 
though in’ existence in unwritten speech, were no longer in 
common ‘use. An example of the former is nafwah for 
snow; and of thesecond, thar for plough. ‘The former had 
been wholly forgotten, and the latter, though still retained 
in memory, is not used by the Karens any where within the 
Provinces, as they have no implement corresponding to it. 
The implement used by the Karens and Burmans of the 
Provinees and the Burman Empire, so far as known, is called 
by the Karens a trai, and is a species of harrow. The word 
indicating ite use, is qual-krah, to scratch or harrow up with 
the krak. But the thai of the northern Karens is made of 
iron, unlike the krah of the South which is made wholly of 
wood.-'The thai well resembles a small forged garden-plough, 
common in this country twenty years age: Another pomt 
of difference is that the thai is made by the northern Karens 
themselves, indicating a far greater degree of civilization 
than exists among the southern Karens. , 
~The Karens of that country are principally independent; 
but; occupying a territory adjacent to the Burman Empire 
they have been often attaeked acked and many of them destroy 
by their more powerful neighbors. They cultivate the soil, 
and seem to have carried the arts and habits of civilization 
to a much greater extent than their brethren of the South, 
They donot reckon themselves by villages or cities, or by 
tribes, but by families; and their social usages are strictly 
patriarchal in their nature, .A family to the extent of three 
or four hundred occupy a single house, in much the same 
wayins among the Dyaks, the ancient inhabitants of Borneo. 
The house, or patriarchal habitation, is an immenee structure, 
but a s'to be built of the same — materials generally 
used by the southern Karens, and by the inhabitants of 
Farther India generally: It is made by sinking posts. of 
large size firmly in the ground, and inserting beams or joists 
through the re seven or eight feet from the ground; and 
ipon these laying the floor with slits of the bamboo; and 
then weaving niats of the same slight material for the sides 
of the house, and thatching the roof with the palm-leaf. 
‘The house is then Semen i by bambot- matting into courts 





to this coast [more pacientes ago] the Karens were 


rded as the aborigines of the country; but they were 
probably i in reality the last people to enter it, among, the 
various tribes that the: British found here when they took 
n of the Provinees. They: themselves..as 
wanderers from the North; and one of t ir traditions states 
that a purty of them came across ‘the river. rof running and,’ 
on ah @x ا‎ tour, before the Shans were established -at 
Zimamuy, t and returned: again, The crossing of this river 
of ri sand is regarded as having been an arduous work, 
understand by these waters, or river of running sand 

(the cue acdmnit of either rendering), an immense quick- 
sand, with the sands in motion like the waters of a river. 





‘The tradition was quite unintelligible to me until the journal 


of Fa Hian, the Chinese pilgrim who visited India about the 
fifth century, threw ع‎ sunbeam upon this expression. He 
constantl designates the great desert North of Burmah and 
between China and Thibet, as the ‘river of sand;’ and. in 
the Chinese map of India a branch of this desert is seen to 


‘stretch down South for several degrees’of latitude, and then 


turn and run westward for a long distance. ‘This desert is 
marked ‘quicksands.’ There can, therefore, scarcely bea 
rational doubt but that this is ‘the river of running sand’ 
which their ancestors crossed at a remote period before 

Zimmay was founded.” 
Sines: the above opinion was expressed, a new cireuni- 
3 Karens: has: come to 


more original territory occupied by them. A-wanderer from 
Yunnan, the district above Laos and reaching to Thibet, 
and so far North that he had seen snow and. frost, for which 
the Karens in the Provinces have no word which ig i هذا‎ 
tain, arrived in dered some four years ago. He 


“been in the achoo ia, and: bas learned to-read ati مجو رجه‎ 


an energy of character uncommon to any Karens سد‎ the 
more southern districts. His route led. him through parts 

of Laos, Burmah and Siam. His accounts of the: eee 
in his native 0 are peculiarly interesting and -import- 
ant, and are reliable as the simple statements of an. unso- 
phisticated man. He has not only revealed some new اياك‎ 





Ly BAe OF مجدا مايويي‎ abd dity See interiesiof: سما‎ 


‘stance in respect to the locality of t 
light, which may have a eased bye the question ام‎ the 
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tribe—with'a full chest and remarkably large limbs and arms. 
The females are generally short but very stout, with the face. 


large and square, cheek-bones not Sedat larly prominent, 
e and tend 


the lips thick, and the nose la ing to flatness at 
the opening of the nostrils. ‘This tribe has a considerably 
darker complexion than the Sgau or pure Karens. | 

It would not be an easy matter to give the exact type of 
the Karen race. In many respects it would be difficult to 
distinguish them from the general Farther Indian type, which 
may be regarded, in relation to the rest of the human family, 


asa distinct type, by itself, differing in many important par- 
ticulars from any other. If individuals of all the different 








tribes now occu ying that immense territory were brought 
together and divested of their conventional peculiarities of 
" dress, it would be impossible, for the most part, to distinguish 
them by races. They would blend together in too many 
rticulars of complexion, contour of fice, general height 
of stature and form, to render possible any natural classi- 
fieation which would approach to their present distnbu- 
tion. It is therefore probable that as a family of tribes 
they had a common origin. Yet the Sgau, or, a3 we choose 
to designate them, the pure Karens, would differ more 
pees ge m the general type than would any other indi- 
vidual tribe. They are generally small in stature, and give 
striking indications of deterioration as a race. A general 
languor marks their movements. ‘This is the case particu- 
larly with the females. Their complexion im general is 
lighter than that of any of the other tribes among whom 
they are scattered; and in this respect they approach much 
nearer the Chinese than any of their neighbors. This cir- 
cumstance may give weight to a tradition which will here- 
after be alluded to, indicating their northern origin, or an 
origin nearer that of the original Chin or Sin race. With 
these slight differences, they fall into the Farther Indian 
rope, which differs considerably from the Chinese and the 
‘artar. They fall in half way اس‎ the Chinese and the 
Peguan or Talaing. 
od L Origin of the Karens. 
~The question of the origin of the Karens will perhaps 
never be satisfactorily answered. The Rev. F. Mason re~ 
iharks: ina work entitled Jinasserim: “When I first came. 
vou, 1 83 
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| a sub- 
structure, which seems to underlie this system, and though 
directly opposed to Boodlism, has never been demolished or 
materially weakened among the masses of th 4 Sai This 
‘sub-structure of sentiment or belief among the masses of 
Farther India has been adhered to by the Kurens more 
closely than by any other race. The 00 or 'Talaings, 
Bikethas, Tongthoos, and the Shans or the different races 
in the empire of Jorge more fully embraced the mani- 
festly later system of Boodhism, and are idolaters deriving 
their ‘superstitious idens from thence. This is also the case 
with one of the two Karen tribes whose peculiarities we 
know. But the other tribe—and it is the tribe which ‘has 


yielded with far greater promptitude to the fuith of Chris- 


y¥—with which this sketch will be principally con- 
corned, has retained the ancient religion with tar greater 
distinetness and purity. Hence, though many of their tra- 
ditions have a common origin with those of the races among 





whom they are scattered; and their myths are often evi- 


dently those common to many or all of the racea of this 
part of India; yet there are many peculiarities belonging 


to this tribe, which both indicate their priority of existence, 


and afford in many other respects interesting subjects of 
‘Investigation, | | 

The two tribes of Karens whose circumstances are most 
known, are sr. aoe in the dialect of the principal one, as 
po : Karens. But the word Aaren is of Burman 
orgin, and is rarely or never used by the people themselves: 
Poah-kenyai, which means man in servi tw language, 
being the only name by which they call themselves. The 
latter of these tribes, the Pgho Karens, are evidently a much) 
less primitive race than the Seau. Though their dialect is 
very similar, and partakes much more of the Karen than of 
the language of ant other tribe, yet this tribe is called -by 
the Burmans the Valaing Karen, which would indicate a 
mixture of Talaing and Karen blood. In plrysical structure, 





_many of this tribe differ more widely from the other than 


do any of the other عد حيو د‎ are reckoned as wholly معتل‎ 
tinct; yet upon the whole they resemble the general type of 
the Kare ‘more nearly than they do any other, . The Pgho 
or Talaing Karens are much the most.vigorous and robust 


 ‘Sgau and Pgho 
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ON THE KARENS. 


Tre Karens, though but recently discovered as a people, 
are perhaps a more remarkable and interesting race than 
any other, of equal numbers, and in a similar stage of civil- 
ization, now known to Europeans, They are found scat- 
tered among other tribes of people over a territory extend- 
ing from 28° to 10° N. Latitude and from 99° to 93° E. Lon- 
gitude. They compose perhaps three or four distinct tribes, 
approaching each other in their ethnological peculiarities 
sufficiently near to render it proper to class them as of the 
same race; yet but two tribes have become much known to 
Europeans, The Kakhyens, inhabiting the immense terri- 
tory to the North of Ava, of whom little is known, and the 
Karen-nees or Red Karens, so called not from their com- 
plexion, but from بوك اي‎ of red in their dress, 
are unquestionably of the same race. The character of the 
two tribes which are most known, with something of their 
traditions and history, has become familiar to the mission- 
aries who have been laboring among them, with marked 
success, for the last twenty years. These tribes were first dis- 
covered by Europeans, so as to be much known, in 18247; 
and such has been their history since that period, in respect 
to Christianity, as to render a statement of their peculiari- 
ties as a people a matter of much interest, not only to the 
man of science but also to the philanthropist. The whole 
of Farther India, from Assam, or the Burramputra, to the 
borders of China, and from Thibet to the Straits of Malacca, 
is inhabited by a branch of the great Mongolian family, all 
the different tribes of which have many stnking features in 
common; and this remark will apply not simply to their . 
physical structure, but also to their mental peculiarities; and 
with much force also to their religions, their mythologies 
and their various forms of superstition. ‘The prevailing re- 
ligion is Boodhiam; and hence much of their mythology and 
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1 lene seg it represents as and ‘the inscriptions from 
"2 ~ Malacca exhibit an infusion of Sanskrit, such as is never 
ee i corn. in اناما‎ from Ceylon. One line in each of the Ma- 
: 1 ree contains the same words, aud for the con- 
ل‎ aac: 0 @ the two characters, تا‎ of 
the two parall fiat nes accompanies this paper. The first has 
_ the Sanskri alanis where in the more modern character 
a final m ocenpies ifs gee Pars made Ashes by Writing the final 
I consonant of the In one instance, 
the line which removes i iets vow at the end of a 
word is written under the consonant, as in Sanskrit: and 
_ the same mark is now now used in Talaing, only written over 
_* the letter. While in both inscriptions the anusidra is joined 
by a line to the letter over Reade placed. 
These investigations. to the conclusion, (that, while 
١ Siam-and Cambodia received their religion and literature 
from Ce poe eae W sre 1 2 Farther India was 
ظ‎ d by people direct from ustan, nay from 
‘the ancient kcingd jom of Kalinga Re ‘ 
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perpendicular with a loop, in the Gaya alphabet; and this \s 
قد‎ precisely the form of the letter. in both the Malacca in- 7 

scriptions; and when written under the line, it has the same ١ 

form in the modern Talaing. The square Pah must have | 1 
been formed subsequently to this, for it adds to the character ل‎ 
a double line عط فم‎ top, The رغ‎ which retained its ancient 3 
form of a circle with ع‎ dot in it, to the fifth century, resem- 
bling the Phoenician ¢, is changed, in the Keddah character, 5 


cirele with a horizontal diameter; approaching the Ti-‏ وامة 
betian of the seventh century, where the same letter is a‏ 
rectangle with a diagonal drawn in it. To draw the ‘line‏ 
rpendiculariy, a3 in the square Pali, was the next step.‏ 
character in its orginal form of a circle with a dot in‏ 3 
it, is still used by the Talaines, though with the sound of 6;‏ 
and it is remarkable that it has no ais in any other alpha-‏ 
bet in Farther India, — in‏ 
The alphabets found on the eastern coast of this penin-‏ 
sula present unequivocal marks of a Singalese origin, The‏ 
Cambodian has letters differing widely in their forms from‏ 
those used on the western side, and. almost identical with‏ 
the Singalese, as, for example, kA and v. The Siamese‏ 
alphabet, which is the most modern East of the Ganges, was‏ 
probably formed within the last four or five centuries, on‏ 
the basis of the Cambodian. The ancient Singalese is said‏ 
to have been composed of seven elements; but the modern‏ 
Siamese is still more simple: the loop with a turn, a straight‏ 
line, and the three sides of a rectangle, with some modifica-‏ 
tion of one of its sides, being the only elements which enter‏ 
into the Siamese alphabet. |‏ 
In the interior of the country, on the contrary, the alpha-‏ 
bets appear to have hada Talaing origin. This 1s distinctly‏ 
seen in the Laos, which has in several instances two charac-‏ 
ters to represent the same consonant-sound, but with different‏ 
inflections, as in Talaing where the inherent vowel also‏ 
varies, Thus, the character marked ga in the table, as cor-‏ 
esponding to the Pali letter of that power, is pronounced‏ 
ke in the spoken Talaing; and 4a is pronounced pe. ‘The‏ 
-Ahom, Khamti and Shyan alphabets, it appears to me, have‏ 
alo been formed from the Talaing, rather than from the‏ 
Burman, to which they have been referred, because the‏ 
broad diphthong au is made by a dash to the right over‏ 
the consonant, as in Talaing, while in Burman no such char-‏ 
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Tt does not appear probable, that the language of the Ta-‏ 


laings was reduced to writing before the introduction of the 
Buddhist Scriptures, or more would have been found on 
record in relation to their early history. Nothing of their 
ancient history can be gathered from their books, beyond 
the representation that, in the days of Gautama and Asolca’s 
missionaries, they were dwelling on the Gulf of Martaban, 
with Thadung for their eapital. The alphabet now used is 
manifestly derived from the one which Prinsep regarded as 
having been in use in the third century before Christ. The 
approach of that ancient alphabet to the Talaing, may be 
traced through the Amaravati inscriptions, of which the 
characters are nearer the T'alaing than any other alphabet 
that has been discovered in Hindustan, The next link is 
found in the fragment of an inscription from ‘T'okoon in 
Malacea, published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Lengal* This resembles the Amaravati, and both are char- 
acterized by haying the tops of the letters, more especially 
Tight lines, surmounted by small curves. Another thscrip- 
tion, found also by Col. Low near Keddah in Malacca, ap- 
Aeneas the Talaing much nearer, and proves a connection 
between the Talaings and the people of Malacca, at a former 
period.t The characters of these Malacca inscriptions agree 
with the Kutila of the ninth and tenth centuries, in which 
the vowel-marks of ¢ and o precede the consonants to which 
they belong, as in the Talainc, Burman and all the Indu- 
‘Chinese alphabets; a form that has been obsolete in the 
Sansknit for many centuries, A table of the alphabets of 
these inscriptions, so far as known, compared with the mod- 
ern ‘Sergi ia given in the following lithographed pages, 
The &, which was originally a cross, like the Ethiopic 4 
had, when the second inscription on the Allahabad pillar 
Was written, seven centuries after the first, the horizontal 
line.slightly curved downwards; and in the Keddah inserip- 
tion the curve has become a semicircle, so that the character 
resembles the Kthiopic ha, The next step, to the present 
character formed of two curves, was ensy. Mthe n, “shy tama 
a ay poser arr raised on a base line, resembling the Syriac 
n and the Cufie 4, with the base prolonged, had become a 
* See the Number for July, 1848. 
+ See Journ, of the Asiatic Soe of Bengal, for March, 1849, 
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Singalese books, Buddhaghosa’s native country was Swar- 
nibhomi, which, as I have shown in another place, was 
the ancient classie name of Pegu.* .A Singalese compen- 


diam says: “Jn the sixth year of the reign of the king . 


Maha-Naaone, and in the year of Budhu 930, the bigh-priest 
Buddothegooseke Terun-wahanse, coming to the island of 
Ceylon, composed the books ¢alled Visuddhimarge, ete. 
Upon his return to Swarnabhumiye, he composed the Turn- 
pittike also, and employed himself im teaching the doctrine 
of Budhu."+ 

lt seems highly probable, then, that the Hindus colonized 
Pegu at an early period; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that ancient Pali and Sanskrit inseriptions have been found 
in Malacca, not two hundred miles South of the Tenasserim 
Provinces, which prove that Hindu settlements formerly 
existed there, though they have left no other traces than a 
fow half obliterated inseriptions on the rocks im the forest. 
The Hindu colonists in Pegu may have" perpetuated them- 
selves *by amalgamation with some native tribe; and it ap- 
pears from Aracan history, as quoted by Capt. Phayre, that 
‘a native tribe, called by the Burmese Thodun, have in fact 
been merged and lost in the Talaings. There is also a semi- 
civilized tribe seattered in Pegu, Burmah and the Tai coun- 
try, who call themselves Paau, but who are better known 
as Toungthus, who claim to have been the original inhabit- 
ants of Peru. Their language, however, docs not prove any 
iitimate relationship with the ‘Talaings; for, although it has 
a few words of common origin with words of the Talaing, 
the same may be affirmed of most of the languages spoken 
around them, and more especially of the Karen.t 





sorvivors,” which i+ anay, The expression is curious, as showing that the 
first propagators of Boddhiem in this country were not ascetics, for it is only 
applied, so far a5 [ am aware, to lineal descendants. ; 
See Journ, Am. Or, Sac, vol, i. on 
ee ee renee ore tener coke of Ceylon, vol fii, p15, Tornour 
kes him a native of 1 Tha: bot in paves translation of the Maha- 
waneo it is merely نتمم‎ that he “came from Jambu-dwipe,” a name which is 
as often applied to Pegu and Burmab, ns to Hindustan, Upham’s date, too, 
*the year of Bodhn 900," is precisely the same جم‎ that in the Burmest books. 
The 440. of Beat ser fe Pali par Boornouy et عمتسم‎ is probably an error of 
the press in the book from which they quote. 3 
1 have reserved the Toungthu for an article on the Karen language, with. 
which it nppeara to be coguate, 
= ‘ , * p 68 93 
Yok fy, aT 





~The Chinese, the Tai, the Burman, the Karen, and all the 
known languages of Farther India, including the Assamese, 
are Known to use numeral affixes; while the Talaing Jan- 
guage stands alone, and, like Occidental unites the 
nutneral to the noun. ae a Talaing pare : ey. ba, 
two papayas; tmom pt, three stones; and sngi pawn, four 
peste While in Chinese, and in all the other Tod Onin’ 
languages, the numeral is united to an affix. The Kole has 
the same idiom asthe Talaing. A singular noun, in Kole, is 
made plural by affixing £0; and in Malnie there is a plural- 
affix tau. But what confirms, still more, the idea of a com- 
mon origin for the Talaings and Koles, is their name, One 
tribe among the Koles are called Oraons, who, at an un- 
known period, were driven by the Brahmanical Hindus from 
the neighborhood of the Ganges. ‘It is these Oraona,” writes 
Lie t. Piokell ‘who first give us accounts of a people called 
Moondas, whom they found in possession of Ghootis Nag- 
poor.” These Moondas, now, call themselves Hos, but are 
more gen¢rally known as Koles, .Moond, their ancient name, 
is-almost identical with Moan, the name by which the Ta- 
laings now call themselves; and it would be difficult to find 
any two nations, of a different origin, with names so nearly 
the same. ١ 

All history, Burmese as well as Tulaing, represents the 
Talaings as a civilized people, and in possession of Buddhist 
teachers and the Buddhist Scriptures, at an earlier period 
than the nations around them. A Burman inscription on 
Ramree Island, dated A. D, 1785-6, states that the venerable 
Sona and the venerable Uttara introduced, and. established, 
the religion of Buddha in Thadung B. 0. 807+ but that 
Buddhism did not become paramount in Burmah till A. D, 
1057, when the Burmese monarch invited the learned. from 
Thadung to settle in his capital at Pugan, where Buddhism 
was ultimately established, hrotigh tha instrumentality of 
the descendants of Sons and Uttara* According to the 








+ Journ, of the Asiatic Soe. of perpen we Mey, 1834, where the trans- 
Istor says: “ Which was done through the instramentality of Sonathera and 
hundred and sixty-four year before which shows that old gent 1) as 

‘aa their “survivors,” were well entitled to the epithet “venerable,” رمه‎ 
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In its vocables, the Talaing is the most isolated language 


in Farther India. Its roots are not allied to Tai, Burman, 





Karen, Toungthu, Kyen, Kemee, Singpu, Naga, Manipuri, 
nor any other alae anaetaes | ken by the 35 


nations.* Nor is it cognate with the Chinese, or Tibetian, 
or any other of the Tartar tongues of which specimens have 
been published, It is not related to the Sanskrit or Hindee 
families of northern Hindustan; nor to the cultivated 
tongues of Southern India and Ceylon, the Teluga, Carnat- 
aka, Tuluva, Tamil, Malayalam, Malabar, and Singalese, I 
have compared the Tulaing with vocabularies of all these 
and others, and find it radically different; though bere and 
there words of apparently common origin may be discovered. 
Whence, then, has it been derived? In central Hindustan, 
there are several wild tribes, inhabiting the mountainous 
regions, which are called Koles, Oraons, and Goands, em- 
bracing various sub-tribes known aa Sontals, Bhumijas, 
Mundalas, Rajimmalis, and by other names, whose languages 
seem Stave bad a common origin. The first notice of 
» people which 1 have seen, was published by Licut. 
fickell In L840, ina paper on the Koles, whom he denomi- 
nates Hos. This 3 3 affords the most complete view of 
the people and their Janguage, that has yet been made pub- 

lie; and from this it is apparent, singular as it may seem, 
» that the Talamg language has a radical affinity with the 
Kole. The first six numerals, the personal pronouns, the 
words for several members of the body and many objects 
of nature, with a few verbs, are unquestionably of common 
origin; while many other words bearing a more remote 
resemblance, ate Recta Diy tates from the same roots. 

e 







The following brief vocabulary is given for comparison.t 
English. Talaing. Kole, 
man mnih male 
head kdop kupe 
eve mot met 
nose mul moods 
ear kto khetway 


Juve dt heen able to cbtnin any apecitens of the language of Cambo- 
dia Gr comparion; and cannot, therefor, arm vr deny anything rorpecting 
١ + See Journal of the Aviatie Society of Bengul, for Nov., 1840; and for Nov, 
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tending from 15° N. L, to the fat: leg of Promo, three 


or four degrees farther North, and from Cape Negrais to the 
Siamese boundary, | 

The Talaing sangunge has the intonations characteristic 
of the Chinese family, but to a much less extent than the 
Chinese itself, the Tai, or the Karen. The roots are princi- 
pally monosyllabic; but, as in both Burman and Karen, 
many are formed on the polysyllabic principle: a consonant, 
most frequently a smooth mute, with its inherent vowel, 
constituting a syllable, without any signification in itself, 
being prefixed to a monosyllabic root to form a new word, 
Thus, kami, new; khaming, a turban; tala, master, lord; 
pareh, ugly; yému, name—with a multitude of others, differ 
in no respect from dissyllabic words in the Indu-European 
tongues, 

The Talaing is remarkable for its numerous compound 
consonants, many of which are not found either in Chinese, 
or in the other Indu-Chinese languages. Nearly all the 
smooth and aspirated mutes, and the liquids, are compounded 
with the aan manda; forming aca compounds as km, 
kh, chm, chim, tm, thm, dm, pm, phim, mn, ie kin, sn, im, 
sm, and others, Some of these appear to be abbreviations 
of polysyllabic words. For instance, mniA, man, is clearly 
of common origin with the Sanskrit manuja; and srom, 
snake, must have the same source as the Hebrew ,مدع‎ and 
por Nae es areep and srip/ i“ 

Lhe grammar of the language is exceedingly simple: the 
subject usually precedin, Shia vert and the objest following 
it, asin English. Like all the other Indu-Chinese lancuage: 
grammatical distinctions are made by particles, er I, or 
suffixed; but these are much fewer in Mal aing than in either 
Tai, Burman, or Karen. Noun-particles are usually prepo- 
sitions, as in western languages, For example: 





piloa sangi or sngi, in the house. 

1 44 ورم  *‏ ينمت 

sman * under “  18 

gamak “* before * “ 

plot 1“ behind 4 “ 
and from the peculiar dialect which they speak, it being nearly related to the 

i bare ares i wae teas wibd eaves Tiss 

Province of Erb inboe e Meare ih =‏ جم tal‏ هبد 
Casta‏ ا where Taluing is exclusively tanglt Sia cieie’‏ 
colonies were formed, is not known.‏ 








tions of the identity of European roots with words of ؤم[‎ 
ern Asia might be multiplied indefinitely. _ 

Perhaps a greater variety of nations and a greater diver- 
sity of languages, are found in Farther India than in any 
aber region of equal area, and yet no one appears to be 
indigenous. The Indu-European races have crossed the 
Beak a and established themselves and their ممما‎ 
guage in Assam, The Tartars have 2 ad in from Tibet 
ou the North; and, beside many hil -tribes, the Burmese, 
through their langu fe, give indubitable evidence of Tibe- 
tian origin. On th Bnet the Tonquinese and Cochin-Chi- 
nese are known, from their tongues, to be offsets from the 
Chinese; while the Malay tribes have come up from the 
South, and possessed the Innd to 10° N. L.+-and the latter 
have extended their lang age to the islands on the coast 
West of the peninsula, which are inhabited, two or three 
degrees farther North, by the Selun speaking a dialect of 
Malay origin. The Nicobar Islands, four or five d 
West of the Selung Islands, are peopled by a race with a 
Tadically different tongue, which perhaps migrated from 
511 orth of them, as well as 











Summatra: while the Andamans N 
٠ the interior of the large Nicobars, are inhabited by د‎ negro 
Tace, speakin dle apres dele different from any known 
in the East, but polysyllabic, and probably related to that 
spoken by the Negro races of Polynesia. 
ees ie number 9 0 0 يا ا ا غ'‎ 
speak languages derived from the Chinese is muel less, how- 
ever, than لخدف و‎ supposed. The Tai, which includes the 
Siamese, Laos, Shyan, Kharmti and Ahom, is probably de- 
ived from the Chinese, Its tones, its alphabetic powers 
and its grammatical principles, are Chinese. It has an initial 
b, and w few final consonants, not found in the general lan- 
guage of China, but which all exist jn the dialects; and it 
is with the spoken, and not with the written language, that 
the comparison can properly be made. These Tai-speaking 
tribes, which inhabit a belt of land running North from the 
Gulf of Siam to China, form the western limit of the purely 
monosyllabic languages, West of the Tai race, and imme- 
diately North of the tribes speaking the polvayilatic Malay 
tongues,* was originally the kingdom of the Talaings, ex- 





of Burssace frova Avacais, This is evident from their own treditions‏ فاتك 
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THE TALAING LANGUAGE. 


Comparative philology is a science which, judging from 
its progress during the last half century, is destined to settle 
the question of the unity of the human race on immutable 
ground: and to do more for general history than all the 
وعامور‎ of Kurope and the manuscripts of Asia fogether. 
Fifty years ago, there was a wide abyss between the west- 
ern world and India, but comparative philology has become 
the railway of history, uniting the nations; and Berlin and 
Benares are proximate neighbors. 

_A comparison between the etymologies of Johnson and 
Webster shows something of the progress that has been 
tlready achieved, but Webster, though rich in bis illustra- 
tions from the Arabic, rarely advances beyond the Indus, 
and never crosses the Brahmaputra. The great English 
lexicographer of the next century will probably lead the 
student into the land of Han, and among the Indu-Chinese 
nations. ire is traced by Webster through the various Ku- 
Topean tongues; but he might have found equally striking 
resemblances in China, where it ia fan; or in Siam, where 
itis fat; orin Pegu, where it is pmant; or in Barmah, where 
it is mi; or in the Karen jungle, where itis me and me-i, 
So rame is, in Chinese, ming; in Burman, ndme and ndme; 
in Karen, ming and mi; and in Talaing, yemu. Fly ia, in 
Chinese, jet; in Burman, pyen; and in the Tavoy dialect, 
plan, The substantive verb which has s for its radical con- 
sonant in the Indu-European languages, is shee, in Chinese; 
shi, in Burman; and in the Tavoy dialect, Ai, which allies 
it with the Pali root Au, from which the present and future 
tenses of the verb fo be are often formed.* Similar illustra- 


* In conjugation the vowel of the root is changed, as: 
Present سما‎ | First Future tenor, Second Future tense, 
Thott” ont) | ١ bebiti hehintt | 1 bobleati —hohiscanti 
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That the English people who go to India, expect to reside 
there only for a tnited time, and then to go to some more 
congenial climate, That shila in India they generally learn 
enough of the native languages for social and official inter- 
course with the native population, and that the business of 
the Government is chielly transacted in the languages of the 
country. Italso appears: That the English language is used 
in the Supreme Courts of Calcutta, Madras ras and Bombay ; 
and that in some of the Government offices and mercantile 
houses, in the same cities, many natives more or less educa- 
ted in the English language find employment. That many 
among the native population have a strong desire to learn 
English, and are now engaged in the study of it, in pirate 
missionary, and Government schools and colleges. That, of 
those who begin this study, many do not acquire sufficient 
knowledge for any practical pur and on: ¥ o small part 
of them learn it tl ولك‎ That when Engligh education 
among the native population shall exceed the demand lor it 
as a qualification for employment, then one of the principal 
motives for acquiring it will cease, and the desire now 50 


strong will exert much less influence. That the education of 


the great body of the people will always be in their respec- 






tive vernacular languages, and that those languages will be 
improved and enriched by works of science and literature 


original and translated, in which encouraging progress has 
been made. That the English language, facing its science 
and literature, will generally be a branch of education im 
the high schools and colleges; and all who aspire to a liberal 
education, will be expected to have some knowledge of it. 
But that the English is not likely in any part of India or 
Southern Asia to supersede the native languages, nor to 
become vernacular in any large community. 
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or correct religious doctrine, and is no where now a ver- 
nacular language, In these circumstances, when education 
is to be extended beyond any vernucular language, the Eng- 
lish—the language of the governing power of the country, 
with all its science and literature, and especially its numer- 
ous and excellent works on moral and religious subjects— 
has the first claims to attention. ظ‎ 
In America and Europe the professions of theology, law 
and medicine, furnish the great field of ste ebb for the 
educated classes. These professions are equally open to all, 
and they require a large part—e jen es majority—of those 
who obtain a collegiate or liberal education, to fill them, 
But these professions scarcely yet exist among the native 
opulation of Indian. There, pt Bhat men, Who must eng 
in some business for support (and there are very fisw Wb 
are not in this state), generally look to the Government for 
service, or to teaching, as theiremployment. In the altered 
solitical state and relations of the country—all the more 
mnorable and lucrative situations being filled by Europeans 





—the higher classes of the native population find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain any suitable occupation and means 
1 respectable support, and so they naturally turn their 
thoughts to the study of the English language, in the hope 
that it will oes qualification for business, or a recom- 
mendation foremployment. This desire to learn English 
has been increasing for some years past, and probably the 
number now engaged in acquiring it, is three times as larg 
as it was fifteen or twenty years ago. But, even at the 
Poon time, many who become thus educated, find it very 
ifficalt, and some find it impossible, to obtain such employ- 
ment as they expected, The supply of such educated talent 
is “olarak: era than the demand, and it will not be 
many years before the peeve) لد‎ in which this strong 
desire for English education had its origin, will cease, or at 
least will exert less influence than they have had for some 
years past, 

From the view bg ae been as set state of the 
English language in India, or Southern Asia, it appears: 
That England has not founded, and is not likely to found. 
any colonies in any of those countries, and that there is no 
native community, nor any class of people, except the Indo- 





Britons, who use Eng as their vernacular language. 
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liar kinds of service, that a eet of those to be employed 


should understand the English language. For this a د‎ 
the Government appropriates very considerable sums from 
the revenues of the country to education, and the high 
schools contain means and facilities for learning English. 
The course of nei in the English department of these 
schools is sufficient for acquiring a good knowledge of the 
language, and obtaining a very considerable acquaintance 
with its science and literature. Many who commence the 
study of English, finding it more difficult of acquisition 
than they expected, or not seeing so much prospect of em- 
ployment as they had hoped for at first, become discouraged 
and abandon it. Many also eas just knowledge enough 
of the language to converse in slow, familiar and set phrase- 
logy, but not enough to use it easily and fluently, nor to 
understand it when so used by others, nor to read news- 

pers and common books with ease and intelligence, 
Such persons use the langaage no more than ia necessary, 
They seldom attempt to read an English book, or to improve 
their knowledge off the langunge after leaving school. In- 
deed, many of them, when they sueceed in obtaining em- 
ployment, regard their object in acquiring the language as 
accomplished, and so retain only what they have occasion 
to use as copyists, accountants, ete. But in these schools, 
some, though but a small part of those whe commence the 
study of the language, acquire a correct nse of it, become 
able to converse in it with ease and propriety, and obtain 
considerable knowledge of English science and literature. 
Yet even this class never, so far as [1 have known, use the 
English language in their families, and very seldom in an 
social intercourse or transactions of business, unless with 
Europeans. 

The vernacular languages of India contain but little sci- 
ence or literature of any value; and something more than 
these languages contain is required for mental discipline 
and practical knowledge, in the course of education. The 
Sanskrit, which sustains a relation to the present languages 
of the country similar to that which Latin does to the mod- 
ern languages of Europe, however useful the study of it 
may be for discipline of mind, and with reference to philol- 
ogy, ethnography, and other objects of antiquarian research, 
yet contains but little practical science, or authentic history, 
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Governments, all situations were filled by natives, but as 
these provinces have come successively under the English 
nent all the more honorable and highly remuner- 
ating places have been filled by Europeans, and only those 
of the second or third rate are given to the natives. This 
change in the political state of the country, and the conse: 
quent proceedings of the governing power they feel very 
much, both in its humiliating influence upon their character 
and its impoverishing eifect upon their circumstances; and 
many of them endeavor to acquire a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language in the hope that it will in some way be a qual- 
fication for business, or a recommendation for employment. 

The educational institutions in which the English lan- 
guage is taught in India are of three kinds. ١ 
1. Private schools, or those which are supported by tui- 
tion, There have been several such in Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay. They have been supported chiefly by the 
higher classes of the native population, and many persons 
have been educated in them, | 
2, Schools connected with missionary and other benevo- 
lent societies. At most of the large missionary stations 
are schools of this character. Some of these have a lar 
number of scholars, and good means of instruction. ‘The 
primary object of such schools is moral and Scriptural edau- 
cation, with a view to prepare such persons, when educa- 
ted, to become Christian teachers, catechists, and preachers 
Hine gard countrymen. But these schools are generally 
open for all classes of people on such terms as induce [Hin- 
doos and Mohammedans, as well as professed Obristians, 
to become connected with them. Many who were Hindoos 
and Mohammedans when they first entered these schools, 
became convinced, in the course of their education, of the 
truth of the Christian religion, publicly professed their faith 
in it, and are now in the employment of Missionary socie- 
ties, preaching the Gospel to their own people. Some of 
these are well educated, every way respectable in talents and 
character, and very useful in the work of promoting Chris- 
tianity m India. 

3. Schools supported by the Government. The Govern- 
ment, in its various departments, has occasion to employ a 
great number of people, and it is necessary, in order to fill 
particular situations and for the performance of some peeu- 
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persons, a5 translators, copyists, etc. Hence a knowledge 
of English becomes a necessary qualification for em ita 
in these offices. The situations (as they are called) in them 
are generally filled by natives of the country. But their 
knowledge of English is often very imperfect, being limited 
to the mere routine of business, while they seldom if ever 
use it in their families, or in social intercourse, or in matters 
of business with their countrymen. In the sea-ports of 
Southern Asia, the ا‎ language is. used in correspond- 
ence, accounts, etc., in the European mercantile houses; and 
a considerable number of nativea who understand English 
more or less, are thus employed. But the European mer- 
chants area changing class of the population, and only a 
small part of the property and commerce of these cities is 
in their hands. When one leaves the large sea-ports, the 
business of all kinds with the native population and among 
them is found to be transacted in the language of their re- 
spective provinces. Whether in the political, or the military, 
or the financial, or the judicial departments, all business is 
transacted in the languages of the country, and the English 
language is only ane by Europeans in their social inter- 
course, and in their business transactions with each other 
and with the Government. 

From the origin of the English power in India the im- 
portance of having some one language for general use 
through the country, has been a subject of much considera- 
tion and inquiry, and has engaged the attention of many 
learned men in the employment of the Government, and of 
others connected with the cause of education and Christian- 
ity, The Mohammedan princes and emperors, who. gov- 
erned India for several centuries, retained the Persian lan- 
poage in use among themselves and in official transactions. 

"he English, following the example of their predecessors, 
used the Persian in the courts ink in their official transac- 
tions in Bengal and Northern India for several years, and 
some learned men in Government employment were of the 


opinion that it should be retained, and means be used to. 


make it the common language of the country. Under the 
Mohammedan sovereigns, the Hindostance became the com- 
mon medium of intercourse among the great body of peo- 
ple professing their faith, and it made some progress among 
the © population. Hindostanee 


) may be called the 


Tor. Iv. a5 


matical, often scarcely intelligible, and their knowledge of 
itis very limited. From these statements and remarks it . 
will be apparent that the people of India generally have 
not مع‎ many means and opportunities of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the English language in connection with the Gov- 
ernment, or in matters ol business, or in social intercourse, 
as might be naturally expected and have been generally 


. The lan of conquering nations have sometimes 
spread in their acquired possessions by intermarriages and 
a ey cc ae acai or rary, Tt was so with some na- 
tions which obtained possession of countries composin parts 
of the Roman empire. But the English عو م‎ not 
likely to spread much in India in this manner. Europeans 
differ so much and in مع‎ many ways from the inhabitants of 
the country, that intermarriages to any considerable extent 
are not likely ever to take place between them. Almost 
universally, where Europeans have lived for any considera- 
ble time in Southern Asia, there are some of a mixed race: 


and in India this class of people generally understand the 
English, and also some native language in use where they 
live. But this class is not large, nor are they likely to be- 
come numerous. They have not now, nor do they appear 
likely to acquire, a high social position, nor to exert much 
political influence. The name by which they are now gene- 
rally known, is Indo-Briton. Some recent researches and 
statistics Im connection with the renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter by Parliament, do not exhibit this class 
of people in so favorable a state in respect to number, char- 
acter and prospects as was generally expected. 
4. Another and yet more imports 





state and prospects of the English languag 

regulations and policy of the oveeient In the Supreme * 
guage is used. But the jurisdiction of these Courts is 
ited to the above-mentioned cities and to such Europeans in 
other parts of the country as are not subject to military law. 
Much of the sag i Seep pore is pranescted through 
interpreters. In the public offices also in these cities, t 
business, in its summary and written forms, is generally 
transacted, and the records are kept, in the English language; 
and the work of this kind furnishes employment for. many 
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tion in the different Boards of Education, now generally 
prevails, is that it is not expedient to use any means will 
a view of making any one language common or general 
through the country—that the Lops of different parts of 
India who have distinct and well formed languages, as the 
Tamil, the Canarese, the Teloogno) the Marathee, the Goo- 
jurathee, the Bengalee, used each by a population of from 
seven or eight to twelve or fifteen millions, should retam 
each its own language, and that suitable and needed works 
of religion, science and literature, either original or transla- 
ted, should be prepared and printed, as soon as practicable, 
in the different languages. In this work of preparing such 
a native literature, very encouraging progress has been 
made in several languages. ش‎ 

We are now to consider the state and prospects of the 
English language in India as it is affected by education. 
From the commencement of the Roget power in India, a 
knowledge of both the English and native languages has 
been a valuable and important qualification for business, 
and so this acquisition has been an object of desire and ex- 
ertion, The low price of labor in all Southern Asia, com- 
pared with what it is in England, must always have made 
it pecuniarily an object for the English to ernploy the na- 
tives of the country in all kinds of work or business for 
which they could be found, or- could become, qualified. 
And when the power of the English became permanently 
established, it was for their interest to encourage the acqul- 
sition of their language by the natives, that they might 
become qualified for service in the various departments of 
business, And as the power and dominions of the English 
have gradually increased from a few factories, or tradin 
establishments, to the supremacy of Indin and the geners 
control over a hundred and fifty millions of people, so there 








has heena constantly increasing demand for persons quali 

for business by their epavovare of the English language. 
And as such qualifications were not common, and could not 
be acquired without much study and time, they have been 
generally well remunerated for their service. Kvery in- 
crease of the British dominions created more situations for 
which a knowledge of the English language was an indis- 
pensable qualification, and so there has been a constantly 
imcreasing demand for English education. Under the native 
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military language of India. It is easily acquired for collo- 
ا‎ ses, and is more used than pi other by Euro- 


peans in their intercourse with the native population. For 
these reasons, some have been of the opinion that all Jawful 
and proper means should be used to extend it, and make it 
the general language of all classes of people. Some have 
set forth the claims of the Sanskrit to become the general 
language of India, and some have been of the opinion that 
English—the language of the governing power of the coun- 
try—should become the general language, and that the in- 
fluence of the Government in its official transactions, and in 
the patronage it bestows on education, should be directed to 


enc. 
Each of these different Janguages has had able and learned 
advocates for its being made the lingua franca of India; but 
there are مع‎ many objections and obstacles in the way, that 
‘no one of them is likely to be adopted, or to secure much 
influence or effort for extending it. The need of any such 
general language, thongh experienced by Europeans: who 
are often changing their places of residence, is not felt to 
much extent by the native population. Those living in the 
tural districts and villages, have seldom occasion to use any 
‘but their vernacular tongue, and those who live in the cities, 
easily acquire knowledge enough of the languages there 
used to transact their necessary business. ‘To the educated 
natives of India the idea or plan of making any one language 
ersede those now in use, and so become the common lan- 
re of the whole country, would appear as unreasonable, 
as it would appenr to the educated people of Europe, were 
it proposed to select some language, as the English, or the 
‘French, or the German, and endeavor to make it supersede 
‘all the others, and so become the general and common lan- 
rage of all the people of Europe. Indeed, such a plan in 
ida would in some respects appear more unreasonable, as 
the languages there have each generally its distinct and 
different alphabet. More extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the people and literature of India will show that the 
number of distinct languages ia not so great as has been 
generally supposed—that some, which have been enumera- 
ted as different languages, are ahi dialects, and of lim- 
‘ited use. Some of these dialects will gradually disappear. 
The opinion which, after much discussion and considera 
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which great hopes were entertained, have become. extinct, 
and in other eee they have mingled with the indigenous 
population of the country, and are becoming assimilated to 
them in circumstances and character. The conquests of the 
English in Southern Asia were subsequent to those of the 
nations above-mentioned, and so, having the advantage. of 
their experience, they have never attempted to found any 





colonies in their Asiatic possessions, The very low price of | 


labor in all those countries is also one of the causes which 
have prevented emigration to them from England. Europe- 
ans could not subsist upon the common rate of wages in those 
countries, without adopting, to a great extent, the habits 
and customs of the inhabitants in respect to food, clothing, 
houses, ete.; and to do this would soon prove destructive to 
health and life. For these reasons, the English have never 
emigrated to any of their possessions in Southern Asia so 
as to form any self- tuating community. Nor is it 
likely they will ever jorm any community there, which wall 
use the English as their vernacular language, All classes 
of people who go from England to those countries, whether 
to engage in the service of the Government or for pursuits 
of private enterprise, intend at some future time to return 
to Sarena or go to some other congenial climate for their 
permanent home. Many situations can be filled only by 
those who have acquired a knowledge of one or two na- 
tive languages, and who have shown these qualifications 
by examinations before committees appointed for this pur- 
pose; and Europeans generally learn enough of the lan- 
guage in use where they are, to hold communication with 
the people in matters of business and in social and official 
intercourse. The native language thus becomes the medium 
of communication between the European and the native 
+ population; and it soon becomes as natural for Europeans to 
use the native language, in their intercourse with the people 
of the country, as it is for them to use the English language 
in their intercourse with the people of their own nation. 
Still, some natives acquire a colloquial knowledge of Eng- 
lish, by hearing it used, and by using it in intercourse with 
Europeans before they have acquired any native language, 
and with some who are only transient residents in the coun- 
try.. The number of this class of natives-is_ small, their 








“LL The state of those countries when they became subject 
to the English Government. India and the other countries 
of Southern Asia in which the English power has been, or 
appears likely to be, established and perpetuated, have been 
long reckoned among civilized nations. For many centu- 
ries—probably for more than two thousand دجسي‎ had 
regular governments, and their history embraces dynasties 
of powerful kings and emperors. For centuries they have 
contained a large population, and they have well formed 
and some of them highly polished languages. They have 
some science, and the Sanskrit and Tamil people especially 
have much literature, ancient and inodern, sacred and pro- 
fane, which they hold in great veneration, and to which 
they are strongly attached, In these respects the inhabit- 
ants of India and the other countries of Southern Asia differ 
much from the aborigines of America, as well as of the 181 
ands of the Pacific and of Australia, where the inhabitants 
were Comparatively few in number and scattered over a 
preat extent of country, having no written language and no 
Hiteratuire of any kind, with few of the comforts and conven- 
ences, and none. of the arts and luxuries, of civilized na- 
fions. To the conquerors of people of this character and 
In these circumstances it appeared easier to communicate a 
knowledge of their own language than to acquire the lan- 
guages 3 hs many different uncivilized tribes, and then 
reduce them to system and order, and so make them a 
proper medium of communication for a Christian and eivil- 
ized people. 1 
27 Another means by which nations have extended their 
language with their power, has been by emigration to the 
conquered countries and permanent settlement in them. 
But in tropical climates the European constitution cannot 
endure the out-door labor which is requisite in order to 
-earry on the various necessary occupations of life. ‘This is 
fm established fhet, The efforts of the Portuguese, the 
ye انه‎ and the Dutch to found colonies in different parts 
f Southern Asia, and in Eastern and Western Africa, with 
the expectation that they would become self-perpetuating 
and’ increasing communities, and retain the complexion, 
langunge, religion, Gustoms and manners of their respective 
itions, have proved to be failures. Such colonies, in all 
instances,‘ soon began -to deteriorate. Some of ‘them, -af 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA. 


Tae English language is our inheritance, and we expect 
to transmit it to our posterity. This inheritance, enriched 
as it is with the science and literature of the English nation 
for many centuries, we have reason to value very highly; 
and we naturally feel an interest in its extension in the 
world. It sd from the designs of Providence as de- 
veloped in the course of events, that English is to be the 
language generally used in North America, and that in a 
few generations it will be vernacular over a larger part of 
the world and among a larger population than has ever 
yet used a common language. the state and prospects of 

forth America, the extensive colonial possessions of Eng- 
land and her great and increasing dominions in Southern 
Asia, are reasons for believing that the English language is 
hereafter to exert an influence in the world far beyond any 
other language, ancient or modern. To some this p 
has appeared so pleasing and gratifying that they are cher- 
ishing the opinion that the English language will be every- 
where generally understood, and at a late public anniversary 
a popular orator chose for his subject—“'The English the 
future universal language.” 

A large part—probably more than three-fourths—of the 
population subject to the English Government, live in India, 
and the Enpiish possessions in Southern Asia appear likely 
to be yet further extended. It becomes therefore an inter- 
Senn SuCen On, how fir are these conquests likely to extend 
the k miedo and use of the English language in those 
countries? In examining this question, several facts and 
circumstances require to be taken into consideration, 
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modifications of it; the simplest was that which proceeded 
by steps of one word, but appends to each in turn its suc- 
cessor in the sentence, thus showing alternately its end and 
its beginning in the uncombined state. Rules for the forma- 
tion of such texts are to be found in some, if not in all, of 
the Pratic¢ikhyas, and they had likewise their own special 
treatises. But manuscripts so written are very rare, and it 
would not appear that this expedient had ever been made 
sufficient use of to render it a very important auxiliary in 
the work of conserving the texte. 14 1 
One other subordinate aid in this work deserves to be at 
least alluded to; a class of ere termed Anukramani, 
which gave in succession for every hymn of the collections 
to which they attached themselves, its author, the divinity 
to whom it was addressed, the number of its verses, and the 
metre of each: they were accordingly of service to preserve 
the division, detect interpolations, and prevent corruptions 
of such extent as would produce a change of metre, 1 
This closes the account of the scientific labors of the In 
dians having as their direct object the preservation in purity 
of their sacred canon. The same sak was indirectly more 
or less contributed to by the whole remaining mass of Vedie 
literature, with its innumerable citations of passages and 
expositions of their form, meaning, or application, ending 
finally in the gigantic commentaries, which with their thor- 
ough and detailed treatment, grammatical and ex tical, of 
the whole texts, ares in to themselves the results of the 
labors of generations of investigators, worthily closed off 
the history of a philology which in many respects may 
fairly be pronounced without parallel in the world. , 
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form of a combined and continuons’ text. ١١ Their depart- 
ment, then, is that of phonetics and euphony, of external 
form; and they adhere strictly to it: the whole subject of 
inflection, whether by declension or conjugation, and those 
of word-formation and syntax, are left quite out of sight in 
them: They do not indeed confine themselves to indispens- 
able matter only, but enlarge somewhat upon the subjects 
which come under their survey: so more than one, per ae 
all, of them, give an analysis and description of the sound 
of the spoken alphabet, an account of the accents, defini- 
tions of grammatical terms, and the like; the one belongmg 
to the Rik has also an interesting chapter on the genera 
subject of the proper reading and pronunciation of the Ve- 
die language, and devotes some attention to prosody, detail- 
in describing the metres made use of in its Veda: yet 
all this does not remove them from the department to which 
they belong, or change their true character and intent. 
They are still works which came into being in connection 
with the setting up of the word-texts of the Vedas, and 
which converted the latter, from instruments more especially 
of exegesis, into.a complete and efficient apparatus for se- 
curing the preservation of textual purity. ‘The two taken 
عار عاد‎ onthe one hand the word-text, which by its عقم‎ 
ture was clearer, distincter, and less liable to corruption 
than the ordinary one, and which, maintaiming an independ. 
ent existence by the side of the latter, was a constant check 
upon its correctness, itself also in turn checked by it; and 
on the other hand the Pritigikhya grammar, which precisely 
established the relation between the two, both in is genet 
rules and in its exceptional irregularities—these two together 
are the external aids by which the scrupulous care of the 
Brahmans has been enabled to maintain the sacred texts 
throughout their whole history so free from corruptions and 
discrepancies of manuscripts. They are not, however, the 
only ones which native ingenuity devised for the purpose. 
A third form of text was originated with the express design 
of putting the canon beyond the reach of variation: it was 
called “step-text” (krama-pitha), and combined in itself 
both the other forms, presenting each word now in its inde- 
ndent and now in its combined state: as its name denotes, 
it went through the text step by step, attaining its object by 
i yetitions Ase portions. ‘There were several 
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from: tradition, so correct.an understanding! of them, and 
tutes for us.an authority of very considerable weight, from 
which it will be necessary only in rare instances decidedly 
to dissent. 1 واي‎ vie 
11 would evidently be possible from an examination of 
this analyzed text alone to derive atolerably correct general 
view of the state of grammatical science at the time of its 
fixation, We are not left to this source alone, however, for 
information upon that point, for contemporaneously with, 
or not long after, the setting up of the word-texts, were got 
together little grammatical treatises having for their subject 
the Vedic texts. These are the so-called Pritigakbyas; 
four such works are already known, belonging. to the Rik, 
the Atharva, and the two divisions of the Yajus respec 
tively: for the Sima none is yet found, but that it exists, 
or has existed, can scarcely be doubted. It is necessury to 
pease a misconception of the true character of these 
ittle works, liable to be derived from their title of Vedic 
grammars, and their eae as the earliest. extant rec- 
ords of Indinn shomenate science. They do not at all 
take the whole phenomena of the Vedic language for their 
ject, and profess to furnish such an exhausting account 
of them:as Papini of the classical Sanskrit; neither do they 
assume the science of Sanskrit grammar, and undertake to 
display, the peculiarities of the older dialect of the hymns 
as compared with it; nor are they the first productions of a 
science that ia in ita infancy, working its way through the 
various departments of grammatical inquiry in connection 
with certain texts, and recording its imperfect results: they 
are rather the repens of a system fully developed in al 
its. parts (as is:shown by the grammatical phraseology em- 
ployed by them, which is essentially the same that has re- 
mained عم دن‎ through ‘all after time), but confining itself 
here to the solution of a particular question, They base 
themselves primarily upon the existence, side by side, of the 
two parallel texts, and aim to give such an, account of the 
difference. between them that the one shall be convertible 
into the other, Or to spenk more accuratel أ عع‎ apart 
‘the. existence in its analyzed state of the matter of the col- 
lection. to) which it attaches itself, and gives the system of 
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already remarked, we are not eg ot cee commitment to 
thé Abeorite commence- 


logical and philosophical speculation had been busying itself 
with their interpretation, and doubtless in some derree also 
philological anid mmatieal study-with their form. And 
this latter class of investigations in particular could not but 
receive a new impulse, and nilvance with rapidity, when a 
written text was placed before it a3 the basis of study, Par- 
taking of the etymologizing and analytic choracter whicle 
has always distinguished the Indian grammatical science, it 
set itself to separate the continuous and in’ puart'self-obseur- 
ing flow of speech into its constituent parts, the individual 
words, And its results were embodied in the production of 
an analyzed text (the so-called poda-pitha, “word-text,” in 
pret distinction to the ordinary san/iti-vitha, “combina 
tion-text"), In this each part of speech, member of the 
sentence, is set apart nnd presented in its own proper form, 
uninfluenced euphonically by the other words with which 
itstands in connection, But further yet than this was the 
pr of dissection carried: the words themselves were 
diviled into their component parts; an analysis clear up to 
the original root, indeed, was not attempted, but compounds 
Were separated into their composing members, and the miain 
secondary suflixes, and in some cases also the case-endings, 
were severed from the themes to which they were appended. 
Moreover, such Vedic peculiarities of orthography ns were 
deemed to be mere irregularities occasioned by metrical or 
other similar causesawere rejected, and the words affected 
by them! reduced to their: normal form:’ ‘This wond-text 
rests upon the ordinary text as its absolute authority; never 
attempting to alter or amend one of its readings, It ia 
simply the best effort which Indian scholarship was at that 
period capable of to take of and present in its elements 
the language of the sacred hymns. It/has for us, then, only 
a secondary authority, and we are at liberty to reject its 
teachings when we deem them clearly erroneous: as for 
instinee, to amend an etymology asserted by the division of 
a word regarded as compounil, or even to separate a clause 
otherwise into its ‘component words. Yet, in the case of 












the Rik especially, rate Aer fixed the new text were still 
so near to the time of the hymns themselves, had received 
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of texta, are not without value هه‎ indications of comparative 
age or mutual relationship of the portions in question. =. 

The texts thus recorded were then farther provided with 
a designation of the accentuation. This, although it in fact 
does no more than complete to the eye the representation of 
the spoken language, yet merits being made mention of as 
a special contribution of Indian scholarship to the exactness 
and. integrity of the Vedie texts, since it was not a usual 
practice; saving these collections and a single Vedic work 
wf the second rank, the Catapatha Brihmana, no Indian text 
has its accent noted. It is a matter of high congratulation 
to us that the notation of it was added, not only because we 
have thus preserved to us the whole system of Indian. ac- 
cent in a-much more satisfactory and distinct manner than 
if it could only have been constructed from the rules of the 
native grammar, but also because the accent is an aid of no 
small importance to the understanding of the text. For 
many forms coincident in orthogra hy are, as in Greek, to 
be esa ee from one another by their different accent; 
farther, the accentuation of sundry words in a sentence de 
pends upon the character of the sentence und the relations 
of its parts, and is accordingly indicative of those relations; 
and agnin, what is pare of most consequence, the nature 
of many compound or derivative words may be deduced 
from the tone given them, since the latter is not confined, in 
point of place, nor otherwise euphonically variable, but 
rests on the syllable to which the general laws of 
assign it. 

But texts, even when thus carefullyycommitted to writing, 
and though defended by the extreme reverence eriths which 
their every word and letter waa regarded by the Brahmans, 
as inspired by the highest divinity, were by no. means. in- 
sured against gradual corruption in the lapse of generations. 
farther expedient was needed to place their integrity 
outof danger. And this was found in the construction of 
a new text, or rather the re-writing of the text already fixed 
into a new form, which in all probability followed not one 
after. 'This-was not a work undertaken for the sole and 
‘express purpose of guarding the sacred canon from eurrup- 
tion; its special end was rather exegetical ; bah en in 
conjunction with other means to be emo ater, it at 

ys also. the, former object, As 








writing in India, but in the absence’of any special evidence 
to the contrary we may assume that these texts were placed 
atthe first in nearly the external condition in which they 
now lie before tis: that the alphabet made use of was an an 
cient form of the Devanigart, essentially coincident with 
that of the present day, and that their orthographic form 
was the one which they still wear. Atany rate, neither the 
one nor the other will have been devised for their express 
benefit. For although the system of sounds of the spoken 
عزانم‎ was not so different from that of the Sanskrit that 
they should not both have been written accurately with the 
same characters, it was otherwise with the orthographic 
form’: that was peculiarly Sanskrit and did not in all-re- 
ects suit the Vedic texts, which accordingly had to un- 
‘dergo some degree of violence to be forced into it. It is 
well known, namely, with what extreme care the Sanskrit 
avoids the hiatus, or juxtaposition of two vowels. Except 
in one or two cases, where a consonant has fallen out be- 
tween them, such a concurrence is never permitted: either 
the one or the other of them is dropped, or the former is 
‘converted into a semivowel, or the two ure coalesced into 
one, The Vedic language, however, as the metre of the 
hymns proves beyond question, had to the very last no auch 
‘dread of the hiatus, but allowed it with the utmost sia} somes 
‘as well inthe interior of words as between two words: a 

the rules by which the Sanskrit avoids it are incessantly 
disregarded: their observance mony be said even to. constt- 





metrical expedient. And it is a circumstance very charac- 
teristic of the period at which the hymns must have been 
written down, that in the process all the rules of the later 
“Sanskrit in respect to the bintos are strictly followed: they 
‘are accordingly not written as they were spoken and are to 
:لمم عم‎ what is set down as one syllable is frequently to 
‘be taken apart into two, three, or possibly even four. Apart 
from this, which cn tibet led os in some measure also 
required by the charncter of the alphnbet made use of, it is 
‘probable that the phonetic peculiarities of the Vedic lan- 
guage aro faithfully recorded in the written texts: they 
exinbit at any rate many special usages, or violations of the 
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“ules of the classic language. “And the nature and degree 


oof these variations, as appearing in different texts, or portions 
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The twentieth and last book is a liturgical selection of pas- 
gages from the hymns of the Rik, and it is not easy to see 
how it should have become appended to the Atharva as a 
portion of its text. | 
7, But while the four collections, when compared with one 
another, thus exhibit differences of reading im the portions 
common to two or more of them, are none, it may be en- 
quired, to be found within the spheres of the individual col- 
ections? At the compilation of each there must have been 
a choice made by the compilers from among the different 
readings presented by the tradition: was the task performed 
ineach case by such paramount authority that the text as 
established by it found universal reception, no new versions 
being: set up in opposition to it? We read much of Qakhds, 
“schools,” of the different Vedas: how far had they the 
game original text, differing only in their treatment and in- 
terpretation of it, and how far had they independent texts 
also? These are questions which in the present state of our 
knowledge can be but partially eather . With reference 
to the Rik. Sima and Atharva, although we have direct or 
indirect acquaintance with the texts of more than one school 
ofteach, we do not a they differed oe one = 
in’ respect to readings, but only as one accepted as a po: 
the'canon some portion cs by not hiae Nor able : 
rie ae ct جم‎ ppc ers these any to be found 
inthe grammatical, exegetical and ceremonial works bith- 
erto investigated have there been pointed out any deviations 
from the readings offered by the manuscripts of the present 
time. (With the Yajus the case is very different: under that 
nanie are included two texts, the White Yajus and the Black, 
considerably varying from one another in contents, arrange- 
ment, and! readings; and of each of these more than one 
version is preserved, with less striking, but still important, 
differences. Any explanation of this so remarkable disami- 
larity between-the Yajus and the other Vedas we must leave 
‘atopresent unattempted. , 
يوترت مكل‎ thus taken a view of the general circumstances 
atteniling the compilation of the Vedic texts, we now come 
to\consider the particular manner in which the act of their 
commitment to writing was performed. We know, indeed, 














than those of the great historical collection: this would not 
prove it to be, ns a collection, older than the latter, since its 
more antique clinracter dg bi be owing to the conserving 
influence of the ceremonial usage, To settle the question 
of priority between these two Vedas would be a difficult 
matter at present: both may safely be pronounced older 
than the Yajus. The deviations of the latter from the Rik 
text are neither so numerous nor so-extensive as those of 
the Sima, nor do they appear to possess any peculiar signifi- 

The Atharva is, like the Rik, a historical and not a litur- 
gical collection. Its first eighteen books, of which alone it 
was originally composed, are arranged upon a like system 
throughout: the length of the hymns, and not either their 
subject or their alleged authorship, being the guiding prin- 
ciple SE oe tks vend ahebtors absense 
saci TRY ks, and the | ظ‎ vile up of the 
shorter hymns stand first in order. <A sixth of the mass, 
however, is not metrical, but consists of longer or shorter 
prose pieces, nearly akin im point of language and style with 





“pas of the Brihmapas. Of the remainder, or metrical 


portion, about one-sixth is also found among the hymna of 
the Rik, nnd mostly in the tenth book of the latter; the reat 
is peculinr to the Atharva. Respecting their authorship 
the tradition has no information of value to give: they are 
with few exceptions attributed to mythical personages. The 
greater portion of them are plainly shown, both by their 
Janguage and internal character, to be of much. later date 
than the general contents of the other historic Veda, and 
than its tenth book, with which they yet stand nearly 
connected in import and in origin: The condition of the 
text also in those passages found likewise in the Rik, points 
as distinctly to a more recent period as that of their collec- 
tion. This, however, would not necessarily imply that the 
main body of the Atharva hymns were not already im exis- 
tence when the compilation of the Rik took place. Their 
character would be ground enongh for. their rejection and 
exclusion from the canon, until other and leas scrupulous 
Aonds were found to undertake their separate gat ering 
into an independent collection. The nineteenth book isa 
kind of supplement to the preceding ones, and:is made up 

of: a like nature: which: had: either been -left-out 
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than that, it is fall of the plainest evidences of a later ori- 
gin, and doubtless includes many hymns of a time but little 
removed from that of the compilation itself. Even if, how- 
ever, we are inclined to believe that the ودحو رمي‎ et by 
degrees to its present bulk, we shall not be warranted in con- 
eluding that the whole body of hymns which it finally came 
ما‎ comprise were not in existence at the time when the first 
partial compilation was made, ‘The intention was probably 
in every casé to assemble all the hymns which the compilers 
were willing to accept as forming part of the sacred canon, 
and it was rather the canonical standard which was later, or 
by other hands altered so as to admit of including a wider 
range. Various cirenmstances, of place or person, may have 
operated to exclude from the collection hymns or passages 
which were fairly entitled to find place in it, and it is evi- 
dent from the fragments found in the other Vedas of a char- 
acter not unaceordant with that of the mass of the Rik, that 
the latter cannot lay claim to full completeness. 

The Sima and Yajus, in virtue of their character as l:tur- 
gical collections, aim only at a secondary completeness; at 
een he all the passages used in a certain ceremony, or 
sody of ceremonies. With respect to the mass of material 
from which they are extracted, they include and represent 
the whole body of hymns which the Rik in its present form 
contains. ‘The Sima, indeed, makes its selections in much 
the greater part from the material of the eighth and ninth 
books of the Rik, a fact which has yet to receive its full ex- 
planation. Both include a certain amount of matter which 
the great historical collection docs not exhibit: the Sima 
only a few verses; the Yajus a much larger number, proba- 
bly not fir from half those of which غ1‎ 1a er eke : but 
many of these are of a class which would at any rate have 
been denied admission into the Rik. The Sima shows no 
signs of having been increased from the extent in which it 
was originally compiled: the Yajus, however, has plain! 
received considerable angmentations: its connection with 
the religious ceremonials still in constant usage would natu- 
rally expose it to be altered in correspondence with any 
changes which the latter might undergo. Both exhibit 
many readings varying more or less considerably from those 
of the Rik: the Séma inparticular, in which the versions are 
claimed to be in the main decidedly older and more original 
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uall uated, 
Danel mot, ا ا‎ bo Aik 


all the zealous care me upon them would keep them 


nite free from ver or more extensive, chan pres: 

their phraseology would become ise modernized ; some 
especially removed from comprehension nmi ht become: hope- 
leasly distorted, or be ا‎ amended into greater in- 
telligibility, The same matter would in different hands and 
under different circumstances be preserved with different 
degrees of fidelity: s0, especial reverence for the sanctity of 
certain, portions might ane, them purer, or constant use mn 
ceremonial service might stereotype more decidedly the 
passages thus employ At the time of compilation, then, 
there would be in existence versions more or less at vari- 
anee with one another of much of the material from which 
the compilation was to be made. 

Examining now the different collections, with an eye to 
the relations in which they may appear to stand to the thus 
stated condition of the material which the tradition had 
handed down, we find in the first place that the main collec- 
tion, the Rik, is plainly com of heterogeneous matter. 
Its. first seven books are of one character, arranged upon 

one plan, primarily according to their authors, secondarily 
according to the divinities to whom they are addressed: 
ar may be deemed to comprise the oldest, most authentic 

most sacred hymns; to have been held by the tradition 
asa complete and congruous whole; probably to hnye been 
first and separately assembled and arran The re 
and ninth books exhibit a different system of intern 

Tangement, or # want of any system ; In Magy aie ir 








too, too, the tradition is at fault respecting their 0 جد صر‎ and 


has to ascribe them to fictitious or mythical personages: 
some of them are given to authors whose collected hymns 
are contained in the previous books, and would ‘ese Sine 
been left out of their pro r place there with’ the rest, if 
acknowledged as genuine by the same authority that com- 
piled the latter. 0 to assert the 


aan of: عد يه‎ language or character which 
Contin product of another region. or time. 


Wee dec book wesembles in respect to mrrangement ite two 
Sear and the ungenuine names are found with still 
greater frequency among its alleged authors: but farther 
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was but a continuance in a new form of the same care 
which had already long handed them down from generation 
to generation: a next step forward in the series of labors 
which had been spent upon them from the beginning, 

But at the time when the task of compilation was entered 
upon, the mass of material which it bad to deal with was 
no longer precisely what it had been at the first. We have 
spoken as yet only of the hymns of a single period, the 
oldest. General analogies, and the great similarity of their 
style and language, justify us in assuming them to have 
been the production of a particular period, a time of special 
poetical inspiration; such an assumption, too, would mate- 
rially aid in accounting for the extreme regard in which 
they so soon came to be held, as if by-a generation that had 
itself lost the faculty of independent origination, and was 
reduced to cherish and to employ as its لف ب‎ expression 
the legacy of a more highly-endowed age; and yet farther, 
it eon explain why, although hymns are found included 
in the canon which exhibit a state of things comparatively 
very modern, most of the intermediate steps of development 
are but scantily, if at all, represented. The whole succeed- 
ing time, however, had not remained entirely unproductive. 
Partly, doubtless, the genuine spirit of poetry and religion 
which inspired the earliest singers, had maintained itself for 
a time in existence, and had not been dumb; partly the 
possession of the songs already composed had prompted to 
imitations of them, copying with more or less faithfulness 
their form and tone; and partly the new and Jess exalted 
spirit of the later time had found its own separate expres- 
sion. Thus.a considerable body of lyries of another epoch 
had appended itself to those which the tradition had in the 
beginning undertaken to preserve. Their later and less 
sacred origin, however, would seem to have been in general 
distinctly recognized. They were not confounded with the 
well-attested productions of the ancient sages, but held apar 
by themselves, and variously regarded by different authe 71 
ties as authentic and inapired, or the contrary. | 

It is moreover evident that so extensive a body of 
matter as the Vedas taken together make up, could not re- 
main ‘long in the keeping of oral ar كدعوا اع‎ under- 

,oing in some measure corruption and alteration. Especially 
فاق ناوطت‎ that the language in which they were composed 












١ Such were the causes, of a religious or religio-supersti- 
tious, and not of a historic, umes which procured the 
careful and accurate conservation of the Vedic lyrics durin 
the period of their oral transmission. But there arrive 
at last ع‎ time when they were to be rescued from the 
charge of tradition alone, and given over into the more 
trusty keeping of written documents, At what precise 
point in the history of the Indian race this took place, it is 
not easy to determine. But it cannot have been earlier 
than at some time posterior to the transferral of Indian 
supremacy and culture from tlre plains of the Penjab to the 
eee fertile valley of Hindustan. For it was not until after 
the new seats of the race had been furly entered upon quiet 
possession of, external foes driven off, mternal feuds pacifi- 
cated, and the advantages of that rich country, which de- 
manded so little labor to be expended in winning a suste- 
nance frtm it, and left so much leisure for higher pursuits, 
had been enjoyed for a season, that an epoch of such literary 
activity as must be assumed to have preceded and accompa- 
nied the recording of the Vedic texts, can be supposed pos- 
sible. During the interval had taken place the development 
of Brahmanism, at least in all ‘its essential features; the 
3 ion of the priestly caste, and the consolidation of its 
ower. It was now the ruling class, foremost in authority, 
foremost also in culture ancl ص و‎ 2 representing the 
‘tollected intellect of the nation. And it is not to be sup 
posed that ite members had been content to remain in mac- 
tiye possession of their sacred hymns, recognizing them 
only as important sources of their power, to be retained 
and employed as its instruments. 2 rded them 
‘Likewise as their most valuable treasure, the inspired found: 
ation of their faith, the germ of their religious and -philo- 
sophic science; and as such, the worthy objects of especial 
examination and stady. The Brahmanas, the second class 
of Vedic writings, are to us a sufficient evidence of the kind 
of systematic investigntion to which the sacred texts, even 
before their compilation, had been subjected in the schools 
of the priesthood. When therefore: the necessary time: of 
preparation: was past, and an era of nective literary effort 
fad -bedn-usheredt du) -theiiden-of: placing upon record these 
srecious relics of the past could not be long عه عات‎ ' 
معدم‎ to the minds of those who had them im custody. tt 
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and natural expression of the devotional feelings cherished 
by the whole people toward the gods in whom it believed. 
Yet it was, of course, in certain individuals or families that 
the power of expression, the faculty of propitiating the 
divinities by acceptable address, chiefly inhered. The 
hymns themselves contain evidences enough, direct and 
indirect, of the high value Hacer upon them, and of the 
estimation in which was held the power of their production, 
and those possessed of this power. And this reverential 
ecard went on to increase rather than diminish, along with 
the gradual transition of thereligion from a more spiritual 
toa more formal character. Instead of passing out of re- 
membrance or becoming superseded, as their dialect fell into 
partial forgetfulness, and as both the popular and priestly 
creeds of after generations became ever farther removed 
from that which they represented, the respect which they 
commanded became a kind of superstitious réverence. 
Looked upon at first as the best accompaniment and recom- 
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mendation of worship offered to the gods, they came to be 3 
held indispensable parts of worship, its only efficient me- 

dium: they identified themselves with the religion of the 1 
race as its expression, so that selections were made from : 
them for the ordinary purposes of the ceremonial, and their | 


phraseology becarne in a measure the natural language of 

iscourse pon vgn Mews jects: they were acknowledged 
speculation: an inspired origin, and a supernatural virtue 
and eflicacy were attributed to them, making their minuyst 
details matters of essential importance, and to be preserved 
with jealous care. Meantime, also, the families in which 
they had si eres and who derived from them perhaps 
their first title to especial consideration, continuing still to 
retain by right of inkeritance their peculiar custody and 
their coal be te in the services of religion, participated : 
both in kind and degree in the SHES regard with : 

y de 






which they were honored, and came by degrees to consti- 1 
tute a peculiar class, possessors of the inspired word, and ظ‎ 


privileged mediators between the divinities and their wor- 
shippers. And it could not but be their highest anterest to ; 
preserve in unimpaired remembrance the sacred hymns | 
which constituted so important a source of their influence 
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lologist. What are the motives which have prompted to so 
remarkable a conservation, and what the means by which 
it has been rendered practicable, in the midst of so many 
opposing influences? Let us seek to find an answer to 
ese and other kindred inquiries by tracing out in a gene- 
ral way the history of the Vedic texts, both before and 
after their compilation. | 

The materials from which such a history is to be con- 
structed are for the most part only data derivable from the 
texts themselves, their form and arrangement os collections, 
and their mutual relations, and general considerations drawn 
from our know. of Indian antiquity. Native tradition, 
except eo far as it has preserved, with the hymns, the names 
of their authors, bas but little that 1s valuable to say re- 
peeing the subject. Some few notices are scattered through 





the mass of nine gee or literature, which may one day, 

when gathered and collated, cast some light upon it, but at 
nt they are too obscure to be trusted, T'o us, however, 

in Our present inquiry, names of individuals, or even names 
of places, are matters of but secondary importance. It con- 
‘cerns us rather to follow out the history in its more general 
features, and to recognize the spirit that has manifested 

itself im the succession of its events. | 

The general date and character of the Vedic records have 
‘been already explained in a previous communication to the 
Society,* and therefore need not be enlarged upon here. 
It was there made to appear that at the period more exclu- 
sively termed the Vedic, that represented by the earlier and 
larger portion of the aan composing the Big-V eda, the 
Indian race had as yet hardly made its way into India iteelf, 
was still struggling on the threshold of the country for its 
possession, a community of half-nomadic warriors, with deep 
religious ee which found expression in sacred song, but 
unlettered; and with little leisure or inclination for the 

peaceful —— of literature. A long interval must have 
elapsed, then, before these sacred lyrics were gathered and 

committed to writing. But they were by no means suffered 
meanwhile to full into oblivion: the memory of the nation 
had seized them with a grasp which only grew firmer as 
they grew older. They sprang up as, in a sense, the free 
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HISTORY OF THE VEDIC TEXTS. 





Ix the present condition of the Indian Vedas, as laid be- 
fore us by the native manuscripts, or by the editions which 
Western erudition and industry are putting forth upon their 
authority, there is much to excite admiration and suggest 
inquiry, There is the general archwological interest attach- 
ing to records of the past of so remote an antiquity, of so 
primitive a type, and preserved to us in an extent so con- 
ee a No other nation 52 0 ay hands so د‎ 

literary representation of an equally distant epoch of‏ ع 
ترا اكد ب And this is‏ بعس بد ENGL‏ 
as the Indian mind is not one to which we can attribute an‏ 
inclination to store up historical records, A people that,‏ 
amid the abundance of its literary productions of every‏ 
other class, has never originated anything which deserves‏ 
the name of history, that has erected no national monu-‏ 
ments, has yet, as if with a genuine scientific zeal, saved to‏ 
its latest times a mass of material for the investigation of‏ 
its earliest, compared with which the fragmentary recollec-‏ 
tions, traditions and myths, of most other ancient nations,‏ 
appear but poor and scanty, And the wonder awakened by‏ 
view of the external‏ م this circumstance is not lessened by‏ 
form and state in which they are presented to us. In spite‏ 
of the immense period, more than two thousand years, which‏ 
has elapsed since their commitment to-writing, the antiquity‏ 
of their dialect (partially obsolete even at the first, aaa‏ 
growing ever more and more out of knowledge), and the‏ 
usual unconscientious and uncritical carelessness of Indian‏ 
عنام transcribers and scholars, their text exists in a state of‏ 
rity almost abeolute, offering hardly a corruption or various‏ 
reading to perplex their modern student. Here then are‏ 
questions interesting both to the antiquarian and the phi-‏ 
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(Pcdena); inisiket (@rr@ess); mésikei )09-‏ متت :زعت 
(uarSad): viy6‏ لا .اند وس ل Ga),‏ 
سرع ق) andthet‏ ; (عرقه ف جع بع ) mariipin (cS Cuming Serf); anantel‏ 
eg); anisiruthel (yenRmens).‏ 
لل a‏ 
Two imary v an‏ 
‘css Ong, 6h Sons heaped, constitute sdéntiydthi-‏ 


These Kale are of great importance to the Fok in his 
meditations. ‘They determine the order in which he should 
proceed, groupin in regular succession, all the particulars 
hich he seni well upon. 
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Visuiti, one of the five Méyei, corresponding to the fifth 
dthéram, of the same name, 1 

Turiyam, one of the five Avatie rian be 

Two Mantiram, viz: tatpurudam (g54¢3--), and kava- 
sham (a#q@agis). | 

The eleven Patiam—the fourth division of the eight 
viz: Viydma (SGums); viyomin? (aiCurdGar); viyimea- 
riipdya (SGumosesume); earuvavnpiprntsrtya ) ألت جمس‎ wr 
(نداه عع 0ل‎ : anantiya ؛ (لدمعرة تدبس)‎ andtiaya ) للا ”اراقع بع‎ 
andsiruthdya (senfosmu); talturuvdya (gégopere); sateu- 
vathdya (¢peagmu); yoka pida sangngattithiya (Qumsfe- 
feegearw); nama sathdsivdya ) (لذا؟ا لله 51 كرع مهف‎ 

The eighteen’ Puvanam, constituting the fourth division of 
the two hundred and twenty-four, viz: vdmet (erence); setted 
)0 امه نيع‎ # ravuttiri (sage); halikalave (sraflseal); 7 
(anexfl); pelavikini(QGuead ares); pelappiramatant )0 -ث نه ب‎ 
([اتتمعرى درلا‎ : saruvapithamatani تله (اأ ورف هري هجعج)‎ 
(w@srerwestl); anantisan (syertGsear); stikkuman حت أدق)‎ 
wer); sivittaman (AGanggwer); anabantitiran (gersCaa- 
Borer); tkoruttiran (ose Sre); tirimariti (@Aaptss); siri- 
2-١ (Adsastcx); sikandi (Rear); sathisivan (egr- 
Rear). 

Three of the Sanskrit letters. | | 

Three of the Siva- Tittuvam, vie: Sutta- Vittet (—Ruttiran); 
Teuram (#225) (= Makésuran); Sithidkkiyom 


These, with the other implied developments, constitute 


the organiam of sinti-balei. 
5, Santiyithithe’ comprehends the following particulars, 


Viz; 

Akisam, ether, one of the five Elements. 

Anavam, one of the five malam. 

Alkkinei, one of the five Afiyei, corresponding to the sixth 
dithiram. / 

Turiyathitham, one of the five Avattes, 

Three of the eleven Mantiram, viz: isinam (##merit); 
néttiram (فم هفرع ة)‎ : attiram (#2572). | 

One Patham, viz: Om (g@@)—the last of the aghty-one- 

The last fifteen of the two hundred and twenty-four Pu- 
vinam, vig: nivirut’ (Pigg); pirathittes (Sofi ent); 
sind (e7e6); sintiydthitham (era Rwoe ew) ; intike: هزرغ هر)‎ 





8. Vitted embraces the following particulars, viz: 
fire, one of the five Elements.. 

Vint (leg), one of the five malam. 

Visutti (e9*é®), one of the five Méyei—corresponding to 
the dwiiram of the same name. 

Sulutt, one of. the five Avatier. 

‘Two mantiram, vie: akoram (Saar) and sikiyam(Rer- 
mae These, as before, are two of the eleven. 

e twenty Putham—the third division of the eighty- 
one, viz: nittya yokine wikandkardya (8 éGuCur@Carwns- 
@jsrmw); aa nama باب ثالنام‎ (gusweFanw); saruvappirepare 
a (eqeuSGrCaharw); idénamiiriiya (wererepig- 

We galore (s64Ges); attirdya (ggSsew); akora 
qegesyt tad : letyiya (Qepenguirw); نا ةن‎ (ameC ser) ; : 
اناما‎ ya (q@imiru); : saliiyisitha miiriteya (ego عت اللا‎ ali 
(لدكريه‎ : 87111151718 nama (guaGurewn); Cuyyatti تب ةابوربلتا‎ (ape 
ووه عقب‎ 1 Rittirtyanithiya (Garg Cowefigru); saru- 
/ ة معدب تاوجمع). تر‎ jus); saruvaviltiyd- 
thipdya ) ندب ارقن لف كه بوي‎ ; : soturipaya (CenReguru) ; 
aE wiya (usCumurusay) ; asttiagnchtthana 
(w@es@Crsen) ; niydminavi ) انه‎ Gumi eral). 

The twenty-seven Puvanam—the third division of the 
two hundred and twenty-four, viz: vdmdn(amwrer); piman 
(fier); معلا‎ (ce 480e@r); pavan (weer); isinan (en- 
ever); thapérin (ae@uGrrex); piresendan (Screx we); 






umdpathe (eur); asan (seer); anantan ) ؛ (تشعرة عوبس‎ tha- 


aven (cahaer); Curdthan (Genser): sandan (eerten) ; 
(ورائه در ) انما‎ : sanqvation (لأمعرغرنه ضع‎ : sirathin (Rogrer) ; 
laken (ugserageer); sirilaran (Rai srer); pagneha- 

silei (uigs=R®); mnadthdithuvithi (wren geal) : vématvan (ar 
oGseer); wlpavan(s sueer); pavan(uaer); tkapingkalan 
(as Scene); thekahashanan(oGsssaserar); isinan(#en- 
eer); angkuflamédfiran (wae tute Sven). 

Fourteen letters of the fifty-one. 

The seven Vittiyi-Tatturam, 

4. Sénti involves the following ey ahi Viz: 

Vayu, air, one of the five Elem 

Mé-Mayer, one of the five iio probably the same as 
tiradcht (see p. 163), 
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اللو يدجت ee‏ 





akkini  )سغاف (قت‎ +. arm (aerb); alam: (sje); aniitha 
(sens); 4 nd nd nd (srsrecen); ti هذا هنا كنا‎ (eres); 
Gm أييفج) لاير‎ dm puve ؟ إن باقاي)‎ ١ 017: 80 ) (نه عضدج‎ anithan 4 
(8zer): nithan (@ger); mthandtpava (asCephue); siva | 
saruva (Raeqe); poramdttumam (wuruemg grub) | ' 
(Caer). 

The fifty-six Puvanam. These constitute the second divis- 
ion of the two hundred and twenty-four, and are as follows, 
viz: amartsan (sywGrxer); pirapdsan (Spureer); netmisan 
(comSeer); pudakuran (yiszer); tendindi (جا كنع جدمنه كرعا)‎ 
pardpithi (ur742); lakulisan (Qegefser); artchchantiran 








(fiéesSrer); sivisayilan (Pewee); selisan (QsGerer); ; 
mam (gor); trdthikesan (@opBCsecx); maitiyamésan (ws 4 
Bw@wser); makikilan (warsaorer) ; kekandhdran (Gee@- 


anrex); peiyiravan (eoudlsaer); thet (Gases) ; “لاقي اندحا‎ 
ran (@@eGsg8rer); nikalan (ecseexr); vimalan (ewer); 
attakisan (g2t_ereer); makintiran (wGséfrer); piman 
(Swear); vattirdthapan.(ag@orsuer); urultira kodi (we @s- 
ب لامع ووه‎ travimuttan ) اله مزه‎ cegaer); makdpelan (werQu- 
air); bibinan(Gareraras); pollirakannan ( لاغرن‎ ma عند‎ exe ear), 
sivan (seer); nddan (sear); (énu (segy); satalandan 
(saqear_er); tuviranden ) ؛ مجه رقهور‎ makdkidan (wan- 
Garter); mandaltsan (wee. Caear); Miligneharcn (s0- 
arréserer): sangkukannan عفد دجن ضعد)‎ ear); tuléson ) -له قاور‎ 
ear); talésan (s@oezer); (فعدمعدامه) تاساقام‎ : 771 
(Grr me); béntarwvam (snéa@jard) ; eintiram (9748p); 
savummiyam Sn ns ee pirdizsam (IqGseu); pirwanam | 
(Yawk); akirutham(a@pge); kirutham (@psu); peryira- 
vam (ou eeis); pirdmam ؛ (فمجع ل)‎ makam (wa); verna- 
vam (م نجه دمه)‎ : méivuttiram (wreys sw); sdthi (Cenfl) : 
sikandam (@@eni_).  ٠* 
Twenty-three letters of the Sanskrit alphabet—a part of 
the fifty-one letters, which constitute one of the Six Aftuwd. 
Twenty-three Tattuvam. These are as follows, viz: four 
of the Elements, piruthuvt not being included; the five Per- 
cepitive Organs: the five Rudimental Elements; the five 
Organs of Action : the four Intellectual Organic Faculties. 
ese are what are usaally named as the contents of 
ape Other organs are implied, and sometimes ظ‎ 
تمده‎ . | | | . 


























pak (ug Ré<ug8)\; mikavdkanen (جت مع د دنه دم نا‎ : rithisan 
(€Beer); urupavin (agua); tanniyan (gerefuer) ; 


sqvurnmiya-tehin (sad wear); saddthiin (+1 emer); ila- 
Lummi (See); taran (arer)—these are in the north» wilt 
yilaran (es Suagsrer); saruva-gninan (eqpa erect); pukkeu 
(y#@q)} vethapdiraken (Ca gsunseer); surtsan (o0reer): sa- 
ruvan (e@erer); stttan (Ce rer); piithapilan (isumeer); 
pelippiriyan (Quelo dAwer) ; virusienan (oe geserar): wi- 
shatén (Qassrer}—these are at the north-east; entoren 
(Hierer); kurdtian(@Crnser): méirutisanan (wr@srserar); 
kiragnechan (Soeseer); uthumparan(eguuser); panintiran 
(uetéGiner); snruvachchiran (eqeehrer) ; fingkittinavdn 
' (Gs88c_ gp pare); sampu(ewy); vipu ممه حا رن له)‎ occupy 

the intermediate spaces or points; kenditiyallan (Gseng®- 
wésex); triyakkan (PAiudscr); attisan (9 3Peer); twva- 
ran (#earer); sangbavithakanan (seeengaercr): viydkan 
(@urser); napulippesu (syePiue); tirildeanen (SACwrs- 





err); virapittiiran (rug o7e)—these are below. 

_ Thirty-five Tattuvam. ‘These are the Primary Tattuvam, 
The Tattuvam, as presented in the Tutfuve-Kattulei, consti- 
tute one of the Six Adtuad. 

, Such is the constitution of nivirtti-kale’. All these سمح‎ 
ticulars are considered as essentially and really embraced. 
10 it. 

2. Pirathitte’ embraces the following م‎ ritculars, viz: 
Appu, fire, one of the five leaks’ مدير‎ as in each of. 
the five Aale, the functions of the Element (p. 16) are 
chiefly to be considered, a 
Aanmam one eee five malam, 
Maniptirakam ,(قاء عن #عدف)‎ one of the five mdyet, corres- 
pond to the dthirom of the same pame, shies 
- Soppanam, one of the five ماك‎ 7 
Two Mantiram, viz: vama-fivam (قائت ركاف ؟انه)‎ , and sirasy 
(Sra), two of the Eleven Mantiram. | 
The twenty-one Patham. These constitute the second 
division of the eighty-one Patham, and are as follows, viz: 
averyum avelyurn (generis syemevujd); arupina arupina 

) :كو بوه لويد‎ pirathama pirathama (SzgwSzpi2); tesa 

tesa (OgeQse); sdthi sitht )2 (هرمع هرمع‎ : arupa (sc5u)3. 
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virumam (git); vittenu (a Ogm); uruttira (eg 882); 
attutha (saps); Vittutha( sedges); puruvattitha (oasis); 
| hhitho-aited 


Pp ؟ (تهت دع اسم الع عرأك رك نوم بدأ انس لمعه 111 ش‎ turu- 
tore ؛ (وهئو)‎ pathangka (usme); pingkapingka (as- 
Was); gndnagnina (ere @rer); sattasalla ز إقبفر عبقيع)‎ atik- 
kumasikkuma (@4e@w@4@); sivasiva (Paka); vithasa- 
ruva زهجم ععرونه)‎ : viltiyithipava زنه د لوده هرفرلم)‎ Om namd- 
نتمم‎ (gid w Some). 

Tbe one handred and eight Puvanam.. These constitute 
the first division of the two hundred and twenty-four Puva- 
nam, localities, which form one of the Six Attued. They 
are as follows, viz: kéldikkini (ereré@et); hirméndan 
(x turemi_er); ddakisan( gi Gseer); pirummd ) (لاضاش عرك‎ 3 
vernaven (@aeraar); ravuttiram ممع زف وفزغربه ملقر)‎ six 
are above ;—pirasitiana ) (مسمعرم عو ل‎ : pirakiman (Semone) 
مهم را‎ two are below; pélisan (uwefeer); yosam (wee); 
puttan (ygeer); vachchirathan(we@aGgser); piramatianan 

Ssugperar); viputht (elim); eunyan (pafascar); siitta 
vider: pindki (I@n@); tirifsithipan (SACsersuer)— 
these ate at the east; abkini (4jé@eaf); wrulkeran (2. @ee- 
ves): whdsanan (a sreerar); pingkalan (Yaseen) ; hatha- 
kan (angeqr); aran (ger); suvalan (#qeer); @hanan 
(@ssarex); peppuru (Quy); paramdntakan ) كته هكرة موب‎ 
| kon (sjwrseeer)—these are at the south-east; tan 
( @wer) : miruts (Age); aran (acer); itd (srg); witild 
(Senge); kattd (agen); yokattd (Cwreggc); avilili -لهبى)‎ 
gtge); tanompathi (serwuf); alenampati ) ح ( عدم جه رص‎ 
these are at the south; nirutht )3 ؛ هيم‎ mdrenan (تته هه رممب)‎ 
antar (s@si); kuritr (@e5t); Uruttl (Bere); payinakan 
(uimmeraer); tirituvalisan (exiggaCseer); viruptdan (ali -ى‎ 
um_er); timpiran (grwcer); wldkithin (a Cerne ze) ; 
fagnkittiran (Gse@i_ i per)—these are at the south-west ; 
pelan (Queer); athipelan (9 SQuecr); paisakatian (ume- 
saéser); maka-pelan (warQueler); susu (عع)‎ vethan (Ga. 
ger); yan (ewes); pattiran (g@zex) ; irkkathan (Pie 






sser)—these are at the west; mékandtian (Gussnge) ; 
sundithan (esmger); fesaman (@sewer); parikitt (uF@ es); 
sikkiran (@sSger); laku (Qe@); visuvttan (are Careaz) ; 
stkkuman (@4@uer); fikkanan (@4eexer)—these are at 
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NOTE. 


On the Five Kalei and the Stz Attuva. 


The Pagnela-Kulei (umeste)\, Five Kala, have been ex- 
اد‎ in general terms, above. See pp. 14, note, 155 

As explained, they are a complex organism, or, rather, a 
Perot srbtee Ob Sronaiaee tartare from Kudiler, or 
Sutta- Mayet, Mayei that is free from dnava-malam, and hold, 
in their embrace, all the parts of the human microcosm ns 
possessed by the soul in its successive stages of religious 
ife, or in ils progress through petfam to mutt, The Kalei 
are given below, with all the particulars belonging to each. 

The Arattund (qoasem), Six Altre, = six sets of or: 
gangs, or organic powers, ‘hese ore briefly explained in ao 
note aor PP 141. 142. One of these at mice made up 
of the Five Malet, which embrace the other five sets, together 
with other organs. ‘These several parts of man’s complica- 
ted human form, will here be distributed and named, as 
they are arranged, under the #ive Aalei, by Tamil authors. 

Contents of the Five Kalei. 


1. Niviritt embraces the following, viz: 

Piruthuvi, earth, one of the five Elements, 

Méyei, one of the five malam. 

Suwithittinam, one of the five Maye’. This is the same 
term as the second of the six déidram (mentioned .م‎ 284), 
and seems to be essentially the same thing, 

Sikbiram, one of the five Avaties, 

_ Two Mantiram, vis: sattiydsitham (¢¢8Gurenge) and 
trathayam (@aeuns), These are two of the eleven mani- 
ram, which constitute one of the Six كسالك‎ 5 

The twenty-eight Patiam. These are the first division 
of the eighty-one Patham, which constitute one of the Six 
Altued, The twenty-eight are the following, viz: makditva 
(osn@sa); catpiviswra (وع نه ع أنافرع)‎ : yokdthipa (CuranQu); 
femugnehamugncha زعو فع ع5 موعرة)‎ : pirathamapirathama 
زمه الك سعروك)‎ : tesatesa (SaeOze); saruvasisuvatha (eqa- 
Precis): sduiltiya (7842u); sarvvopiitia (e@eys); su 
kappiratha (es0.9ng): saruvasdinittijyaki (#@eertsiwan); 
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‘In the next stanza, the author states that he was enabled, 
by Arul, to write this Sistiram, and to explain these 
trines, without any error cither in the beginning, middle, or 
end of the treatise. 

C: 
The Author's Estimate of this Treatise. 
I have here treated, by the help of the luminous Aruf, of 
both petiam and mutt, fe are the end [the chief mean- 
ing] of the Vztham, the form of which is happiness, and the 
aning of which is most profitable, These subjects [of 
ich I speak] transcend the knowledge of all the Schools 


+~ 


which I spe vle 


The next stanza 5 .of the character of the Guru who 
teaches, and of انديع راو‎ who hears this Sistiram, 






CT. 

The Proper Character of the Teacher and Student of Hus Treatise. 
[hey who can cause Gndnam to shine, who, by means of 
Ps i u,* can elucidate the meaning of this Gndna-Nal 
(qrergre), which is called Stwa-Pirak and who are 
ualified to apprehend this meaning, and establish it, agree- 
ity to the context, so as to remove all perplexity, and in 
accordance with the four figures, viz: poenpu-uvemet (wer. 
teres), comparison of the quality of one thing with that 
of another; payan-uvamet (umgyeemw), comparison of the 
rofits of one thing with those of another; vinei-uvames 
‘Sterwyecos), comparison of the operations of one thing 
with those of another; uru-ueamei ه)‎ q@eyeenw), companson 
of the form of one thing with that of another—they can, 

without fault, either read or hear this Sistram. 





Tata 





* See p. 29. 
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am XOVITI. 
The Prompt of Soule shich have only ‘reached Yokam in 





Piruthuvi and the 1 00 are all tent foul mat- 
ter. Therefore, to understand that these are different from 
the soul, and that they do not live [operate] except by Aru, 

*Gtha-Suth ماع لغرعهيير)‎ be established. tirmly in Gudnam, 
freed 1 the soul from the control of | ع‎ Tattuyam, 
is Attuma-Suth ; to see every thing by the eye of Gadnam, is 
Biri (Qraluege); to understand the truth of the 
pagnchikkaram, and to pronounce it according to rule, is 
Mantira: ‘Sutti (oi Mre98); to understand the truth [true 
nature] of God, and to worship Him, is Linghke-Suttt (Gaile 
se38). The Vetham and Akamam assert that these five 
Sut are gnaina-piset (eprerijess) to Sivan. 


The object of this stanza is to show those who are walk- 
ing in the stage of ah in gnfnam, but who are troubled 
with their thoughts and words, that this is the working of 
(indnam, by per while nam, are. in. sy world, they per- 
form, by. means of itha-Sutti, Aituma-Sutti, Tira. 
wiya- Mantira-Sutti عقيل‎ ka-Sutti, stand in the proper 
form of Gndénem, and are united with Sivan. 

To those who find it difficult to pursue this course 
other way is pointed out in the next stanza. 


XCIX, 

The Hope of those who are in the stage Sarithei in Gniinam. - 

~ Those who worship Sivan, who cannot be seen by~ either 
ie pod Maytswren, or the king of Stva-likam (Pay Genras) 
whom the @var (Csawir), gods, worship; whose eyes 
tears like pearls; and whose word fil them—such will have 

a perpetual vision of the ‘I'ruth, having tasted the ambrosia 
from the sea of g 


This refers to sarithes: in-gnfinam, where the devotee,—by 
gad Hegre عي ا و ل‎ ce pt Sa dan 
ع‎ that 












is Withdrawn from worldly interests, 

and as to the operations of Gndnam, even while his 
thoughts, words and deeds are being put forth, 

ep ends the consideration of the union of the soul with 
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“Such persons are not like men of the world, who perform. 
acts of adoration both mental and bodily; nor like persons 
yoid of gndnam, who are enveloped in darkness, and preedily 
seize on,the objects of sense, as if they were realities ; bas, 
haying obtained sfyuchchiyam, gndnam shines within and 
around them, which they enjoy without being conscious of 
the distinction [between them and Sivan}. 


These three preceding stanzas treat of the state of such 
great souls as have experienced the divine illumination of 
gnanam in gndénam [the highest, or last, step in the last stage 
of religious life on earth]. | 

The next stanza shows that souls in this state are sure of 
mutti, final liberation. 


XCVIL. | 
Mutti certain to Souls which have attained to Gnanam in 
Gninam. 


While the four Elements, earth, water, fire and air, exist 
in union with ether, this ether itself completely pag 
them all; just so, while gndnam perfectly fills the whole 
man, he who, possessing a body of gndmam, is thus prepared 
to see, by the eye of gndnam, any Obes presented, will be- 
on a even : ses then, will be oii Sb 8 one a 
such a state his sortipam, pro orm, be Sivam, he 
can have no doubt of obtaming ascites 


The last sentence is by some rendered thus: “ Because * 
his body is gndnam, there can be no doubt that he will be 
ited to Sivan, and become a stvam.” 

his stanza teaches that, as for those who are in the | 
seasion of gndanam, Songh they hesitate in mind when they 
look on the world, yet the world will not appear to them 
except.as.(rndnam, by which they are united to Sivan. 

Some say that the stanza ea that both the highest 
and the middle class of liberated souls, are in 4 salvable 





The next stanza shows that those who fall short of this 
state, on account of its difficulties, have another resort. 





several lights [various appearances of God in man, appear- 
i), regions in the human microcosm [where the soul may 
stand and meditate on the various forms of the indwelling ° 


God]. ٠ 

Nore.—The six dthdram are: mildthdram (@peimgmsts), the anus, 
oF posterior parts; swrdthittdnam (#evn 8-1 rer), the genitalia; 
manipiirakam (weetyyre), the navel: andthakam (emesis), 
the heart and stomach; visutti (af #467), the root of the tongue— 
the neck; dgngnei (gye5eme5), the forehead. The first two aro 
priced pach الت‎ when considered as the seat or dominion of 
Brahma, the Generator. 


What is, then, the true state of such as understand the 
truth? Just like that of a man ae with something in 
his hand. Whatever is unreal [unabiding] will leave ies 
by its own nature. 








_ The expression translated above: “Those who are estab- 
lished in the trath, will not voluntarily fail to observe,” etc, 
is interpreted by some to mean that “they give up all the 
things mentioned above, and are fixed in the "Truth [God] ;” 
by others, that “they stand fixed in the Truth, without giy- 
ing up that connexion ;" and by others, that “ they who stand 
fixed in the Truth, will not be united with those things,” 
3 Moreover, those Breat souls that have obtained possession 
of Sivan, will not, in the least, be subject to pasu-potham. 
(ueCursis) [—pasugndnam], the soul's original under- 
standing, whether they observe the fasts, prayers, piises, 
meditations, etc, which are prescribed by the Vétham and 
amam, or whether they neglect them, so as to be re- 
proached by the world. Their native understanding being 
melted into Sivam, which envelops and pervades it, they 
will not be conscious of what the y do or neglect to do. 
This has an illustration in the case of a sleeping man, who 
is perfectly unconscious whether, or not, he speaks or acts 
in any way; and, also, in the case of a drunken man, who 
cares not whether he is clothed or naked, 





Where will such discover the truth—within, or without, 
themselves ? The answer is given in the next stanza. 
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love him, and shine upon him. Then, when the Stva-pakam, 
enjoyment which Sivan possesses, arises to him, he will no 
longer be subject to darkness and confusion; but will be- 
- come one with Sivan, firmly established in atiyuchchiyam, 08 
a pure and great one. 

Som me assert that, because kanmam springs from thought, 
word and deed, they must be raced ties respectively, by 
pirdndydmam, suppression of pirdna-wayu, mavunam, silence, 

‘dthanam, sitting. | 

Others teach that kanmam is to be destroyed as follows : 
saqnehitha-kanmam, by fideles ; pirératia-kanmam, by Ste 
rience [eating the fruits of kanmam]|; and dkimiyam, by 
ing to be conscious of one's doings. 





the next stanza, the answer is given to the following 
question: Will those who are fully established in the truth, 
practice those virtuous deeds which they before did? 


XOV. 
The Practice of those who are already Diberated, 

‘Those who are established in the truth, will not volunta- 
rily fail to observe the following, and other similar, duties. 
They will select meritorious places lor the performance of 
samithi; they will take the auspicious times Fr the ceremo- 
nies which they perform; they will give heed to the direc- 
tion in which the face is turned in ceremonies; they will 
exercise themselves in the sixty-four postures which the 
Vali should take in meditations, as, in dtianam; they will 
give heed to their dress, to wear a proper cloth; they will 

have properly in lucrative eigen - they will have 
due regard to the distinctions of the different castes, as that of 
Brahmans, عه‎ they will cherish right dispositions, as siiitu- 
vikam, meekness, etc.; they will have a proper regard to 
name [fame], personal appearance, ete, ; they will observe 
the fasta and austerities, as the sdatirdyayam (ers Slsrurenrio), 
austerities extending through a month, ete.; they will main- 
tain good behavior; they will endure, as penance [will not be 
burnt by] the five fires [viz: desire, lust, anger, lying, and 
1 عن‎ hunger]; they will use the mantiram, repeating 

hem by thought, word and deed; they will perform the 
meditations by which they may see, and meditate upon, the 





i successive births. Those who have love [for Aru/ 





un| may be instructed in the pa 


‘The next stanza shows how the pognchdkkaram is ها‎ be 
pronounced, 


XCM. 
The Use of the Pagnchikkaram. 

Tn order that @uave-malom and its associate قامعا‎ may 
leave thee [soul], repeat innudibly [the pagnchdkkaram]) in 
the order of siviya-nama (Pemasu). The Tirstidi in them 
[the five letters] will herself remove the malam, and cause 
Arul to appear. Thus, when thou art dissociated from ma- 


Jam, and vet Aral that Aru! herself will give Sivan to 


thee. When thy kanmam have thus gone, and thou stand- 
est in the support of Arul, then thou wilt become one with 
Sivan. This is the truth of the celebrated paynchdkkaram, 
Here ends the Arui of the five letters, 


Tn the next stanza, the author shows how it is, that those 


who understand this truth are freed from the influence of 
the three malam, though they live in their bodies while 


is being eaten, 
. ACIV. 
The State of Embodied Souls which have passed into Union 


35 


: 


When the liberated soul comes to see these three things 


‘ps they are, viz: the prerogative of God, the inheritance of 


the soul, and the obscuring power of pisam, so that body, 
which CO may not come upon Aik shan titnoian 





‘kanmam, which is the cause of birtha ‘has left him: and 
when he has eseaped, in Attuma-Térisanam, from his bed in 


Ktvalam, where souls lie obscured in dnava-malam which, 


like thick darkness, can never be removed from them [in 


Kivalam), although the body and fanmam have ceased to 
come over them—even then, though he may exist in full 


understanding of a و‎ he 1 not be without fault, 


, he [the soul] will give himself to Arul, who will 
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disciple in the truth, the disciple's yrrdratiam will still trouble 
him; just as-an arrow, which misses-the mark, will con- 
tinue to movetill it reaches the ground; and as the potter's 
wheel continues to whirl, even after he has ceased to act on 
it. While the body, which is formed of the Elements, re- 
mains, piératiam will remain, just as the scent of assafoetida 
remains in the vessel from which the offensive drug has 
been removed. ‘The disciple will still be conscious of his 
own acts, and of what he perceives in others; and from his 
consciousness of ‘I,’ and ‘mine,’ diimiyam will arise, 

Why, then, does not the Guru remove this remnant of 
mirdraiiam, since he has removed sagne/utham, which is 
much greater? It remains for the purpose of teaching the 
disciple the benefit of his existence in the body; anc also 
to give him, by means of his sufferings in the world, a higher 
estimate of the joys of madcham. 

How, then, can @kdmiyam, which thus results from the 
influence of pirdraitam, be suppressed, so that it shall not 
remain as the root of future births? Those who, by the 
grace of the Guru, understand the truth of the pagneluikka- 

um, which has neither beginning nor end, and who pro- 
nounce it with full experience of its power, will not here- 
after be affected by pirdratta-kanmam, This effect is pro- 
duced, just as the venom of the snake is destroyed by means 
of mantiram and medicine, and as poison swallowed is ar- 
rested in its influence by means of the proper antidotes and 
mantiram, and as tire 18 rendered harmless in the hand of 
him who has destroyed its power by his mantram, Thus 
dkimiyam will leave the state of gndnam, and will not remain 
as an obscuring power, to cause future births. 





The next stanza explains how the glorious pagnehiitharam 
is to be understood. ay 
XCIL. 


Respecting the Soul in the Pagnchékkaram. 
In the celebrated pagnchikkaram are embraced the soul, 


Sivam. The soul occupies‏ صم لحك ina-Saitt, malam,‏ ظ 
the centre. Qn account of dnava-malam, which is eternal,‏ 
and Tirathdi [Tirotidna-Satti], exerting a predominant influ-‏ 
ence, the sou!, having no desire for Aru/ or Sivam, revolves‏ 
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Purfinists, The unit in the human microcosm, is usually an angiu- 
lam, which is about three-fourths of an inch. These-nnumbers are 
here given for the use of the Gurn and his disciples, when 


in the fidchei, and in all those meditations which involve the study 
of the Tattuvam, especially as they are arranged under the five Aaler, 


The Guru meditates on nivirti, and the rest of the five 
Kalei, which embrace the manitiram, the patham, the vannam 
and the Tattuvam, in which are diffused, one after another, 
the above mentioned five Elements: and Tattuyam “sal think- 
ing, as one with Sivan, he holds in himself the Atuwd, the 
kanmam which are accumulated in the Attuvd, and the soul; 
and, by البو مسج و‎ Unita with which he is filled, 
oo burns up the punniyam and yivem of the soul, which 
cumulated in the Attued, examines and refines the 
Attund, establishes the soul in the form of Sutta-Mayei, re- 
moves, by means of gndna-fideher, the power of dnava- 

which obscures the soul's understanding, and con- 
siders the soul, now at the feet of Sivan, as one delivered 
from malam, just as the moon is rescued from Aid@hy [the 
eclipsing dragon]. He fixes the disciple’s attention on such 
subjects as he himself points out to him; instructs him, 
according to prescribed rules, in the pagnchdkkeram which 
connects with pirdrattam and the invisible symbols; makes 
a understand the three eternal entities; takes m, as if 
filling himself with water, the disciple’s body, possessions 
fe, and canses him to say: These, as long as the body 
lasts, are not mine, but the Guru's, and, also, to pronounce 
the religious formulas. By this gndnu-tidchei, sagnchitha- 
op ges bith Botha ae he 3 cause of births 
to the soul, just as seed exposed to fire fwhich loses its per- 
minating power]. 


The author next shows how, by means of the’ 
haram, pirdratia-kanmeam is dis] of, 50 as no omprer to 
distress the soul, and how dhimiyam is sissies from 
accumulating. 














ACL | 
The Removal of Pirdrattam and Akimiyam. 
When the Guru has removed, by means of gndna-fidchei, 
the iran a [the three malar], and established the 
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in the sx erect ag which is the cause of endless births, 
will, when brought under the powerful, refining process of 
as seeds put into the fire [lose their germinating power]. 
Pirdratta-kanmam, the kanmam now to be eaten, which هد‎ 
attached to. the ‘present body, will be eaten and finished 
when the body is gone. ; 

If dhdmiyam, which haa caused the soul [sivan-muttan] to 
exist in the present body, like that with which it was belore 
united, and to eat its pirdrattam, still adheres to the soul to 
any great amount, it will disappear, when the soul is deliv- 

d, and comes to-sde, by means of Gndna-Sath, just as 
darkness flees when the lamp shines. | 

The manner in which the Guru examines and renounces 
sagnchitha-kanmam, هذ‎ as follows. Piruthuvi, the Element 
earth {in the human microcoam], which is the proper form 
in which Brahin4 reigns, occupies a span [twelve angkulam, 
finger-breadths, below the navel, including the genitalia}; the 
Tattuvam appu, water [the form in which Vishou reigns), 
occupies the whole space from pirudiun upwards as far os 
mirakirudhi-tattewam, including the navel; the T'attuvam feyu, 
fire (the form in which Ruttiran reigns), extends from امام‎ 
Jim to the neck, which is Ieuran’s 17 @suran's| dominion; 
the Tattuvam vdyu, air [the form in which Mayésuran reigns], 
extends from piruéhuvi to the dominion of Satidsiwan, in 
the forehead; the Tattuvam ddsam [the proper form in 
which Sathdsivan reigns], extends from piruthwvi to Satte- 
fathuvam, the region of tuvitha-sintam (gangserssw), the 
twelfth Avatier oe angkulam above the head]. 

The extent of the thirty-six Tattuvam is as follows. P)- 
rithwer extends one hundred fad: (Csr), ten millions. 
Each of the Tattuvam from appu to pirakirutla, is ten-fold 
more expanded than piruhuet Each of the Tattuvam from 
purishan to Méyet inclusive, 3s one hundred-fold more ex- 
tensive than pirekirutht, Each of the Tattuvam from Sufta- 
Vitter to dsivan, is one thousand-fold more extensive 
than Mdyei, Each of the Tattuvam from Sati to Ma-AMay i, 
is one hundred thousand-fold more extensive than the Tat- 
tuvam Aafidésivan., ث2‎ 

Nore.—This paragraph is a mystical represen tation of the relative 
extent of تيجال جلمد ص0‎ the miniature universe, man, in language, 
it would seem, taken from the general universe, as given by the 

roL. IV, 25 

















‘The principle on which the soul unites with Sivan, so as 
to be one with him, and yet not lose its individuality, and 
also enjoys his great pleasure, is as follows. In Aéealam, 
where all the Tattuvam have quit the soul, the soul does 
not go and form a union with dyaeu-malam; nor does dnava- 
malam come and unite with it; the soul iteelf does not per- 
ish; nor can it see that malam, and point it out, as this, ete. ; 
nor do the soul coe it become A التو‎ nor do they 
exist as separate beings; to it belongs the nam, property 
of و عفار‎ the so y and it is the native of th soul to 
be thus obscured by it, Such is the nature of the union 
between the soul and Sivan. — | 
In answer to the question: Will pdsam perish, or continue 
exist, In sdyuchehiyam? it is x ip aa acl 
eternal nature of pisam cannot perish. 


The imperishable Nature of Pasam. 


_ If Pisam will perish, then, the Azamam should not say 
that there are three eternal first things. And if it will not 
be destroyed, then, thou must not think of getting gndinam. 
What then will perish? There is a destruction of that 
thing [the development of pasam — malam]) which obscures 
the soul, so that ita understanding cannot apprehend [things 
aright, or fully]. Except this, there is no destruction of the 
eternal essential nature of pisam. The darkness which can- 
not exist before the lamp, is not destroyed, nor can it exist 
before the light; just so, pisem cannot exist with the soul 
that is united with Sivan; but of its eternal essential nature 
there is no destruction. — 

The steun-mutter, liberated souls yet in their bodie ظ‎ 
understand this truth, are made to experience happiness as 
before, and to act by thought, word ada leads will they not, 
therefore, be subject to births? There will be no births to 
them, a5 is shown in the next stanza. ee! 

XC. 
Removal of Malam—Sagnchitham Destroyed. 
Panniyam and تمع قم‎ which constitute exgnehitham, the 


“kanmam ‘collected to be eaten, which is bound up and lies 
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whole world is a development of Sivam, and discerns that, 
so far as he receives [instruction, ete.], there is no difference 
between him who receives and him who gives. And to 
ciel apes that the pile is Sivan, and Sivan the soul, that 
there is a difference, and yet no difference, between them— 
this is ".نرم عمق‎ 


This doctrine of the Sivdttueithi cannot be received, for 
the following reasons, Affyei, which is asattu, not spirit, 
cannot be developed from Sivan, who is sattu, spirit; if 
souls are developed from Sivan, they will perish as material 
forms, like earthen vessels; and if one can discover no dif: 
ference between him who receives and him who gives fin- 
struction, ete.], then there will be no advantage in obtaining 
4 Guru, nor in the médcham secured by him. 

The Aikkiyavdthi hold the following view. In eternity, 
Sivan and the soul were two distinct entities: but in mutts, 
the liberation of the soul from its corporeal entanglements, 
they become one, just as water mixed in water, milk in milk, 
and ghee in ghee. | ظ‎ 

Now باجم اقم‎ the doctrine of the Hikkiyawithi, is 
not true; for, according to it, one of the two eternal entities 
must perish when they become one, which is a contradiction, 

The Pethavith (Gugenf) hold that “Sivan and the soul 
are, in mddcham, distinct beings.” If so, there could be no 
such thing as siyuchchiyam, state of union with God, nor 
could the soul obtain Sivan. Therefore, Pithavdtham (Gus 
aifgw) ia hot true, 

The Sanghirdniavdthi (ea @srégerf2) hold that, “as iron 

placed in fire becomes fire, so the soul, on sting vik Sivan, 
becomes Sivan.” Now, oes a عم‎ not become Sivan : 
for then it must perform the five divine operations, just as 
does the supremacy [godhead] of Sivan, who is its 0 If 
the sonl, also, Recetas the five divine operations, then, the 
supremacy of Sivan, who is God, must vacillate [sometimes 
longing to the soul, and sometimes to Sivan]. Besides, 
it 18 not correct to say that iron, submitted to fire, produces 
the effects of fire; for, if it were not for the fire which ig in 
the iron, and burns, the iron could not produce the effects 
which fre does. ‘ater, though it be submitted to fire, 
and be made hot, can neither reduce a thing to ashes, nor 
Bier and disperse darkness, Therefore, Sanghinéntavdtham 
(#08278 ¢a@2g.2) is not correct. 
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Sig pestere the Pris tibeten the Sul ood God 


class of Véthintists] hold as follows. 
b ap may exist in two conditions, by 
means of a portion being enclosed in an earthen pot, and just 
a8 the moon may appear as many, by being reflected in sev- 
eral pots of water; so Para-Piramam, the | supreme Brahm, 
who fills all space, may 2 sae Thus it [8 portion of Pira- 
mam] may possess Sivam hrough the corporeal entangle- 
ments, which are the effects of Affyet, and in this Way exist 
in pettam, the state of an embodied being. And as, when 
the earthen Sousa ge broken, the air in it and the atmosphere 
become one, ote as, when the water-pots are Bone, 

the | reflected j images disappear, and the moon exists again 
one nature; 80 siean (Paver), the life [soul], becomes Pira. 
mam, when the bodily entanglements are removed by wor- 
shipping the great ‘ones, atid receiving instruction in the 
| (Aseewis), one of the Upomidatham (au: git), 

Upanishads. This state of absorption is mutt” 

oe , it is tmpossible for that which exists in absolute 






unity, to be ener in the forma of Maye, to experience 


pleasure an sido Gens to Goths pe aren t ones, and to study 
d practice 78 for the f the purpose of removing 

such entanglements” és, though one obtain the pleas- 

ure of séyuchchiyem, nt svi midcham, yet [according 





to the Mayinit’) even then he may ا‎ h COUTES oO 
births. Therefore, the doctrine of the aydvatht [which is 
faite is false 


The Stvdttuvithy teach a8 follows, on this point, “As 
many cater and smoke =e evolved from fire, so an 
Who is separates, evelops from himself A 
and Ma- Mayer, which are, respectively, the Instramental 
Cee سات‎ istered tad becuring)} Sati, and, ‘also, 
souls, By means of Afdye, he creates the world: and exists 
nsiph مكب لل لطر ادي‎ t million and four hundred thou- 
sand matrices, which are yarions both moveable and sta- 

his is petiam, Afterwards, when the fruit of 

is ea Satti-nipdtham is enjoyed, the disciple 

obtains Sat-Auru, and receives simpav-fdcha (embed. 
#Cer); and, by that Guru's instruction, he learns that the 
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vam (uTemurac), both existence and. non-existence 





‘The author next explains the state of those who have 
come into the possession of fivira-Satt-myitham., buat who 
cannot reach the last mentioned stage. hae Fs 

fe) ORV: 


Fhe Attainment of Guana-nitter. Sid, 
Tf it be difficult to attain to this nifter, in the way above 
mentioned, then, the soul must first know the truth [real 


nature) of these Tattuyam by which it is enabled to under. 


stand things successively, so as to say: ‘This is it, ete,; and. 


the truth of itself, which thus understands and experiences, 


things by means of the Tattuvam; and must have a footing 
in Siva-gnénam, and be aware of the way in which it says 
that it cannot do any thing without Sivan. Having first 
understood these things, the soul must overcome, in the 
orderly way, by means of the mental operations of hearing, 
reflection, ¢tc., the darkness and uncertainty in which it has 
been held, must be established m ‘agg and earnestly 
seek for Sivan as its chief good. Then it will succeed, in 
order, to that niffed [gndna-niftei | which is mentioned above, 
In answer to the inquiry of the disciple: Shall T meditate 
Mee Sivan] as thou hast belore directed? the author next 

shows that it is not proper thus to meditate, 

LXXXVIL. 
Respecting the Disciples Meditation on Sivan, 

If thou wouldest meditate on that Sivan, thou wilt need 
the Antekeranam for such meditation, But Sivan, whois 
beyond the reach of these Intelfectnal Organic Faculties, 


cannot be apprehended by their agency; therefore, such 
meditation will be of no use to thee, Dost thou say: 1 
will meditate without those Organs? But for those Organs, 


٠: «malam would obscure the soul: and then how couldest thou 


meditate? Dost thou say: 1 will meditate as if he were one. 
who cannot be apprehended by meditations? But how 


& 


could thy understanding live in a state which involves this 


fot vastibetins and not meditating]? Therefore, he [Sivan] 


cannot be reached by thine own understanding, which thus 


percetves and discriminates. Those who are united with. 


‘the Aru of Sivan, who holds us as his servants, have no. 


need of this pdeipdvam. 





soul. Then, by the eye of إيصك‎ the soul will remove pd- 
sam, and become associated with that لسك‎ Because the 
soul is here freed from pdsam, and is in union with Gndna- 
Sait [—Aru!), this stage is called ninmala-turiywm. Those 
who die at the close of this stage, will enjoy sdripam. 

4. Gndnam in gniinam. Here the soul, now in the form 
of Gndnam, sees, by means of this Gndnam, Gnéyam, the 
source of Gnénam. Then, Gniénem slipping off, the soul 
sinks into [becomes united with] Gnéyam, so that God and 
the soul cease to be two [form a unity in duality]. Now, 
the sonl is filled with joy; is no longer subject to the rela- 
tions of direction in space, of country, of time, of color, of 
form, or of name; is indescribable pial and has the 











power of intuitively apprebendi things, without the 
necessity of Sante ea individuals. Because this stage 
is gnandthitham, 4 state transcending gnénam, it is called 





nnmala-athitham, He who has attained to such a state of 

entire abstraction from all developed things and ab-‏ بصعي 
rbing union with God, will enjoy siyuchchiyam, which is‏ 

sara-médcham, final liberation [the highest heaven]. 


The next stanza shows that Sivan cannot be known either 
by piisa-gndn ant or pasu-yndnam, but only by Stva-yniinam ; 
and, also, exhibits the proper form of عت‎ which is attained 





_ to in this stage of gndnam. 


How Sivan may be Seen and Approached. 

_The soul cannot know Sivan either by pdsa-gndnam, 
which is the result of the Perceptive Organs, or, when these 
Organs are removed, by pasu-gndnam, which prompts one 
tosay: Tam Piramam. When the soul, by the grace of 
God, has removed both pase-gniinain and pasu-gndnam, then 
it unites with the [Siva-| pied dit which is now imparted to 
it, and is illuminated; and, by means of this [Gndnam] in 
which it stands, it renounces that limited understanding 






which came with it from eternity, and exists only in Siva. 
iepene so that the trials [experience] of the world ean no 
onger exist. The soul is now, with great love, united with 
Steam, which is superior to that Gndnam. To exist in this 
state, is the before mentioned gndéna-nitter. This is the state 
of those who possess @viratara-Satti-nipdtham, 


Sg ee i ee bo ke en See 
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The Way in which the Soul becomes a Sivam. 
‘There are four principal steps to be taken, in order to 
secure a union with Sivan. 1. Hearing with desire [cordial 
sia eee of] the instruction in gndnam which is piven b 
the Guru, on the ground of the person’s having completed 
in former births, the first three stages of religious life, call 
sarithet, kiriket and yokam. 2. Meditation on the meaning 
of what has been received from the Guru, 38, Getting a 
clear understanding of what has thus been considered. 4, 
Becoming established in بعت ©) ميم‎ [entire abstraction 
from all objects of sense, and being absorbed in meditation 
on Sivan], by which the soul becomes united with Sivan, as 
Sivan was, in eternity, united with the soul, and thus be- 
comes a sivam, Those who are established in this course, 
are in the way of obtaining mutti, These four steps, of 
hearing, meditation, clearly understanding, and abstraction, 
are the four nee in gnéna-pritham, the last of the four reli- 
gious stages. ‘They are as follows. 

1. Sarithe! in gndnam, When the revealed doctrines of 
the three eternal entities, are heard by those who have ar- 
rived at this stage, as explained by the Guru, their ears and 
other arene will incline to the instruction, just as water 
tends to the valley below. Here, the instruction is not only 
heard, but understood, Hones the stage includes both ni- 
mala-sikkram and ninmala-soppanam. Those who die at 
the close of this stage, will enjoy 5017/0711 
2, Airiker in 1 هيوه‎ The business of those who are in 
this stage of gndna-pitham, is to understand, and continu- 
ally reflect upon, the proper forms, the natures, and the 
functions, of the three eternal entities, which are graciously 
made known by the Guru. Because this employment is 
wholly mental and spiritual, this stage is denominated mi- 
mata-sulutti, Those who die at the close of this stage, will 
مع سما‎ Bi 10 oa 

8. Yakam in gnénam, It is the privilege of those in this 
stage of gnina-pditham, to obtain, i the gracious look of 
the Guru, a clear understanding of these three particulars, 
viz: of the trath of pésam which obseures the soul, of the 
prop sr form of the soul which is thus obscured and identi- 
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The Way in which the Tattwwam are Resolved. 
TheTattuvam cannot, resolve themeelyes, because they 


are gross matter, Do you say that, when the soul under- 
shania 


the way to resolve them, then they will be regolved? 
While thou ithe soul] understandest the process of resn- 
lution, and art pursuing it, so long must thy own desire, 
understanding and action exist, sa consequently, during 
that time, the Tattuvam cannot be resolved. But dost thou 
say that thou thyself wilt be resolved, as all the Tattuyam 
are resolved? ‘Then, thine own understanding itself must 
perish, What, then, is the way to resolve the Tattuvam, 
and to discover Sivan? Unless thou art resolved into that 
Gndnam which shines upon thee, so that thy own nature 
ceases to live, and those Tattuvam quit thee as something 
foreign to thyself, and thou standest only as that. Gndnam, 
that Sicam will not be revealed. 


The next stanza shows the way in which the instruction 
of the soul is effected, and that, unless that instruction be 
had, Gréyam cannot be attained, | | 


The Condition in which the Soul embraces Alvan, 


When all those Organs which fo out and unite with the 
objects of sense, give understanding to the soul, then, that 
understanding which discriminates Individually those ob- 
jects, will become the function of the soul itself But when 
all those Tattuvam stand in sdiiram, then the soul, without 
touching those Tattuvam which render it intelligs at, will 
unite with Arul, and ita own understanding will die away 
like a lamp at noon, If this takes place, then the soul will 
obtain Sivan in the character of (néyam [the source of Gnd- 
nam]. When the soul obtains that Sivan, then it can escape 
from births which have stupified and darkened it, 


The means of obtaining the above-mentioned Sivan are 
enumerated in the next stanza, 


= oh tS 
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neither knew themselves, nor Sivan who is their life. But, 


after. they have received the Gndnam which is hard to be 
obtained, if they do not, by means of that Gnéinam, see them- 
selves and Sivan, so as to enter into Sivan’s enjoyment then 
they do not yet understand that Gndnam which unites them 
to Af glorious feet of Sivan, to whom all souls are ‘a8 Serv- 
ants; and because they do not fully understand that Gndnam 
which they must know, they are not yet united with the 
divine feet of Sivan. 


It is next shown how the soul is completely enveloped in 
The Condition of the Soul when Freed. from the Tathuvam, 


When the soul ceases to be united with the many-faced 
Shiala-Avattet, which combines the thirty-six expansive Tat- 
tuvam, and when the Tattuvam have thus lost their hold, 
then, the . of the Athitha-Avattei, which are also 
called Kevala-Avatter,* and are fall of dxava-malam which 
ا‎ all understanding, will not prevail over the soul. 


Tn order that such sleepiness and carelessness may not again 





come over the soul, it is closely united with the superior 
Gndna-Saitt, by whora it is now illuminated, and in whom it 
has a firm footing. When this work of Gndna-Satt هذ‎ accom- 
plished, and the operation of the soul's own nature ceases, 
it then attains to ع‎ union with Perd-Satti: and then Sivan's 
Proper Form, the form of the highest happiness, which ts 
above that of Pard-Shtti, will be revealed. Now, the soul 
becomes so intimately united with Stvan, that they cotisti- 
tute attuvitham, a unity in Hpreed: and thus it rests in ae 
as does the air in space, and as the Pittar (igs) [the deifiec 
mahes of the 0 of mankind, inhabiting the ethe- 
an 


real regions], as salt dissolved in water. ‘This state is 
called sitdira-athitham. 


Must the Tattuvam be removed by means of Gndnam ? 
Will they not resolve themselves? The answer 15 given in 


the next stanza. 
* See pp. 1 
WoL. iV. 528 
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members to operate, has the man himself become able to 
see, to speak, and to walk? Just so, the Gndnam which is 
associated with the soul, will make it understand the god 


١ that is in the man; and this Sivan will, by means of the 


divine forms which he assumes, perform the five operations 
which are his customary works. | | 

In the next stanza, the author explains the condition of 
the lib@rated souls yet in the body, and the benefits which 
they will experience while in this state. 


Further View of the Liberated Soul. 

When one becomes established in the way in which his 
Guru has taught him, according to this Séstram; when he 
sees [correctly understands], by the eye of Arul, the desire, 
the understanding and the action which arise by means of 
the Vittyd-Tattvwem that are united [with the soul] as the 
means of removing @nava-malam; and when he sees his 
own nature, which he learns by the aid of these Tattuvam, 
‘and, also, the nature of the ma/am which are eternally uni- 
ted with him—when he thus discovers and renounces all 
these, then, the desire, understanding and action, here men- 
tioned, will cease to cleaye to him; the nature of the soul's 
understanding will be changed, and he will stand firm in 
Aru, and the great Omnipresent (fnZyam will be revealed. 


Do the Likkiyavathi and the Syedituvithi say that those 
who obtain gudnam will become Sivan, and that there can 
be no الي‎ sags from fos ft بع‎ Sivan cannot 
be seen as a being distinct from the soul]? They are an- 
swered in the next stanza, 

LXXX. 
The Condition of Souls tn union with God. 
wery soul which becomes united with tHat Gndnam will 
jake asivam,; and in that condition will have the further 
advantage of knowing Sivan. The reason for this is as 
follows. Formerly, they were umited with Lanmam and the 
other malam, and consequently were deluded, and consid- 
ered their bodies as themselves. On this account, they 


















Respecting Siva Satis eee her Prerogatives, 
Sath is herself unentangled in malam, and is the efful 





gence of Guinam. Is she not, then, an independent exist- 
ence? ee does not cone without Pent as an eternal 
entity. ut may not Sitem exist independent [o 
If so, what is the use of Suit? As the light, ae 1 
perses the darkness which everywhere exists, and reveals 
the sun which is its source; so بصا‎ the same as Gndna-Sattr, 
disperses the malam which exists from eternity, bewildering 
[the soul), shows Sivan, who is the source from which she 
springs, and causes the soul to love him, and to unite with 
the divine feet, . 





Here ends Attuma-Terisanem, which is also called Gnana- 


forges four following stanzas treat of the state of souls which 

npléted Altuma-Terisanam, and exist unaffected. by 

thee ae m. The first of the four stanzas confutes the 

Siva-samavathi ) 2 زكرم هم عه‎ who hold that muit'-ittumakkal 

( بيغم صيفردوترمع‎ liberated souls, are, like Sivan himself, 
capable of performing the five divine operations, 


00 LXXVIL 
Respecting Liberated Souls. 

_ttis not good to say that, jnst as the impious man, who 
dof the devil, and is contnglled by him, acts as 
the devil himself, so the ‘soul, because Tt is associated with 
the Gnénam of Sivan who knows all things, must know all 
things, and thus be able to perform the five divine opera- 
tions, 2s God Himself. 

What then is the state of the liberated souls? The author 








next shows that they are capable of participating in the 
happiness of Sivan, but are not qualified to perform the fiy 
divine “op are 9 


LAXVITI. 
God Operating in the Laibertted Soul. 


Tn the case of a man who is blind, dumb and erippled 
when the ee takes possession of him, and causes all 
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himself. But is he able to’see himself? While he stands 
in that Grdénam, he can see himself. 


This teaches that Gnénum is to ‘be understgot by gnd- 


nem, dnd that the soul is م‎ be understood as #Pthe place of 
7710103771 | ly | , 


The next stanza shows how this Gndnam ds revealed. to 
the soul, and how the soul becomes pure; and that Gn@yam 
will appear to the soul, when it stands humble, _ 


Manifestation of God to the Soul, 

When the soul attempts to understand the truth of the 
Tattuvam, 50 as to secure their removal, and when it thrusts 
itself in among the Tattuvam, and is studying into. their 
meaning, then that which BARAT as a tirm reality, is: the 
refulgent Gndnam, When the soul thus leaves its own way 
of understanding, and stands as that Gnénum itself, it will 
become امسر ونيو‎ (Werner), one freed from malam. When 
it thus stands as the Gidinam which no longer separates frém 
the soul the agency of God in the process of understanding 
then Griyem, the souree of that Gradnam, will be reveal: 


Respecting those who ask, whether there is any Gnéiyam 
i the eee ae thus shows things tothe ou: 
ools are adduced, in the next stanza, to show that Gnzyam 
fe tefore [the source of] Gndnam, a 
| LXXV. 

The Existence of Gnéyam, the Source of Wisdom, 
That (fnéyam exists as the source of Gndnam, which is 
associated with it, but distinct from it, is: proved by these 
considerations, viz: that Gndénam is the Arul of Sivan, and 
that Gndnam cannot exist without Gnzyem, any tore than 
sun-light can exist without the sun, Steam, which has no 
connection with the malam, is the Gnayam which is the 
source of (fndnam. The Ginam that shines in it is its Saiti. 


The next stanza establishes the proper form of this Sait, 
shows her inser Ue union with Siem, and the benefits 
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[=4navam], Méyei, ete, and deliver it [the soul] from them; 
and, while these remain unseen by the soul as long as its 
body exists, because of the influence of pirdrattam, the fruit 
of its kanilitm now being eaten, she will nowhere be hid 
[will constantly shine upon the soul]. ri: 
‘These three constitute the ne (amiseow), truth {the 
prerogatives] of Gndnam (= Arul]. | 


Next is explained the fruit of the Gndénam before men- 
tioned. 





Set 
The Illumination of the Soul. 
_ The fruit of Gninam is three-fold, viz: Altturna-Terisanam, 
a vision of the soul; Attuma-Sutti, the purifying of the soul 
so that it ceases to ascribe its attainments to itself, and re- 
cognizes Sivan’s agency ; Attuma-Lépam, the profit which 
the purified soul receives. | 
Huma-Terisanam consists in the soul's discovery of Gnd- 
nam, when pésam,. its organic entanglement, has been ‘re- 


moved, 
| Attuma-Sutti consists in the soul's union with this Gndnam, 
1 in its renunciation of its own ichchei, desire [will], its 
او د‎ understanding, and its own بعص‎ action. 
. Atduma-Lapam consists in the soul's obtaining, by means 
of that Gnéinem, Siva-Ripam, which is pure, and m being 
merged in it [so as to form atfuvitiam). 


The next four stanzas are devoted to the explanation of 
Attuma- Terizanam. 
LAATIT 
| Exposition of Attuma-Terisanam, 
Though the soul is incapable of understanding an thing 


by its own unaided gndnam, yet by the (fndnem of Sivan it 
will experience every object of sense, in order, as if it were 
اا كا‎ its knowledge and experience by its own gnd- 
nam. The way in which one understands by dituma-qndnam, 
ia as follows. If one understands that gndnam, by means of 
the G@ydnam سدم اموا‎ aba is life to him [to his 
understanding], he will, in the same position, understand 
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diffused in the world which is the body of various spirits, 
and dittuma-gndnam, the understanding of the soul, 
and 1 tuv-gniinam, organic intelligence, to shine forth. 
But how is it, that the Gura removes the dituemu-gndénam 
and the Tattura-gnénam, and brings the soul intownion with 
, Sivaqniinam? As the mirror at noon reflects none of the 
surrounding objects, but only the distinct image of the sun; 
so the soul, freed from its connection with pisa-gudnam 
(= Tuttiva+ymaénam| which is material, and without any in- 
nence of pasu-yisam, the soul's organic entanglement, will 
exist as Fathi, God, enveloped in ,اومدق‎ The Siiva- 
Gninis will say that God graciously unites this (Fnénam 
with the soul. 


“The cirenmstances in which the divine Aru! exists im pet- 
tam, the state of the soul's seed anes and the way in 
which it will exist when the Guru brings the soul to receive 
it, are next explained. 

Ftespecting Arul’s Connection with Souls, | 

How is it that, at the time when souls are sunk in 
dnava-malom, Aru! [Tirdthdna-Satli) exists as the essential 
nature of Aféyei [as developed in the human organism, as 
fanu, karanam, puvanam and poktam), Makd-Maya [= trrad- 
chi},* and the puaniyam and pévam [=kanmam) which are 
not ready to be cancelled, and as associated with the soul in 
the mayatkam (ww48.), ignorance and confusion, in which 
she causes it to experience the fruits of its hanmam? © Arul 
will exist as agngndnam, the effect of dnava-malam; ‘and, 
unseen by the soul, will enshrond [the soul in this agngni- 
nam], 50 that it will not apprehend the nature of these Afd- 
yet, etc., which constitute its probationary body, nor the 
nature of that which actuates them, nor the sufferings of 
births, nor the nature of the soul whieh is subject to them, 
nor the midcham which it will inberit. What, then, is the 
relation of Aru/ [to the soul], while the Guru communicates 
grace to the soul that is filled with desire to know the nature 
of these Mityt, Mokd-Mayetand punniyam and pavam? She 
will stand as light, and will show the nature of the malam 
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Camthe soul, then, understand all things انا‎ 
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Just so, while the soul is knowing and enjoying all things 
‘by the gnitiiem of Sivan, it has no knowledge which enables 
it to say> [sit riot by the gninam of Sivan that we under- 
stand? Theretore, because the soul itself ennnot know and 
éxperiencethe fanma-malum which it hacin ancient times 
aequited and laid np, he who knows these things, and who 
‘binds the soul to the enting of them, ia Sivan himself 

— Here ends the explanation of the wav in which the soul 
is mhude to understand and experience things. بيد‎ 


In the following three stanzas it is shown, that, when the 
mitten ore ready jor removal, God will appear as a Guru, in 


the form of Grane, and deliver the soul. 


LXIX. 
The [lumination of the Soul by Sivan, 


If one of those Tattuvam which are adafited to give un- 
derstanding, be winting, then, nothing can be understood 
by the soul 
means of those Tattuvam?) The soul is unable even to 
unite with Gudaem, by means of the Tattavam you mention. 
What, then, 1# necessary to this union? God, who-knows 
when the soul has become pablawun, one prepared for mutt, 
deliverance, by having completed the courses of seritie, 
kerited and yotum, pursued in former births, wiil arise and 
show Himself in the divine form of Grdwam [—Arel], and 
will enable it [the soul] to apprehend the way to unite with 
rr glorious feet which are adorned with the divine sifampu 
(fey), resounding ornaments, which possess [are the sym- 
bols of | the words of those who remove the utavans a 1 
thing of no worth. 





. Next. follows an explanation of the Gndnam which the 
Guru will make known, when he removes the Tattuvam. 





= 


The Soul brought into Union with Siva-gninam. 
Like the great light of the sun, which combines the splen- 
dor of the ancient erystal [mirror] which naturally reflects 
many colors, with the essential nature of the colors which 
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shine in many places; so the pure Gidnam of Sivan is 
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as the fate alts Organs take hold of the gidénam of the 
soul, and understand their objects, so the soul takes hold of 
the gndnam of the incomparable Sivan, as its instrument, 


‘and thus understands all things?” Then, the soul which 
‘understands by grasping [Siva-yniinam), becomes itself God. 


Do the Sunghiréntavith (ea ارده عرة ؟ ننه‎ say that the great 
ninam of Sivan passes over into the goul, as the sun passes 
rom one zodiacal sign to another, and, taking the pluce of 

the soul, understands for it? This is like the saying that, 
when a man is hungry, his appetite is satistied by™pother 
man’s eating. | | 

There are some who say, instead of psing the expression 

that “the Perceytive Organs take hold 6f the gndnam of the 
soul,” ete., that the idea is that the soul understands ‘the 
objects of sense by means of the Perceptive Organs, 





The True Way in which the Sout Understands and Experiences 
٠ ليا‎ 71 


As men, when the sun has dispersed the great darkness, 
see, by its presence, all things which they had thought of 
an the night, and pursue their respective labors; just so, 
when the influence of malam has left every part, souls, by 
the d4rul which shines upon them ا‎ will بط مس‎ 
‘and enjoy® .As before stated, the fact that souls, while they 
‘am: enjoying the understanding they thus possess, are not . 
aware that, except by Are, they could n@ experience any 
thing, and suppose that itis by their own powers thatahey 
understand-and enjoy, 13 like the case of men at work, who 
‘consider not (do not stop to think] that it is by the light of 
the sun that they are enabled to see, and to manage their 
business 


‘This doctrine will be further illustrated im the next stanza. 


Erplanation of the Soul's Understanding continued, 

The Perceptive Organs and the Antukarapam understand 
by the agency of the soul, Though they thus effect the 
understanding of things by the'soul, vet they have not the 
“knowledge to say: Is it not by the soul, that we understand? 
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How the Soul is*made to Understand. 

If one of the Perceptive Organs with which the soul ig 
associated, one of the Blemoats the four Anfekaranam, the 
seven Vittiyi-7attweam which never leave the conscious soul 
and the five Siva-7a@ttuvam, codperate, then the soul wi. 
have a full perception 2 عسو‎ of one object. With- 
out thg@ge means, the soul, of itself, cannot understand any 
thing; and without the soul, these Tattuvam, by themselves, 
cannot operate. 7 A 

But does the souMform this union with these Tattuvam 7 
or do the Tattuvam themselves understand and unite with 
the soul? This is next to be considered. 


The Soul must be Enlightened by Siva-gninam., 


The soul, which has no understanding of its own, cannot, 
without some one to instruct it, itself know and unite with 
those Tattuvam. Nor can those material organs, which 
have no understanding of their own, themselves know and 
unite with the soul, The soul, which is thus without any 
understanding of its own, exists in the essential form of 
the vannam, letters [of the Sanskrit alphabet], wilich belon, 
to the Tattuvam. If so, bow is it that the soul unites wih 
the Tattuvam, afl enjoys the knowledge of things? The 
soultunderstands them all, associates with them, and expe- 
riences things, by means of the gndnam of Sivan, who needs 
not to exercise any understanding for himeelf. 


Some sectaries teach that it is not necessary, that God 
should give understanding to the soul; and that the gndnam 
of Sivan understands things for the soul. They are con- 
futed in the following stanza. 


Do ye Vikdrawitht (لهره هدمع لله)‎ say that “it is not neces- 
sary, that God should make the soul to understand: but, 
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Where ¢yava-malem abounds, is as follows. Here is the 
natore of athitham, from which the Tattuvam have departed, 
but from which agngndnam, ignorance, never departs, 

‘The rule of the Sakala- A vattei (ee@raizeng), is as follows. 
In this, the soul wanders through suevessive births, from 
the creation to the universal destruction, revolving throug! 


various matrices, according to its Luninam, and يايد‎ made 
st f hell, in 


fo ex 





erence the joys of paradise, or the pains o 
accordance سد ابابا ب‎ and لت‎ waetit and de- 
merit, which it has acquired, Here, the soul is in union 
with عام‎ and the rest of the Vittiyé-Tuttweam, and experi- 
ences the pleasure and pain which are had by means of the 
objects of sense, id thre 

The nature of the “seth tami een which is 
para-mutt, final liberation, is as follows. It is that state in 
which the soul, by means of: fiviratera-Sutt-nipitham,* is 
no longer affected by the ignorance of Kevalam, which must 
pass away, nor by the struggles of Sakalam: but is, by the 
aid of the Aru] of Sivan, brought into union with the divine 
feet, and there exists in attueitiam, unity in duality, 

There are others who give a different view of this matter, 

as follows. | | 

| Kevala- Avattel, which is full of miila- [=dnava-] malam, 
wiathitham, the dnavem of which never leaves the soul, but 
in which all the Tattuyam are removed by means of the 
fidcher, sacraments, — 9 
_ Sakala-Avattet, which is united with the Vittiyd-Taatevam, 
is that state in which the soul, when it has escaped from the 
enclosure of the bewildering Atvalam, locks up, and, im 
Attuma-Terisanam,+ because it does not ave God, nor its own 
hereditary right, stands admiring and comparing itself: 
' (Sutfa-Avatter is that state whith is called sdékkira-athitham ; 
in Which the soul esbapes from the embrace of A’evalam, and 
from. the distractions of Suludem + and, by its hereditary 
right, which it now discovers, sees the Gndnam which is 
always ‘the same, and which stands as the life of the soul, 
and plunges into it so as to appear as Gnénam itself. 

In these three stanzas, all the Avattei which belong to the 


“States of peltam and multi, have been explained. 
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| Ae ee in sikkiram is the state where the soul is im the 
‘ condition of the man who has become assured of the place - 
where he put the thing, and who rises up to get it. fe 
ikkiram in sakkiram is the state represented by that m 
which the nian sees, with his own eyes, the thing he had 
toad: ar 





Such are the Mattija-Avatte, 

Explanation of the Aféldl-Avatte. | 

When the soul comes to know, oy means of the Sudta- 
Tatinwem, the before mentioned Kilal-Avatter and Afattiya- 
Avattei, then the five Afeal-Avattei will unite with it The. 
process of understanding by means of the Sutta- Tattuvam, 
is'as follows. When the soul understands the thirty-five 
Tattuvam which belong to these Avattei, then gndnam pre- 
dominates, and kirtker, action, is lessened; when the soul 
classifies [refers to their respective Avattei] these [Tattuvam), 
then gadnam is diminished, ‘rid kirikei is increased; when 
the soul equally understands and classifies them, then gnd- 
nam and kiriket are equal; when the soul merely elassifies 
them, without having any Knowledge of them, then kiriker 
only exists; and when the soul barely knows them, but can- 
not refer them to their respective Avatte:, then it is In pos- 
session of gndnam only. It is the nature of Sutta- Vines 
د]‎ Puttiran, the last of the Siva-Tuttuvam] to have gndénam 
predominate over kirikei; it is the nature of Fswran [—Maye- 
suran] to have hirike® predominate over gndinam’; it is the 
nature.of Sithékkiyam to have gndénam and kiriket alike ; 
kiriket merely characterizes Sait’; gndinam merely charac- 
terizes Siwam.~ Such is sikhiram, the highest of this class. 
The other four Awatier may be unders in the same way. 

puch are the Jfédl-Avaties, ‘ 


‘Next follows an account of the Karana-Avatta (snre9- 
esas), Radical Avatier, which are the causes [or prunes} 
of the three classes presented above, Aévalam, Sakaiam an 
Suttam, ~ * 

LXIIL. 7 
The three Radical A-vattet. | 

The rule of the Aévala-Avatted (GCse@rageng), which 1s 

called servasenghiram (#teeesrrw), universal destruction, 
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in. furiyam, descends to this state, in méidthiram, without 
purushan, without any understanding, without any Aupam, 
attribute, and without-any mark or sign; and is completely 
enveloped in dnava-malam, Tere, it is like the ison that has 
become cold. In this state, the understanding is like the 
eye of a blind man opened in. darkness. 


. The Mattiya-Avattei, and the Méliil-Avattei. 


When the soul sees how it is, that the thirty-five Tattu- 
vam which were connected with the Descending مسرا‎ as 
above. described, unite with all the five Avatier which art 
associated in the forehead, the seat of intelligence [ind which 


. thus constitute the Mattiya-Avaiter (ugSwregeos)|; and — 


when it has escaped from the ten Avatted [the AGAl-, and 
the Mattiya-Avatia], and stands expecting to put a stop, by 
the.grace of God, to the, births [succession of births] whi 

come in order, in this world of lies, then it will form a union 
with the Ascending Avatlei, which exist. five-fold in. that 
same place, Just as the soul understands, by means of the 
Sutta-Tottuwam, the A اهيا‎ vatter, and the Avatte in the fore- 
bead, so it will understand the Aféldl-Avatiei, by means of 





| iexplanation of the Mattiya-Avatter. 


Vhen the soul understands how it is, that all the Tattu- . 
vam which are resolved and develo in the five ساود ا‎ 
that have been thus described in order, unite, and operate 
in sikkira-avaitei alone, and when i gets a vision of the 
Mattiya-Avotter, it will perceive that the course is from athi- 
tham [=turiyithitham] upwards. 

The way in which the soul, while it exists in «# 
siibject to athidham, 1s as follows. . When one has placed a 
thing in acertain place, and has forgotten where he put it, he 
becomes suddenly absorbed in anxiety for the thing, stands 
motionless, even jurdna-vdyu ceasing to move, and takes no 
notice of any thing. Such is a¢Mitham in sikkiram. 

Turyam in sdkeram is the state in which pirina-wiyn 
suddenly begins to act. 
اسك‎ in sikkiram is the state of self-possession ; like the 





“man who begins to recollect where he placed the lost article, 


and proceeds to look for it. ٠ 
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state, in which the soul and its Tattuvam stand torpid, may 4 
be compared to a chariot which has been set in motion, but a 

_ the motion of which, when the charioteer has forsaken. it, 1 
and when the horses hold back, will gradually lessen, and 
2. Soppanc-avatier, This scat of the soul is in the neck. 4 






The soul, having left in stitiram the five Perceptive Organs 
and the'five Organs of Action, descends to this سناع‎ with 
twenty-live Tattuvam, viz: the five Rudimental Elements, the 7 
Five Vital Airs, the four Antatarancam, the Ten Vital Airs, 1 
and purushan, ‘Though the Pereeptive Organs are wanting, 1 
yet, what had been felt, or'seen, in sikkiram, will in 2h 1 
nam alsa be experienced [reflected, echoed] in putt. ‘This ١ 
معز‎ for experience] remaining in putt, may be compared to ف‎ 
the state'of iron which اعمط‎ been melted: though it be re- i 
moved out-of the fire in which it has been put, it still pos- + ١ 
sesses the nature of fire; also to the giddiness which remains 0 
in the head of the dancer, after he عمط‎ finished the whirling ; 
dance; and, also, to the cate of a man who has seen.an ele- ; 
phant in a certain place, and who, on returning to that place 
afterwards, though there were no clephant there then, would 
have the thought of an elephant arise in his mind, 
3. Suluét-avatier, This is the seat in the heart, to which 
the soul, having left in soppenem the tive Rudimental Ele- 
ments, the Five Vital Airs, three of the Anfeharanam, and 
nine of the Ten Vital Airs, descends, in union with stttam, 
: pirdna-wiye and purushan, Here, the soul is conscious of 
what it experienced in soppanam, but is unable to show it ; 
[express it]. The reason why it cannot tell its experience, - 
1s, that the three Intelléctual Organic Faculties were left in ; 
opanam, This is like the iron which has-been meltes 
34 which, though now somewhat hardened, retains a = 
heat. The understanding of the+soul, in this state, is like : 
the eye when the lightning flashes in a very dark night; it 5 
cannot distinguish any thing clearly. . ١ 
4. Turiyo-uvatier. The sbul descends to this state, in the ; 
navel, in connection with pirdna-wiyu and purushen, having 1 
left sittam in sufutti, Here, the soul exists without thought, 1 
or any other action than that of pirdna-vdyu. ‘It is hke the " 
Foi iat was lieated, but has lost its red heat, nnd is now / 
only a little warm, In this ses her understanding is like | 
the eye in the deep darkness that exists after a flash of 
lightning, aes 
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) LXI. 7 
“State of the Soul in the Avattel, particularly the Descending 
Avattei. | 


The state of the soul, when it is associated with dnava- . 
malam, and without any of the Tattuvam, is tmriyithidham. 
When in furtyam, it possesses one of the Tattuvam, pirdna- 
.سنت‎ In sulutti, the soul exists in connection with two Tat- 
tuvam, siffam and pirdgan. In soppanam, the soul is associ- 
ated with twenty-two additional Tattuvam, viz: the five, 
Rudimental Elements, the Five Vital Airs, manam, prutti, 
akengkaram, and the remaining nine of the Ten Vital Airs. 
In sitkiream, it comes into union with ten other Tattuvam, 
viz: the five Perceptive Organs, and the five Organs of Ac- 


tion. These Awultet are thus to be understood. 


-Nore.—The author seems to leave ‘life,’ which is sometimes called 
ullant, bot more generally purwehan, to be understood, as necessn- 


rily implied, in each of the last four states, This understood, the 


account of the Avatte: here given, accords with that of the Tattuva- 
Kattaler, pp. 19, 20, above, _ 

Elucidation of the Avattei, 

The five Avatte, taken in the reverse order, viz: siihirani, 
soppanam, suiuth, turiyam, turiyithitiam, are called A ildl- 
Avatin, Descending States. The way in which the Tattu- 
vam are connected with these, severally, is as follows, _ 

1, Sitera-epatia. In this state, sixteen of the thirty-six 





Tattuvam which constitute the conscious and intelligent 
_state of the soul, are removed, viz: the five Elements, six 
af the Vittapi-Taztuvam, Ra | 

There 


. | ian, life, being excepted, and 
the five Siva-Tatiuvam, will, then, remain twenty Pri- 
mary Tattuvam, To these are to be added fifteen of-the 
Subordinate Tattuvam, viz; the Five Vital Airs and the Ten 
Mar AS The whole number of Tattuvam in 5 Avattei 
is thirty-five, viz: the five Perceptive Organs, the five Ru- 
reseed Elements, the five ret of Action, the Five Vital 
Airs, the Ten Vital Atrs, the four Aniakaranam, and puru- 
shan, The soul, in union with these Tattuvam, is shrouded 
in dnava-malam. Here the soul, in its seat between the eye- 
brows, is so beclouded that, while it sees, it sees not; while 
it hears, it hears not; while it tats, it eats not; while it 
lives, it lives not; and while it gets, it receives not. This 
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being confined to one place, has form, is material, is desti- 
tute of understanding in any other place, and is perishable, 

Do the Samanar, Jéinas, say. that the soul just fills the 
body which is developed from ,ميفلا‎ and thus understands? 
This view is subject to the objections above named. 


sides, according to this view, the soul must be without the 


three classes of Avaties [fannot- vary in size, to meet their 
several capacities]; must crow as the body grows, and shrink 
as the body*shrinks; must be subject to all the phenomena 
of swelling and shrinking; must be adapted to understand 
ie indications of] the five Perceptive Organs, and the five 
Rudimental Elements,-at one time; and, aa the members of 
the body are lessened, the soul algo must become emaller. 

Do the نتسرلا‎ say that the soul fills every place, like 
dkasam, ether, and thus understands? Then, it must be 
without the power of going and ‘pare loiter births, deaths 
Sn ORDER MO ‘and must itself know the thoughts of all 
souls, | 

Do the Singkiyar, the Eikkiyavdthi and the Vikdravathy 
زهرم سومعقة)‎ say that itis not a god which makes the soul 
understand, but that the soul itself understands? Then, it 
cannot be subject to the Avattei, will feel no want of any one 
to enable it to understand, and needs not to understand by 
means of the Tattuvam, 

Do the Niyiya- Vetstshikar assert that manam and the other 
Antakaranam, which possess the impurity of matter, com- 
municate See tg lenge ap. to the soul? Then, the soul must 
itself be the ea ak of impure matter; and, further, the 
absurdity 1s invo real that impure material organs commu- 
nicate Paes yee 

In view of these considerations, the pure Seiva-sittdntists 
(esaRis7é2se) do not hold these doctrines of these im- 
pure sectaries. Therefore, when we examine the true ground 
‘on which the soul possesses underspend ink we shall find 

that it is that of proximity, or unton [with Sivan], like the 
crystal which retains the light [the mirror which reflects the 
object brought near]. 


The account of the soul is ended, 
Next follows'a view of the properties of the Avatier, 
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by the aid of Arul, shining upon it, can distinguish this as 
9 m, and; that as Seinen the eye, which is neither 
ight nor darkness, when in darkness, is as the darkness, 
and, when in light, is as the light; so the soul, when asso- 
cinted with malam, is as malom; and, when associated with 
Sivam, is as Sivam, Therefore the soul, on the ground of its 
coming into union with Sivam, having removed the malam 
with which it was previously associated, receives the appel- 
lation of sat/'-asattu, both satty and asatius 


The Nimittakérana-parindmavithi ) 8 بجعت رباع عفرلل‎ A emis - 
en) teach that the soul has no understanding, but that 
Sivan's Aru! fives it understanding. It is next fully proved, 
by illustrative examples, that the soul does possess under- 

> ل‎ GES. 
Ftlustration of the Soul's Understanding. 

١ Do you say that the lamp gives light to the eye, and thus 
shows objects to it; and that the eye had previously no 
light? How can you say that the eye has no light? When 
the hght of the eye is extinguished, the eye cannot see the 
things which the lamp shows it by its light. But how is it, 
that there is light in the eye? It cannot see any thing 

when it is dark], excepting what it sees by the BE of the 
ight of the lamp; therefore, there can be no light in the 
eye. It is true, that the light of the eye and the shining of 
the lamp unite to‘form vision. But the light of the eye and 
the shining of the lamp, do not mean the same thing; there- 
fore, there ts light in the eye. The distinction is as follows. ١ 
It is the nature of thé lamp to show things; but is the na- 
ture of the eye to see them. 3 

Next follows a refutation of the views of certain sectaries 
respecting the propertiés of the soul. iw. 

07 مقط 
Further, Consideration of the Nature of the Soul.‏ 

Do the AKanmaydéa say. that the soul exists, and under- 
stands, only in one part of the body? Then, the soul isa 
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arivu, soul's understanding. Sivam cannot be known by 
the discriminating power.. | 


The author next shows that, if one inquires whether 


that which distinguishes astfe as such, is Sive-gndénam, or 
i neem or pdsa-gnénam, neither of them can, under- 
stand it, | 


: P Lil. 
Asattu cannot be understood without the aid of Aru. 

you ask which [of the ened gndnam it is, that de- 
clares asalte to be asaiti? "The soul isa being of very small 
understanding, therefore it, of itself, cannot know any thing: 
Sivan is perfect and omniscient, therefore he does not dis- 
criminate things one by one [a8 a learner]. Again, the Tat- 
tuvam, which are without these [Sive-gndnam and ممم‎ 
gndnam), are sedem, fonl matter, therefore, pdsa-~mndnam 
=the intelligence of the Tattuvam] cannot’ understand. 
he soul which is of little understanding, united with its 
proper Tattuvam, cannot understand [asaitu], Do you ask, 
Whether the soul, uniting with Aru, can understand it? 
The soul cannot, of itself, form a union with Arul: there- 
that way, understand it. Though the 





fore, it cannot, in that ١ 
soul cannot secure that understanding by coming into union 
either with its Tattuyam or with Arud, will it not possess 
this Understanding by uniting with both Aru! and pdsam 
[the Tattuvam]? As light and darkness cannot both exist 
in the same place, so that is also impossitle. 1 
Therefore, in the next section it is shown, in answer to 
the question: What, then, is the arivw which can understand 
both sattu and asatiu? that the soul, *with Arul ns its eye, 
: Lhe Soul MMuminated by Aral. .. 

, Piisam, which is asattu, is mere stdam م‎ therefore, it «مقتم]‎ 
gnénam} cannot distinguish Sivam, whiely is satfr, وعد‎ oat 
ular thing, a0 as to aay This is it. Because eae Ww 6 2 

sult, is everywhere diffused, it ia not necessary that it should 

know asatiu, the world, as to pass from one thing to on-‏ مع 
other, distinguishing this and that. The soul is that which,‏ 
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| LY. ‘ 
Refutation of other False Views of the Soul. 


٠ | | 
Thé Singkiyar and the Pikkiyavdthi'say: “What need is 
there, that Sivan should instruct hen soul]? The-soul itself 
can understand al] things.” If this be so, then, there is no 
-need of the Perceptive Organs, The Niyiyavdte and Ver- 
stshikar maintain that “the soul itself has no arivu, under- 
standing.” If so, then, what possible use can a senseless 
soul make of the Perceptive Organs? But do you say that 
mapam and the other Aniakarunam nave understanding 
to the soul? As the Antakeronam aré themselves mere 
matter, they cannot give intelligence to the soul, Is it said, 
that the omniscient Sivan does, by means of the Tattuyam, 
furnish the soul with the power of understanding? The 
* soul must then be material. But Sivan does not give arivu 
to matter; but he causes, by the instrumentality of the Tat- 
tuvam, the previously existing سمه‎ of the soul to shine 





“ee ttl 

It is next shown, that whatever ean’ be understood by the 
soul's native understanding, is’asatti, untruth, and that the 
soul, by its own power, cannot know Sivan.. 


LVL 
» Lhe Human Understanding is Defective, 
. If there be a God) why can He not be apprehended by 
0 een Because it is a tenth; that all things 
which can be ed by the soul's understanding, are tran- 
aitory [asatte), that which can be known by the soul's 
understanding, is aseftu, then, cannot Sivam, which is‘eatiu, | 
_ ever be understood by my mind? If the soul could never 
understand Stvem, then it could receive:no profit by Sivan, 
Tf, then, I'am capable of undefstanding Sivan, how can it 
be said, that whatever is apprehended. by my arivw, is agattn? 
The soul's understanding, which comes with it from eter- 
nity, is impeded by ther Perceptive Organs, and can only 
/ understand things one by one; as such, it is an arivy that 
4 is connected with piisam, which is that sédam (C#u2), foul 
7 {or darkening} substance that adheres to the discriminating 
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Eefutation of the Doctrine at the Bodily Organs اريف‎ the 


_ The Sirvikan (entenser) [the follower of Sirvdkam, who 
worships putty as God) asserts that “there is no seul other 
than body; that the body is the soul.”. Now, this body is 
the effect of a cause, is possessed of various members, is 
composed of Elements, and, both in the Avattei, and when 
i is senseless; therefore, body does not constitute the 
soul. Does the Sfrodhan assert that it is not so, but that 
the Perceptive Organs constitute the soul in the body? If 
they are the soul, then all the five Organs should, at* one 
rata the same time, apprehend the five A vit of sense [each 
one being independent of any other agent). But, since one 
of them cannot understand that which another does, and 
since we can only apprehend the five objects which address 
the Perceptive Organs, one by one, therefore, these organs 
are not the soul. 1 | . 
The Buddhists and others will say that the Antakaranam 
constitute the soul. But, since the four Antateranam, stand- 
ing'in union with the Perceptive Organs, receive the sensn- 
tion of, discriminate, fully understand, and think of, only 
one object at once; and since what one of them knows, an- 


other does not know; but the soul, associating itself with 


the four, by their instrumentality eats the fruit [reteives 
what is gained through the pena] —aheretice the Aninka- 
"alti: Kaumagihs wilh 12015 

he Alanmayoka will say that pirdna-vwiyn is the soul, 
But it has no understanding in the Avatie; therefore it can- 
not be the soul. 

The soul, which exists in the body that is formed in: موه‎ 
cordance with the kanmum which will not depart except it 
be eaten, is the being that understands by means of the 
gndinam of Sivan. It is proved, that this is the soul. 


Some sectaries teach that the soul itself understands; 
that the Tattuvam make known; and that God gives arivu, 












longs; therefore, this part receives the appellation of unmet 
fermi), truth. Thetopics to be discussed are: the prop- 

erties of the soul; the nature of the five Avadter with which 
the soul bas connection; the way in which Sivan stands 
within, brings the soul into union with the Organs, and 
makes it andere its own proper nature; the truth [the 
real nature] of the gndnem of Sivan: the three benefits of 
that Sioeyidénam, viz: Attuma-Terisanam, Atwma-Sutti, and 

* litgna-Lépam ; the five letters [ pagnehdhkaram] whieh are 
he seat of druf, and which form the name ] Nemea%sviyam] 

of the Pure One [Sivan]; the'state of those who are in union 
with that [Arui}. This I will do by the grace of God. 
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_ The soul is firmly established in the body formed in ac- 
cordance with its Aenmam ; receives, through the Pereeptive 
Organs, its first impressions of those objecta which approach 
مع‎ that the soul may eat (ce experience] them; perceives 
them by means of the Anialaranam ; knows them by means 
Of witter م‎ and thus experiences pleasure and*pain. When the 
divine Aru/ thus brings the soul into union with the Organs, 
and causes it t#experience the things which come through 
the senses [various events of life], yf has no knowledge of 
the divine Aru, who thus regulates its experiences, nor of 
the pean which are the instruments by which it experi- 
ences these things, nor of the way in which these objects of 
experience come*to it, The soul is: obscured by dnawe-. 
__ malam, and, without knowmg how it-can be said that we 
>. are in the Avatiei, it sinks away into sdkkiram and the other 
. _Avhita, which are forms [or or nisms] in which the ‘Tattu- 
. ‘Yam are separated and arranged. The divine Akamam state 
. that the Athitha- pobre. Avatier, in whieh all the Tat- 
tuvam have left [the soul], but where dénava-malam Temaing, 
1s the essential ملاعم‎ entanglement, of the soul. 7 
The meaning of,this is, that the soul takes body in ac- 
ordance with its canmam, Ss at pleasure and pain, 
and passes through the five Avatie’ م‎ and that the wnimet, 
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conclusion; avayavam (gewerd), the members of an ممعم‎ 
ment [parts of ¢ syllogism]; turthem بأ عفقعم)‎ reasoning ; 


nirnayam (@Fswis), decision; witiam (aes, discussion— 


plea; sotpam (Qerg.ns), refutation; vithandel (Speman) 


contending for yictory; éturdpisam (wagers), plausi- 


ble, but fulse, reasons; salam (ey), ambiguity; نقد‎ (enf), © 
that which may be refuted; nikkirakutttnam(@48zeggqeru), 
the losing of the case [i,e, the state of one vanquished]... 

~The particulars of pramzyam, what is to be proved, are 
twelve, viz: diftumam, soul; (cham, body; alsham ) بس‎ ag), 
the senses; atium (946.2), objects of sense; pudfi, intellect: 
manam, disposition; tasiam (Caresus), sin; prraviruiti ) مورك‎ 
aig Ze), action; pirttiyapivem (9Crg@uunew), transmi- 
gtution; vipdkam (@urew), pleasure; tubkam (goésit), 
pain; médeham, liberation: | 

The Veistshikar hold to two logical rules, Perception and 

Inference. Some of the Miidyavdihd add, to these two, Reve- 
lation; and some add, also, Similitude, The médcham of 
the J خسري‎ is the same as that of the Veuwtshiker, They, 
hold that he who directs all these things, is Iswearan. 

The authors of these two Sistiram are, respectively, Xan- 
pdthar (sexremst), and Ashpdthar (sesungt). ; 

All the above views of muti are faulty. All thése doe- 
trines may be fully traced in the Atamam. * | 

. 


ftemark on the Plan of this Work by the Author, and te Topics 
yet to be discussed. 

In the foregoing fifty stanzas,* the subjects involved in 
Pathi, Pasu and Pisam, have been treated in a general man- 
ner; hence, the learned apply to thie part of the work, the 
epithet pothu (@uag), common [general], In the fifty stanzas 
which follow, the before-mentioned Patii, Pasu and Pisam 
will be treated more specifically, and in accordance with 
the peculiar doctrines of the School to which the author be- 





© It will be seen, t reference to the numbers, that there is some derange- 
ican Oia attri عد وباو سوسا اعرد امل حوس رار لد عفدي‎ 
another band than that of the original author. , | 





i Wid $24; samandyany, the eternal relation [or connection] df 


_,, Visésham, the essential property of things, differs from 
“the above: and, as it exists in all the 0 تمه‎ it must. be 
infinite and perpetual. ae hh Ales aed 
_Apdvam, non-existence, كر‎ fourfold. 1. Pinik-a رامعم‎ 
) ,(فعءىب دعومل‎ that which was from eternity, or had a previ- 
ous existence, but has come to an end. OF this, chel-Avilam, 
past time, is an example, 2. Pirattavams'-apdvam (Sagi 
@éerured), that Which’ is"just beginning, and which has 
not come to its end. Future time is an example of this, 





8... Anniygnniya-'pavam (spereiQuircrefaumeis), the non- 


existence of one thing, so stated as to declare i imply] the 
existence of another. Thus, there is no earthen ps t, but 
there is cloth; ‘there مط هذ‎ cloth, but there is an eart en ves: 
sel. 4. Attiyania-’pivam ) ,(شيه دب معرة دم لفرت‎ to be without 
beginning or end. Zsuvaran, God, who is without begin- 
ning or end, is an example of this, | ariel 
» There are some who hold to the first six of these exist- 
ences, omitting apdivam. By the union of manam with détu- 
mam, one of t & parteulars above named, ‘gndiiam, tinder- 
standing, is produced, me means ofthis gninam, Lanmam, 
actions, both good and bad, are put forth. By this kanmam 
40 Meet its demands], bodies and organs are produced. By 
‘Means of good and bad actions, either suvarkkam (#atde.), 
paradise, or narakam (srao), hell, is bad, He who directs 
all these things, is God. It is by sanghiyékam, temporary 
Telation, that the soul possesses mdnam, etc. Naturally, it 
does not possess these. 701 ers, WWhewone comes clearly to. 
understand the truth of these things, Lanmeam will cease to 
exist. By this means, the gnénam that was produced by 
the union of manam, will depart, and ‘they [souls] will be 
as pisiinem, A stone. The Veisthiiear say that this ts mad- 
cham, and that the Vetiam were given by Fsuvaran, God.” . 











The Niydya-Sistirem teaches as follows. "There are Six- 
teen’ principal things to” be considered: ‘Viz: piramdnam, 
rules of evidence for pepe of reasoning); piramzyam, 
that for which proof is sought: samsryom (soe wi), doubt: 
piraydsanam (SeCurererw), necessity [tinal canse]; ¢itténtam, 


yexample; sittdntam )2 (فاكرة مقر‎ the admitted 
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fold, viz:. sariram, body ;, Jntiriyam, Pergeptive Organa; 
intiriyacrishayam, objects of sense.» Sariram is the karya- 
rijpam of pirudievi, earth, Our bodies, and others, produce 


=| the sense of smel], [Piruéiwyi is the medium of 


smell], Vishayam, objects of sense, are earthen pots, ete, 
The body [that part of the body] which. is developed. from 
aPP water, pig the sense of smell in Varwna-labam, 
e world of Varunan, the god of water [1 ع‎ in the world of 
waters]. Here, the wishayam are the etc. The sari- 
ram developed from @yu, fire, produces the sense of sight in 
dtiitia-lékam, the world of the sun. Here, the vizhayam are 
these four, viz: poumam (Queue), fveiyam (Saelus), 
avuttiriyam (seé@diuns), and dkivem, Powmem is the fire 
which exists in wood, ete, Jivviyam consists of the heav- 
enly bodies, etc. Avuttiriyam is the fire in the stomach 
[which causes hunger]. Akdsem is the light of the atmo- 
sphere, as lightning, etc, The sariram developed from véyu, 
air, produces the sense of touch, in Vdyu-léham, the world of 
Vayu, the god of winds, . Here, the vieieyam is,the motion 
of trees, ete. Akdsem, ether, is different from the other 
Elements, is the cause gf sound, and is eternal [has no de- 
veloped form). Ad@/am and tibku are different from dhisam, 
and are eternal, Souls differ from all these, are shapeless, 
eternal, and manifold. dfanam differs from souls, is the 
source of understanding, etc. and is eternal, ا‎ 
Kugam, quality, as whiteness, etc., differs from the tiravi- 
yam, and inclades twenty-four particulars, vie: form ; solid- 
ity or tangibility; flavor; odor; number; measure; separa- 
bility; unity or union; teats greatness; distance; 
intelligence; happiness; misery; desire; hatred; anxiety; 
heaviness; softness; fluidity; habit; charity; iJliberality 
of parsimony ; sound [variety of sound, musical, ete.]. 
 ffanmam, action for motion] 1s five-fold, viz: lifting, or 
motion upwards; placing, or motion downwards; reaching, 
٠ عه‎ motion from one; clenching the hand'&nd drawing in the 
arm, or motion towards one; walking, _ 4 
Simdniyam ] ,هن ماح‎ potiu, that which is common], dif- 
fers from the above named, and is two-fold, viz: pdévam, 
something existing; and apévem, that which has no real ex- 
istence. This term is generic, referring to caste, no caste, etc, 
" Sumavdyam, relation, is two-fold, viz: sangkiyokam (#m@- 
Gwitsis), the temporary relation [or connection] of things ; 
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sige), rule 7 sith, ود‎ accomplish the eight sith, is 

the chief ee Doe tp عي‎ 0 the ee Vis: 
anima, makind- mi, tandtu- 
vam, vasilttucam, 0 is that Sowa by which, when one 


_ Wills his body to be small, it wi Shatbine less than the frac- 
tion of an atom. —Makimd is that b which, when one wishes 
it, his bodily form will become as ange as Makd- Meru, Ka- 
rimd is that by which one becomes so heavy and fixed, that 
he can neither be shaken ner lifted, though Indra’s elephant, 
and others, come and ‘Attempt to move him. Lakumd ia 
that by which the bod: may become det light, that it will 
pass, as quick as tho i, without bei ‘touched by mud or 
Water, and without experiencing any 7 le, to any place 
which one may think of in the fourteen worlds, عضر‎ i is 
ا‎ Lys when one thinks that he should have the 
leasures of Brahma, and other gods, he*has them. Pind. 
imiyam is that by which one may have intercourse with 
many hundred thousand women separately in a single kanam 
(#era) [= four minutes}. Pexttuvam-is that by which one, 
vat sede wat te Brahma and the other gods.. Vasiituvam is 
5809 لحف‎ by which its possessor can bring all other 
سدم‎ ‘under: control, and can make this world as Gva- 
lokam, the world of the gods, and va-lokam as this world. 
6 eight sitti constitute بم‎ They are the mutts of 
the Vémavadthi and Paytravith 











The Veistshikar and the Ni tydyawdthy hold that mutt is 
pitshdnam ey being stationary [i. ¢. becoming as'a 
ae ingensible]. 

AG eitlate Se the Veistshiker, there are seven ‘classes of 
principal things to be considered, viz: firaviyam ونه الهرقكر)‎ : 


- 





7 sdmdniyam (emorePuns) ; somaviiyam 
(eiserusc); visésham (PCrasic) ; apivam (قّا مد بع)‎ . 

__ Firaviyogp incluges the followin viz: the ا‎ 
قد‎ earth, witer, fire, air and ether: tl (Bac), 
the points of the compass; pratt the aE and manam, 
mind. Of these, the last five are eternal, The first four 
Elements are toe ا‎ and temporal. fire eternal in 
their causal form, which is paramdnu BEN the fraction 
of an atom ia archetypal form]. anders developed formg 
(4ariyc-riipam), they are tempgral, KX. dnyam itself is three. 


















fa division of .[مدكلقة‎ They also give account of the cre- 
ation and destruction of the universe, and genealogical his- 
tories of gods, men, etc. Midcham consists in knowing that 
the ancient historical work is the Makimiratham (wseumsge), 
Mahabhirata; that the Purdnam are the Eighteen; that 
the Twenty-five Tattnvam are Purada-Tottueom; that the . 
Twenty-six T'attuvam ore Muttira-Tattevam; that the Twen- 
ty-seven Tattuvam are Siva-7Jattavam ; and in discriminating 
in clearly finderstanding| the things which they involve, 
Hence they say that vivétum, discrimination, is mutfi. 


The Pitheriyan and Pagnehardttiri [Vaishnava sects) both 
maintain that the destruction [resolution] of the developed 

Boul, is mutt, 
' ‘The tenets of the Pithariyan are as follows, The whole 
collection of spirftual and corporeal beings, such as the 
celestials, human beings, beasts, birds, trees, ctc., constitute 
the diversified form of Piramam, This Piramem is the 
form of wisdom and happiness, is new [ever changing in 
new developments], is eternal, and all-comprehensive. ‘T'lis 
[Piramam] is Isuran, God. Not to know that this diversi- 
fed form of Piramam is the world, is sananam, birth [the 
cause of the succession of births]. This Piramam only is 
saltiyam, trath. “The world of spiritual and embodied be- 
ings will, at the time of destruction, be resolved into Pira- 
mam,  JModcham consists in the soul's understanding, by 
means of Vetidnta-gndénam, Piramam as thus described, and 
in existing in this Piramam, 7A ie 

The Pagneharaitir: hold to the Twenty-five Tattuvam. 
One of these, wiytu-ffvar (a7uyGgser), is called Jarn-Tattu- 
vam (usgggeuo). From this arise the following four, for 
the purpose of creating the world, viz: Atruttian (@q@- 
nec), Arjuna; Anirutian (4@@4eer), the Invincible; 
Mokdithiwasan (warggeeer); احم جوم‎ | pir gle Seer ted 
By these four persons, the whole univers of spftitual and 
embodied beings is created. Their mddchom is like that of 
the Putkariyan. They both hold that the destruction of the 
soul fas individualized] is mutti, 

The Vamavdthi (erwen®), Payiravdthi (udzer8), and 
others, hold that عله‎ is mutt. They aet on the principle 
"OL. Iv. 36 5 





necessity [or a term used: by‏ ,إفسه اكغره بع ا 





necessity]. Piramam only is saétiyam م‎ but every thin 

visible is anaitiyem (.g aed), untruth [illusion]. “To ners 
derstand [distinguish} this peeuliar form [essential nature] 
of Piramum, by meana of Vedhénta-gnénam, and: that the 










Satiappirramavddia teach that Para-Piramam is the 
cause [material, as well ns efficient) of all things, When 

is is understood, every thing will be salte-soriipam (#¢a- 
‘of the nature of sound. The world, which is 


ددهم 6 


mere altered state, of that Piramam. Every thing which 


ts, both perishable and imp ‘ishable, is mere sattam, 
id. Ro dietiogish clearly, that this is Pirama-soriipam, 


Piramam’s essential form for nature], is médclam. 





wamavdtht hold the following notions. 1 
have never existed as one, alone; but have 
itood, without 1 to time, in various ways with the 
many changeful beings that have sprung from me. All the 
various soe things are temporary. I am that existence 
which is eternal. ‘To know this, is midcham, 








“These three systems fre mentioned by Vethaviydsan (@aig- 
ع دوك‎ ( [the compiler of the Vetham |. An 

_ The logical rules of the Vthdntists are six, viz: Percep 
0 Revelation, Sunilitzde, Implication ind Ne. 


_ The Pourinikar )0 بأ الس مومه د‎ Purdnists, who follow the 
Purdnam (ucreec), have the following creed. They hold 





‘to eight logical rules, viz: the six just named, and وك‎ 
Ppavam (enue) [—UVamer), Essential Property, and Kithi- 


kam, Tradition. The Purdnam teach the rites and ceremo. 
nies of the Véwiam; they set forth in order the doctrines 
of the following systems, viz: the Ninghiva- Pathagnehalam 
Pune ر(ف بمج رع‎ system of Pathaynchali (ugésee9); the 





[the..Sistiram of a class of,‏ (ف دفهرغ رم ععئوب) اتات تداع 
shine isypatham(wiresgis); the Seivam (og aud).‏ 


—— 





“or, osatiyom 


‘this is ذا‎ 
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through those holes, so-the dttuma-gniinam, understanding 
f the soul, shines through the Perceptive Organs. . Without 
the agency of God, the soul itself senda forth the Pereeptive 
Organs to the objects of sense, aud takes cognizance of them, 
This state of the soul is pettam., تبلل‎ is as follows. Be- 
fore d@nava-malam is ready to be removed, the soul obtains, 
‘by the grace of God, the lamp of wisdom, that the darkness 
of dnava-malam may disperse. Just as one takes a lamp in 
his hand in order to get something in a dark room, and just 
as the thirsty and weary traveller desires, and goes and ob- 









tains, water and shade, though they are without emotion; so 


the soul, distressed by the sorrows of successive births, will 
istelf go and obtain Sivan who has no emotion, and will be 
at Sivan’s feet free from sorrow. This is the médcham of 
the Aviliiravdihi. 


_ These seven, the sae gr the Hitkiyavdthi, the 
Piisupathi, the Sanghirdntavdth?, the Makdvirathi, the Kapah- 
kan and the Aviddravii/u, all hold that muéti is the removal 
of the malam. 


the Kenna (serwGwr&eecr) maintain the following 
doctrines. When one has finished the hard services of yo 
kam; has puritied the Nadi, and, by means of pirindyimam, 
which consists in the esha oe sataling and suppressing, of 
the breath, according to rule, has established motionless, in 
sulimunei-nédi, the Ten Vital Airs which are resolved, very 
subtile, into dei, and 2 ot kalet, then, this body will become 
a very hard body, and will never perish. This, the Kanma- 
yolks assert, is méodcham—this is their muth, liberation! 

There are four classes of Vethdntists, viz: the Pitkariyan 
(wrfauer) [the School of Pitkeriyan), the Méayindthi 
(urmree®), the Sattappiramavdtlt نعرفع)‎ 9ene08), and the 
Avriddppiramavitht (@fi1iSr2e28). The last three of 
these maintain that vivékam (e?Gaaw), discrimimation [the 
power of distinguishing reality from illusion], is mutt’; the 
other holds that médeham is obtained by vrvabar 

The Méivitht hold that the universe is developed, and is 
-resolved into Méyei, just as silver appears in the pearl-oyster 
shell [all is 01 This Mayet is not, like Piramam, 





but, like a magnet which attracts iron, bea . 

its presence, to act. When the body is active, the spn 
tive Organs grasp each its own Rudimental Element. [the 
medium of sensation], just as the parts of a moving machine 


+ ae each its own office, The Antekeranam will appre- 
nen : 


deach sensation [and- thus complete the act of perce p- 
tion}. Were the. te arcnam removed, the Perceptive 
ee would enjoy no. frait [would perecive ee 
When pirina-wiyw is resolved [destroyed], the body will 
act, When the malem in which the soul has been 
iously enshrouded, are removed b fidchet, then, as the 
face is transferred to. ate aoa atk © عام 0 انق ارقم‎ 
will be transferred to the soul. Then the soul, قم‎ wo 
thrown into the fire becomes fire, and as a substance put 
into ere a0 11 ers ee pecunie ote posu-kara- 
vam, the natural powers of the soul, will change {pass away] 
‘and Sita-herane 06 rate In it: and, becoming طفص‎ 
of universal understanding, it will lose all consciousness of 
‘Ti and "mine.’ This is the médchem of [this division of] 
the Sunghkirdntavithi, 
١ The Mahkivirathi (wsreis§), Great Hermits, have the fol- 
lowing creed. Souls are, from eternity, united with three 
malam, In their embodied state, even, they are destitute 
of Kiriyd-Suth, and are united with Gndna-Saiti onl y. Sivan 
possesses both Gndna-Satti and tid hiprtoe By removing 
the three malam, at the proper time, by fidehei, and by cher- 
ishing great desire, and acting necording as the excellent 
oiatiram, requires, they will, at the dissolution of their bodies 
remain in possession of only (fnéna-Satti. This is the mie 
cham of the Makdvirathi. | 
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_ the Képilikan (srurefaer) holds, like the Makdviratht 
id pettam are correlatives [balance each other], 
| the Auélirar, and others of this School, that 
‘the three Sistiram, viz: Pérupathatn (use.gst), Makéviva- 
tham (wereld sae), and Képilikam (aruda) [the works, or 
doctrines, of the last three sects of Seivar named above], are * 
limited to the Attuma-attuvam and the Viltiyd-Tattuvam, 







Again, the Avikdravdthi (eSsnzan@) maintain the fol 
lowing views. Asa lamp, in a vessel with holes, shines 
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man; and, when their ‘onmam is balaneed: [its fruit all 
eaten], he will cause Satt-nipitiam to arise, and, appearing 
in the person of a Guru, will 1 سيد‎ remove the two 
malim, méiyet and kanmam. Then, as milk mingles with 
milk, and water with water, so the soul will mingle with 
Sivan. This is the médcham of the Bithayauda, 


Pisupata (oreu8), the author of Singkinintavitham ) نومع‎ 
Gerégsqreio), hold, in the main, to the doctrines mentioned 
above. ‘I'here are two divisions of Sankirdntavdtiam, Ae- 
cording to one, souls are not enshrouded in malam from 
eternity. They possess qndinem, understanding, by means 
of the combination of the Tattuvam [by means of their 
bodily organs], which are both causes and effects. They 
are entangled in md@yt and kanmam-by God, and made to 
eat [experience] the pains of [successive] births. If werreth- 
kiyam, contempt of the world, be born in them, then, when 
the two malem, mayer and faymam, have pone [been re- 
nounced] by means of the fdehe, God [Sivan] will cause 
his gndénam to pass over to them, as the sun passes from one 
sign to another, and will himself cease to act [in them]. 
This is the midcom fof this division] of the system. This 
feonduct of Sivan) is hike that of a man who commits the 
care of his family to his son, and becomes a Sanmydsi, Brah- 
man ascetic. He who holds these doctrines, is, also, called 
a Piravdkisuravitht ) لقره نعوع غ © ندع لل‎ 


Nore.—The term Sangiirdnferatham ia composed of sangkirdn- 
tom, the passage of the sin from one sign of the zodiac to another, 
and vétham, disputation, discourse. The “iy bp of the term to 
this polemical sect of Seirar, is explained by the notion here ad- 
vanced, that Sivan causes his gndnam, as the sun of wisdom, to pas 
over to his disciples. In the application of the term كبتار وسور‎ 
edthi, the same idea is involved, but the figure is changed. Here, 
the communication of gndénam, by fruran, Sivan, to liberated souls, 
rei to the flowing of water. The word is pounded of 
piravdka, from piravdkem,.a stream, an سعد ومااحا تار‎ Kl 
Sivan, and بلقم‎ a polemic, Sivan pours his gadnam upon the soul, 
* asm flood of waters, 


‘The other division of Sunghininiavdtham, is as follows. 
[suran, God, is subject to no change, Souls are, ‘from. eter- 
nity, pure; like an unlighted lamp, the soul shows nothing; 








is com 








00 ae ee 
smi), the gross hody, is temporary, and subject to petvam. 
Tenmiitt-kiyam ( fours iarwis), aubtile bho ‘¥, 33 eternal, 
and involves médcham |i. e. is fitted for madeham]. Further 
particulars may be had in Parapaksham.* | 


One distinctive doctrine of several Schools is, that the 
removal of the malam constitutes mddcham [—mutt'}], Those 
who hold this doctrine are polemical for Kieterodox] Seivar, 


Nore.—These polemical sects are all included in the term Petta- 
edthi, occurring at the commencement of this stanza. Thu Petta- 
withi, ns their name implies, hold that all souls are entangled in 
diam, or mafam, The most prominent of these polemies are the 
myardthi, who are first named. They claim an equality with 


final state, muti, Henee their name. 






The fsura-samya vit (reredwanS) [a sect of Seivar] hold ) 


the following notions, Musti consists in the destruction of 
malam. There are three eternal entities, Pathi, Pasu and 
Souls are manifold, eternal, unproduced, and from 


Ll 





| eternity entangled [enshrouded in ma/um]. There are five 


‘malam, thirty-six Tattuvant, and six logical rules. When 
Acnmam is eaten [cancelled], and the malam are matured 
[ready for removal], then one will obtain the four kinds 
of Saitt-nipdtham,t will receive the initiatory and confirma- 
tory sacraments, will worship Sivan in the prescribed way, 
il escape from the three malam by means of the nérvdna- 
ideher,* which purifies the Attuw?; and, at the dissolution of 
dy, will, like God, possess a form filling all site will 
Il be able 








‘Being distinet from Sivan. Such are the mutt’-dttumakkal 


(Gpdetaguoréact), liberated souls, 


, Other divisions of those who hold that mutt results from 
the destruction of the malam. They are the six followi ng. 

The School of Likbiyavdthi (@¢@wer8\ hold the .عمل‎ 
trines above stated. The points on which they differ are the 
following. With souls which are pure from eternity, Sivan 
will [when they are brought forth] unite mayer and kan. 





purity, like Arukan himself. Alanmé 


be endued with omniscience and omnipotence, wi 
_ toperform the five divine operations, and will exist As & 
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arivu, knowledge, Such is the soul. Including the soul 
there are ف الل‎ Tattuvam. There are. three logical 
principles, viz: Perception, Inference and Revelation. There 
18 ho impurity in the natural state of dinmam. The knowl- 
edge [experience] of pleasure and pain, which belongs to a 
succession of births, aa is the property of [depends upon] 
the Avatiea, condition, which exists from eternity, and into 
which نسم‎ enters. This is petiam, entanglement of organ- 
ism Fagen of pleasure and pain}. The pleasure and pain, 
which arise from that developed organism that is free from 
ignorance, possesses عمسم‎ and understands the. nature of 
prratirutid and of purusian, the soul, belong to ge ti 
and not tothe soul, Aidehem is the resolution of the Three 
Kunum. So teaches the Singhiyen. | 


٠ The -sentiment of the Somenar, Jiinas, is that mutli is 
the destraction of the spreading winter (altar) [—hanmam]. 
They have four légiecal rules, viz: Perception, Inference, 
Revelation and Similitude. Aruten (sejeer), the author 
of the Aruka-[Srmana-| Séstiram, has existed irom eternity. 
The soul is entangled and clogged with impurities which 
have existed from eternity, such as lust, رع‎ is of the size 
of the body; grows as the body grows; wastes away ns it 
Wastes; and possesses the following six attributes, viz: to 
exist either without, or with, a body; either in eternity on 
in time; either as Lunam, property, or the kuni, subject; to 
be, or not to be; to exist as one, or as many; to be embodied 
either in stilam or in siitkumam. Pettat (Qugégw) is that 
in which souls, as atoms [minute beings) pass into eight 
million four hundred thousand wind, matrices, are born, per- 
form the six occupations [viz: husbandry, mechanic 3 
writing, trade and commerce, the arts and screnees, anc 
architecture], and in which they experience pleasure and 
pain. There are twenty-four Tattavam, viz: the twenty- 
three Attuma-Tuttevam [sitfem not being included], and عضا‎ 
nam. Médchem consists in destroying the entangling and 
clogging impurities, leading to action, suffering, ete, [which 
adhere to the soul from eternity], by practicing the Sistem 
given by Arukan, by means of the diffioult penances: pre- 
‘Seribed in that Ststiram, such as lying on hot stones, ete, 
‘and by observing the rales not to Kill, ete., and thus becom- 


_ tig nirutidshan (@@4Czrazer), one freed from organic im- 








nam, 111 للد‎ ding, which one “Poet: 
a continual stream of water, | | 
_ Nore.—These are idealists, They hold that there are no real ey- 
istences excepting ideas. Tn sensation, or ape ates there is nothing 
present but an ides ; this idea becomes remem rance, What seems 
Hence, their modcham, chief good, is that which flows from idens— 

Another class of Puttar [the School of Attumikan (9 é6- 
#e)| hold that médeham consists in a regular course of 

1 gndnam, intellectual.exercise (which is the result of an 
orgunism made up of parts], with which neither pleasure 
nor pain has any connexion, 








pure 


Another class of Puttar [the School of Veipidikan (ena. 
موي‎ hold that mddcham is the annihilation of the gad 
nam, understanding, which is a mere result of the five han- 
tam, [which takes place when the kantam are dissolved, ] just 
as the light of the lamp ceases when the wick and dks pha 
Bre consumed. 

"Nore. —It seems to be held by each School, as Veipidiken tenches, 
that, “ whenever any سيف‎ attains ما‎ the peng distinctive 






‘doctrines of his Sehool, he will secure mddcham.,” 


constituting four classes of Buddhists,‏ هد 


the Savuttirintikar ; and therefore they are to be considered 


__ The Sdagkiyar hold that muti consists in the subjection 
[er لو رص‎ fied the Three Kwram. The author of their 





was Aaptlan (¢Yeer). According to the teach- 


‘ings of this Sive ram, pirakirutha is eternal : is unproduced ; 
is material; is the [material] cause of all visible existences; 
ig the vadivu (ep), form—state [of primeval matter] in 


which the Mfudkunam do not exist developed alike: and is 


‘without form, ‘The developments from this are the twenty- 
three Tattavam from Se to piruthuet. [Putti is here مومه‎ 
t 


sidered as the last of the Anézkuranam; and sitiam is omit- 
ted, being included in manam.] There are twenty-four [T'at- 
tuvam] in all [the twenty-three, and pirakiruthi). The soul 


ja different from these, i8 eternal, unproduced, formless, mani- 


fold; is not a being which understands any thing, but mere 
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and demerit. ٠ There is no soul other than these five kaniam. 
There is no God. The particulars of these classes of kan- 
tam are given in the pure Sistrram, as follows. Riipam is 
eight-fold; v@thanei is three-fold; vigngndnam is six-fold: 
karippe is six-fold; peso (here called seyket, action] is 
twenty-fold: Thus, the five dantam embrace forty-three pu 


ficulars. -A full explanation of these things may be found 
in the Parapaksham (wurermuio) [a treatise about as long as 


the Sicu- Pirakiisam, devoted to the statement and refutation 
of the doctrines of the several heterodox Schools}. When 
these things all codperate, and succeed each other in regular 
order, they cause penfam, the entanglements of birth, ete. 
When the five danfam are destroyed, that is mutti, liberation 
[annihilation], . 

_Note.—The eight particulars in rijpe-kenfam ore the four Ele- 
ments and the four Rudimental Elements, as indicated in the state- 
ment, The three in véthane are: Ausala-pithanei (greCa gta), 
Pleasurable sensation: akusala-vithanei (45 eee g ter), disagree- 
able sensation; kwsaldkwsala-véthanei (GeergeeC aster) mix- 
ed, pleasurable and painful, sensation. The six rigngndna-benlam 
ore the eripu, understandings, which result from the five Pereeptive 

gansand manam, The six Avrippu-kentam consist of the kunam, 
distinetive quality, in each category involved in the several rignand- 
na-kinfam. ‘The twenty particulars included in سحام‎ aro’ “the 

nd and deed:" that is, such خم‎ one is led to put forth in | 
respects, in accordance with his annem, which binds as the law of 
fate. The good acts are : Tepeating mentiram ; praising, adorin 


ing the truth; being respectful, ete. evil acts are: reviling ; 
reproaching with bitter and low words; lying; speaking harshly : 
being angry; killing; stealing; plundering, ete. 

The Tamil writers speak of four clases of Buddhists, The view 
above given embraces the peculiarities of one class, which is usually 
distinguished by the name of its founder, Saruttirdatizun ) ع‎ qa Si- 
sraSeer), Our author subjoins the distinctive peculiarities of the 
other three elasses—giving the particulars in which they differ from 
the Savuitirantibur, or the views which they respectively hold, i 
addition to what are spécified above, "5 


—Another-classof Puttar [the followers of Psbdsdranen 
(@useeengerer)) hold that mddchum is the dripping of gad- 











born again. بسستصه م10 ا‎ are wealth 
and: sexual pleasure: The notions of God, of merit and. 
demerit, of heaven and h |, are all false, The body which 
is composed of the four Elements, is the soul; for, it is 
poy. sue: body siesk pames through, the six stages. Viz: con- 
birth, growth, casera es and death; it is the 





ee at 
which exists im rape of the four castes, | as that of 
a bavi ete,, and, also, through the four : 5 
دتمي‎ life, as tat of the prramusdri (Meuse), be 
nash مويو اب‎ Therefore, the body is the soul, If any 
port the aay, existed, we ought to see it, ود قم‎ 
do earthen pots, cloth, ete. The experience of pleasure and. 
pain in this world, constitutes heaven and hell, There is 
no other birt. The enjoyment of women is heaven (mid- 


“Phe Puttar, ‘Buddhists teach as follows, according to the 
Sitténtam: (Chars), the Sistiram of tee Patten . There 





‘are two rinciples, viz: Perception and Inference. 
ate is teenth Fie Te 





مقلم ttuvam, viz; four Elements,‏ ظ 
Path Perceptive Organs; five Rudimen-‏ رثاو يايد 2 
of Action: ; and Hor’ Intellectual‏ 
Faculties, ‘OF all hike putt is the chief The five‏ 








Seeiha She aa ات اا‎ Ttipa-kantam [—=wruvam] is the 


collection ea of 6 cht particulars, viz: the four 

tl Elements, satfam being ex- 
This is the ris Mes the soul. Vigngndna -kantam 
is the gnénam, و‎ , Which results from the union 





of the ba epee 0 = and the Rudimental Elements. 


on Sey is th “lpi [the consciousness ness] of pleas- 


-hantam is that Aujam, di 


a pei Kuripp 
‘aud, which is included in the five sant ay of 


are involved in every operation of viyngnina-kantiem, 
The five categories are: pir (Guz), name; sche (qeer:2), 
distinctive quality; hil اليا‎ function ; 1 ‘wich { fen), 
class ; port! (Qurger), substance. | 'Take a cow for an ex- 
اودع‎ Here, 25 is the name; 15 also marks the class; the 

ete. are distinctive qualities ; walking, etc., are the 
anti Cerra the horns, neck, ete, constitute the substance, 
n (#mecresgus)(—=pivanei], is the ra [what 


sap : * Soo page 86, § (3), above, 
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lave ceased; and as the atmosphere, when every breath of 
rind is stayed—so, do Sivan and the soul exist together, in 


The true itlea of Mutti, Liberation, as distinguished from that 


, The Likiythan, Epicurean philosopher, maintains that the 
enjoyment of women is muéfi, The Putter, Buddhists, say 
that mufi consists in the destruction of the five kantam 
(#84), Viz: uruvam (a. qed), form [body]; vithanei (Ga 
@tar), sensibili ty; kurippu (egy), discriminitive quality ; 








pivanei Sn Pith, SF pore vigngndnam (a بأقده مجوعج‎ . 
, Ate 


understanding. Mingkiyer say that the destruction of 
the Three Avram ia mutt. The Sarena (ewer ar), Jain, 
asserts ‘that the destruction of the wide-spread ‘anmam is 
mulh, The Petlawithi (Qugsen8) maintain that mutt con- 
sists in the removal of the malam. The Kanma- Yokis (adru- 


Gue®aeer) teach that the continuance [indestructibility] of 


the body, is muti, The Méyéedthi and others mnintain that 
muth consists in the intellectual apprehension of all thing 
The Pitkariyan (usgadiver) holds that mutti consists in the 
annihilation of the soul. The Sitiar (aa) say that نم‎ 
cohsists In the attainment of the eight sitti* The Nipper 
تلدب‎ and Veiwtshikar maintain that mutt consists in lying 
as a stone. These ten [ideas of] muffi al) involve error. 
The true and glorious muti is that mui in which the soul 
obtains Aru], so as to escape from all the three malam. This 
is the proper idea of mui, 


_ A further view of the above-mentioned muti [the distine- 
tive doctrines of those Schools]. 

The Lokdytian, who lives wpon the world, teaches as 
follows, according to the Sistiram given by the lord Virw- 
katpathy (&essouf) (Sans. Vrihaspati). There is but one 

ical principle, viz: Perception. There are only four Tat- 
tuvam,; viz: prruthuet, appu, @yu and viyu, the four Ele- 
ments «تممتحلة]‎ being omitted], When one dies, he is not 


* See note on page 87, of this volume. 
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_ "The state of mind with which such persons bear the trials 






of the flesh, as they press upon them [tle pressure of their 
Gipeiciinis} ار ا‎ mmam, is like that of those 
who carry out the dead for pay. They tie up the worm- 
eaten corpse, and, while they are carrying it, with the worms 
falling upon them, they loathe it all the ney to the place of 
deposit. Just so, these disciples Joathe their bodies, and 
long for the time when they will fall from them. 

have heard this sentiment uttered in Janguage very much‏ يعون أل 
body of death.” = 2 :‏ 

When united with the Antakaranem in their operations, 
they feel like a ف‎ in =e paw of : eo ene 
codperation with the Peroeptive Organs and the Organs of 
Action, they ery out like a frog in a snake's mouth; when 
they feel the influence of the Rudimental Elements, the 
Ks. of sensation, it is like the eye when touched with 





Tunar daustio; and like the boil ‘nope a sharp, heated 
perce es 


nstrument. They, having been thus greatly distressed, now 
Tecover their minds, and think of the grace of their heavenly 





‘Guru; their whole bony skeleton is dissolved [its fluids are 
all dried up}, and becomes as the fabric [cloth which has 
been covered with wax, مع‎ that it might be painted] from 
which the wax has been removed, and as. the: wi 

which the elephant has sucked [a mere dry shell], 


-apple 


their members are gradually dried up by the fire of gnénam ; 
and then, when the powers of the Tattuvam, are annihilated, 


_ aw flood of heavenly joy, as if the flood of Brahma had sprung 


from a small fountain, will burst forth beyond their_p wer 
to retain it, like a river overflowing its banks, ansaid 
from the hairs [pores] of the body, as water from the wet, 
fresh kuset (soe) grass;* and their whole body will be 


like the hedge-hog, their hair standing out continually’ with 


holy joy; and while tears of joy gush from their eyes, like 
floods from the water courses, they can only stammer. Thus, 
while all their members stand in the form of love, they 
bathe in the floods of heavenly joy. As a swing without a 
rope [by which it is moved]; ns the top that bas ceased to 
whirl; as the tongue of a bell that has fallen to the ground; 























» Again, by those who have attained to this last stage, fir — 
ratares Sette وعد اف‎ will be had, through the disciple's con- 
tinned connection with his Guru. Now, the ease with which 
the Guru removes the pride and selfishn aes of hig. organ 15 tl, 
is like. that of mosiding butter. By means of the piety 


towards, the Guru which the disciple now feels, whenever 


he thinks of him, or sees him, and at all times, the natural 
‘operation of three classes of Tattuvam [viz: the Perceptive 


Organs, the Organs of Action, and the Antabaranam], will die 
away, just as rain on the mountain instantly and uniformly 
rong down. The way in which the gndnam graciously given 
by the Guru, kindles jn him, is like that in which the fine 
cotton of the lamp-wick takes fire and-blazes, The way in 
which this gndnem removes the disciple’s pasu-pdsam (ue 
umes), bondage of the soul, ia like:that of the flame of burn 
ing camphor, which consumes the whole, without. leaving 
even ashes. When he has acquired anne vy m, by means 
of this.qndnam, then, the way in which he fears [the infu- 
ence off his family and friends, and leaves them, is like that 
in which one, who has lain down to rest without knowin 

that there was a snake in his bed, will, on awaking, an 


secing the snake, hasten away with consternation; and, also, ' 


‘like that in which a person whose house is all on Seen wee 
his goods, and hastens to escape by some way which he sees. 
The way in which he now sees Sivan, within and without 
him, without perceiving the nature of the world at. all, is 
like that in which one, wholly entangled مد‎ his organism, 
does not see any thing of Sivan, though he fills every place, 
but looks upon the unreal world as a substantial reality; 
and like that in which the light of the sun appears. not.to 
one born blind, but is as thick darkness to him [i به‎ the 
world is to the disciple, in this stage, as a non-entity—he 
has no regard for it}. / 

‘The way in which such persons renounce the trials [con- 
trol] of eile St bodies, formed from the Elements, and 
become embodied in Aru! [—=qndnam], is like that in which 
they called the stila-#kam, in which they were bern, and 
which were formed from the Elements, themselves. The 
pa in which they come into union with Aru/, and exist 
without any action of their.own, but.act as they are actuated 
by مذ يسك‎ like that of one. possessed with the devil, exhib- 
iting only the acts of thedevi., 0 ie it 
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water, will gradually deposit at the bottom/of the pot the foreign 
matter, and lenve the water clear, 1 | ore 


' To him who possesses this state of mind, mantaiaram will 
arise by connection with his Guru, The’ difficalty with 
which the Guro removes the pride and selfishness of the 
disciple’s organism, is like that of moulding a Hate of iron. 
His piety towards his Guru will now be like the melting of 
bees-wax in the heat of the sun. The “teen of the: gnd. 
nam which is here graciously given, will be like the kind- 
ling of fire in common green wood, When veirthkiyam is 
acquired, by means of this gndnam, though the disciple be 
in the married state, his hving without attachment to his 
children and friends, is like the lotus which, though it rest 
on the water, is never in the water. The manner in which 
the world appears to him, is like the traveller's learning 
that the mirage is ‘a mere delusion, who, on coming up to 
what by shonans to be water, perceives that it is not water, 
and, farther, that the place, also, where he before stood, now 
presents the same delusive appearance of water. As what 
the disciple had before experienced becomes only as an im- 
aginary thing and a lie [vain and unsatisfactory], 80, now, 
even present things of the world appear asa lie, This is 
7 Again, fiviram is os follows. This (ivira-Satti-nipdtham 
‘arises to him who has reached this stage, through his un- 
broken connection with his Guru. Here, the facility with 
which the Guru removes the pride and selfishness of his 
organism [raises him above the world], is like that of mould- 
ing wax. Now, the piety of the disciple towards his Guru, 
flows readily, like the melting of ghee before the fre. The 
way in which the gndénam, which the Guru graciously gives 
him at shines forth, is like the kindling of fire with char- 
coal. When he has acquired, through this gndénam, veirdk- 
Riyom, then, the way in which he will leave his family and 
friends, will be like that of one of a large company of trav- 
ellers who have halted on a public road, who, being absorbed 
in his own business, leaves them without saying any thing 
tothem. The way in which the world now appears to him 
as a lie, is like that in which the enjoyment of the world 
had in a dream, becomes false, when one awakes, The way 
in which he [the soul) now exists in the body, distinct from 
it, is like that of the ripe tamarind “in its capsule [detached 
and loose]. This is Arram. 











souls, in this stage, which have come into the possession of 
a Guru who can give them médeham (Gime eu), liberation, 
by the administration of the ene espabe final; spiritual 
sacrament [that in which the Guru gives instruction on the 
six Adfurd, removes the soul from under their influence, and 
brings it into union with the divine feet]. The four degrees 
of progress are in the following particulars, viz: in the 
Guru's removal of the disciple’s vexation [the bondage of his 
organism]; in the character of the disciple's piety towards 
his Guru; in the manner in which he receives ,ان ساون‎ when 
imparted by his Guru; and in the nature of the veirdkki- 
yain, zealous hostility to his body, and all things else in the 
world, which he acquires while the Guru instructs him in 
gndnam. These will be specifically presented, in order. 
Nore —The author now uses the fdur appellative terms before 
employed, to designate thest subordinate divisions of this highest 
form of Satti-nipdtham, viz: manfam, moniafaram, fiviram ond 





_ Mantam عد هد‎ follows. The difficulty with which the Guru 
removes the disciple's vexation, arising from the body, ete., 
is like that of moulding a stone. The way in which piety 
towards the Guru, arisea in the disciple, is like the gradual 
softening of a figure made of sealing-wax, exposed to the 
heat of the sun. The process by which the gndnam that is 
aac hes given, is made to shine upon him, is like that of 
kindling fire in a plantain-stalk [which is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, ‘as the plantain-tree holds a yery great quantity of water, 
or sap]. hen the disciple has acquired, by means of this 
gndnam, verdkkiyam, contempt for the world, though he 
Tees with his family, in the state of wedlock, the way in 
whieh he will become detached from family and friends, will 
be like the process by which muddy water is cleared from 
the filth with which it is mingled, when the clearing-nut هم‎ 
Tubbed upon the vessel whieh contains it, His dislike to 
the world, will be like the aversion which one feels towards 
, عمل‎ which has been vomited. This is manfem, 


Nore. —The clearing-nut fatiéngkott (Cg5epeGerlec) is 
the seed of the Strychnus potatorum, secording to the Linnean ar- 
rangement. It is extensively need, in Southern India, for clearing the 
turbid water taker from the common tanks. A small part of n seed, 
grated off ‘upon the inside-of ‘a brown earthen pot filled with such 

















4. Piréndydmam مسي‎ ceremonial breathing, In 
this, three particulars are regarded, vias. لتقف نيد شل قف‎ the 
act of exhaling breath by one nostril; paralom (i751), the act of 
inhaling by the other nostril; Ferapokam (@2ue.s), the act of 
suppressing the breath, either when exhaled or inhaled, 

5. Pirattiyakaram ب(قامم ع سه هرغرولق)‎ becoming insensible to pain, 
and being absorbed in meditation. 

6.. Tarenes | (arr tee), the act.of fixing the mind on one of the 
oe vo سام‎ in the human body, looking for a vision of God. 

miditation. This consists in absjrecting‏ تيك 
deemt tats | sensible objects, and fixing it on Sivan, as in one‏ 
of the five positions inthe body.‏ 

8. Samétha (zurf), the vision of one's self, In this state, the 
soul is frow ah the influence of the senses, from all bodily appetites 
and passions, though it still exists in the body, and is the life of the 

reept ive Organs. This vision of one’s self ‘is obtained by divine 
iminatio are] means of thi ashddngka-yodum, and the 
mn of pretty se thi-nipatham., 


‘On the completion of sarithe, kiriker and yokam, the rites 
of which have been thus rformed in successive births, 
fivtratara-Sath- -‘nipatham, ‘w ich is adapted to the اه‎ 100 
stage of gninam, arises, The وم مل د‎ of this form of Saéti, 
will be as follows. Now, the disciple will be pious towards 
the Stea-(fndnis; will possess a gnénam which will make 
him feel that he must know the three eternal entities ] Path, 
Pasu, Pisam) which are revealed in the divine Akamam,; 
will have veirdkkiyom, a religious zeal, which will lead him 
to say that the world, as the bod , ete, formed from Aféyei, 
must be thrown off; will have a: esire for mutts, liberation ; 
a have no fear of births; will have a aii Ne t for this 

ae ane that of the Indra’s realm ; will hia ip 

al} thirst, which will. prompt him to say: en 

eT T obtain Siva-yndnam? when shall 1 eseape from this 

thraldom [of the Tattuvam]? who will reveal to me Siva- 

| en pod In seeking the things of the Giver of gndinam, he 

be distressed, like the hungry man who seeks the dis- 

Suge of food, and like the blind man his wanders at mid- 

in the hot season, seeking for wate 

is. fiviredera- ابا‎ pecs sal als a i -fold Sorel 
opment): according to the degree in w ع‎ soul is 

pared for it, by-the removal of its malam. Ree four: fold 


cust inction depends OD four particulars in the progress of 
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Nors,—The pegncha-euth are five purifying ceremonies. which 
form a pone every .ممم‎ These ure: 1, Teko-~rutti (Cgaeg 8), 
purification of the body. This is effected by bathing, and the use of 
certain montiram, 2. Attuma-mtti (986106 65)), purification of 
the soul, or mind, preparatory to other service. ‘This ceremony con- 
sists, chiefly, in the suppression of the breath, and in the mental 
repetition of mantiram, 3. Tiraviya-sufti (27a? w«g 6), the cleans- 
ing of utensils, and of flowers and other offerings, This is done by 
sprinkling water, by repeating mantiram, etc, 4. Lingha-ewtti 
(@efiee22), the purifying eesti to Siva-lingam, in the 
temple, This consists in removing the old flowers, ett, with which 
the sacred emblem has been adorned, bathing and anointing it, and 
in applying fresh flowers and other offerings, with the appropriate 
mantiram, §, Mantire-euiti (we Sree), Puritfing by the use 
of the pugnchdtbaram, in certain forms. In this case, the first three 
letters, a, بس بس‎ in the form of Gm, are prefixed to all the several 
formulas wed ; and all the letters, na, ma, ai, ed, yo, the last devel- 
oped form of these mysterious symbols, are changed in their relative 
promise and affixed to the formulas: thus, Sivedya nama, meaning, 
1 worship Sivan. 

This Airiber-course being completed, ftvira-Sath-nipditham 
arises. ‘This is as follows. He [Sivan in the Guru] will 
make known [to the disciple] the real meaning of the 
ashddingka-yokam (gas. mpaGuracd), the eight observances 
of the Yak, will make him renounce, as very bad, the six 
sensual passions, namely, kanmam, lust Let avarice, 
sensuality, madness or anger, and envy], will fix his atten- 
tion in meditation, and will cause him to be absorbed in 
samathi, abstract meditation. This is fiviram [fivira-Satt- 
nipitham |. 

Nore.—The ashddngka-yikem are eight essential parts of the 
form of worship which the regular YG4i must practice. These eight 

are عم‎ follows. 

1. Famam (@)wo), refraining from all carnal appetites, from 
lust, covetousness, theft, murder, and lying; and subduing the senses. 

2, Niyomam ) 4 ,[ضعه‎ voluntary observances, as those of pen- 
ance, purity, and study and meditation on the Tattuvam; the wor- 
ship of the gods; and the cultivation of ه‎ cheerful mind. 

3. Athanam (986710), position in meditation, This involves 
body, and for other purposes which are indicated by the esoteric 
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“be made known to those who have pass thtough the three 
‘stig 3, sarithe, kirikel and wii ieee ich give spotless fame. 
١ he four Satinipddham are عد‎ follows. 1 

_ When souls secure, by means of the charity, and other 
good deeds, 0 Sin ‘through a succession of births, an 
adjustment of their Jaimam, and, by the removal of malam, 
Are prepared for deliverance, then, the Satti-nipdtham of 
Sivan exists [i ت‎ Sivan’s قاع‎ will change her form, and 
reveal herself, in accordance swith the state and wants of the 
soul as it advances in the divine life]. This [.S تدده‎ 
is four-fold. These distinctions,. which depend on the regu- 
dar and successive 00 Preparition by the removal of 
the mata, are marked by the fo lowing terms, Viz: sentan 

(wisi), slow; mantataram (witserd), more alow; firirem 
(Pallet), rapid; دجمت"‎ (Pel ب(فمعو‎ more rapid. 

__ Nore.—Tiram, am, as here taed, is a termination borrowed from the 
1 ako ihe comparative deg It is by the aid of Sati 
in her varied forms, calle Satti-nipdtham, that the soul makes this 
advancement in preparation for final deliverance, complete redemption. 
_ The fruit of this Sadt-nipditham, is as follows, In the 
three stages, serither kiribet and yokem, it gradually purifies 
the words, thoughts and conduct, and fits the soul fe [the 
eourse in] gndnam. He who possesses manfa-Sutti-nipdtham 
is distinguished for his piety and devotion in the sacred 
ed Pa and with his priest. Then Sivan, abidin in the 
skillful priest, will administer to him samaya-fidche, the 












Mitiatory sacrament, and conform his words, mind and con- 
duct to the appropriate work of sarithet 3 
At the completion of this stage of sarithe!, maniatara-— 
Satt-nipitiam arises. This is as follows. Here comes t 
هد‎ connection with saritie’, which possesses the piety above 
mentioned, a gndnam which says hat Siva-pitsel (Rarpjene), 
worship of Sivan, mnst be performed [prompts the disciple 
to the performance of Siva-piisei].. Then Sivan, abiding in 
the teaching priest, will administer viseshe-tidcher, the con- 
firmatory sacrament, and will make known to the disciple 
that method of worshipping Sivan [= Sire-pitser’] which 
involves pagncha-sutti (ugsseé@), the five purifications, and 
thus shape his words, mind and sets to the Spiritual and 
ternal performance sa ee This is nianiafaram [mean- 
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and pdivam, merit and demerit, is Sakala-Avaite, The soul 
must eat, at one time, the two results [of its Aanmam), pun 
niyam and pivam, which connect with former births that 
never let go this Sekala-Avattei. The fruit resulting from 
eating [experience of good and evil] in former births, is 
called sagnchitham ; pirdrattam is that, froit [of Lanmam] 
which is now ready to be eaten and ended; dkdmiyam 1s 
that fruit which arises while one is eating [while he 1s peat 
ing through the experience of pirdratiam]. These three 
kanmam will leave one, by the aid of Sivan who makes 
them to cease. Accordingly, when they [these three] are 

ually balanced, then, Arul herself, who 1s called Ttrotha- 
Sati a name distinctive of her character in which she pos- 
sesses anger that she had not from eternity, and, as long as 
there exists kanmam to be cancelled, obscures souls so that 
they cannot see Sivan, and leaves them in naraham (sz), 
heli or suvatkam (#@,5a.), the paradise of Indra—[then 
Arui] will graciously unite herself with souls, in order to 
give them salvation [final deliverance from kanmam). The 
good Satti-nipitiam («¢8#@uraw) will then shine. 


‘This stanza explains the operation of Sakala-Avattei, the 
three kinds of kanmam, the balancing of the kanmam for 
their removal, and the great grace of Arul. 


Deliverance of the Soul from the Bondage of tts Organism, tn- 
eluding A te of the Satti-nipitham nin Sutta-Avatter. 
The Suatti-nipitiam, which is worthy to be sought, is of 

four kinds [or degrees, according to the stage whiek the dis- 

ciple has attained to]. The way in which it possesses these 

‘different characters} is by the Sufta-Avaftei, which is that 

Vessiition of the human organism] in which God, the pos- 

seasor of qndna-nadenm (@srersi_ab), the wisdom-dance, who 

stands as the arivu, understanding, of those who are fitted 
to enter the i Sic gnina-paitham, stage of gndnam, 
will appear in a divine form, and establish the soul in Arw/, 
eo that the Agvala-Avattei, in which is great delusion, and 
the Sakala-Avatte’, in which there is great uncertainty and 
error, may not adhere to it—the state in which He will re- 
move the malam, The Séstiram require that these things 
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ft entire skin with ع ا ال‎ An analo- 





gical proof that the soul leaves and disregards the body with 


Which it-has been familiar, is had in the manner in which 
oviparous animals leave NONE, na lene shells}. An illns- 
trative proof that the soul has no knowledge, in its s@kkuma- 
Gham, of what it has done in its *tala-@kam, is had in the 
fact that one forgets, in Sy elie he has done when awake, 
The intrinsic qualitiesof the Vittiyd-Tuttwwam, which have 
been mentioned in connection with the stiila-zkam, will be 
united also with the sikiuma-@kam, The divine dkamam 
teach that souls, having been united with bodies which are 
formed in accordance with their kanmeam, and having gone 
through their required experience [in heaven, hell, or else- 
where, according to their Lenmam], will, by the grace of 
Sod return again to the earth, | 
_ Here we have a summary account of the Tattuyam, of the 
soul's connection With them, and of its leaving and taking 
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.111 الله 
Of the Four Orders of Beings, and the Number of their Matrices,‏ 
There are four orders of developed beings, viz: the egg-‏ - 
born; the sweat-born; the seed-born: the womb-born, Of‏ 
these, there are, of immovable things, one million, nine‏ 
hundred thousand varicties; of creeping things, one mil-‏ 
lion five hundred thousand; of gods, one million one hun-‏ 
dred thousand; of things from water, one million; of flying‏ 
things, one million; of four-footed things, one million; of‏ 
human beings, nine hundred thousand. These are the sev-‏ 





‘eral classes usually mentioned. These requi all together, 
8 لد‎ four hundred thousand 0 Thess ars 






The last ten stanzas treat of matters belonging to the 
Sakala-A vatiei. | 

| _ Of the Soul in the Sokala-Avattei. 
_ That state of the soul in which it passes through the above 
mentioned matrices, by deaths and irths, and in which, by 
God’s direction, it receives and experiences its punniyam 
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Further explanation of the Elements, _ 

The Veistshikan and others say that sound is the property 
of @kdsam only; that it does not belong to the other four 
Elements; and that there is no sound, except that which: 
exists by the proper action of dhdsam, Now, since a divers 
ity of sound is distinctly heard; as, the echo in dhdsam, 

iher; rustling, etc., in vdyu, sir; crackling, ete, i yu, 
fire; dashing, ete., in@ppu, water; rattling, ete. in pirudiam, 
earth: and since, in the Akamam,sound is ascribed. to the 
five Elements, therefore, his [the Veistshikan’s] statement ia 
not true. 

Touch is the property of four Elements [dhdsam being 
excepted]. To piruthuvt and véyu belong touch, heat an 
cold; to yu, touch and heat; to appu, touch and cold. 
Form, [visibility] isthe property of @yu, appu and mirutiwen. 
The form of @yu is red and shining; the form of appu is 
whiteness; st the form of piruthuet is that of whiteness, 
and many other forms, the most importafit of which is that 
of gold. Appu and piruthut possess the property of taste. 
Appu has one taste, sweetness ; and يدم‎ bas six (vie: 
0ن‎ or 0 rar parece or art 

ity, and pungency]. Piruthwrt aleo possesses good and bad 
smell. ‘these t things may be found in many of the Akamam. 


In the last two stanzas, twenty-five of the Tattuvam. are 
explained, viz: the Elements, the لد‎ Organs, the 
3 Vital Airs, the Organs of Action, and the Rudimental 
, Elements. 





Condition of the Soul in its Organiem. 


Uebel uti fof the soul] may be considered as com- 
posed of thirty-six Tattuvam. Of these, the five Siva-Zut- 
tuvam are called Sudte-Tuttuvam, Pure Tattuyam; the seven 
Lee oan are called Suttisutta-Tutturam, both Pure 
and Impure T'attuvam; and the twenty-four Attuma-7attuvam 
are called. Agutta-7attuvam, Impure Tattuvam. The 
stands in the midst of these Tattuvam, which hold it افيه‎ 
fascinate and bewilder it. When this entanglement of the 
رو‎ with which the soul is united in great sorrow, comes 
to be dissolved, then, the soul will leave its stila-ékam, and 
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properties. There is, therefore, no necessity for the P 

tie ans. So amy the SMiredkan and Ni Vestn 

Now, ‘if the Elements are the Perceptive pp بجأ‎ [the 

Organs] should perceive only their own patlize 

But it is notso. ‘These Organs Dyfi dueriinate + other 

Elements than their own, and their Kiam, and the kanmam 

which are going and coming, and the various kinds of good 

and the essential and eternal relation of the Xunam, attribute 

[or essential property J, and Avni (eee), subject. There- 
the Perceptive Organs are not etiects of the Elements 

[elemental phenomena). 

Further a arene of the Organs of Action, 

_ Because there is the performance of eee en ns speak- 

ing رماع‎ there must be Organs of Action here there is 

n-of Action, there قز‎ no operation. But, if action is 

the deh, reason [proof] of the existence of Organs of Action, 

then, ths twitehin of the eye-brow, etc, as it is an action, 

must have for i f an Organ of Action, — Thus, thou must 












admit many Organs of Action. So says the Sérwihan. As 


a of touch pervades the whole body, so all these 
the whole body. Hence, the twitching of 


te ey e eye-br rows, ond all such actions thou “mayest know, are 


Nn proper work) of the pam, or other Organs. 
Since these [O oh ke are conjoined with action, they are 
called [Organs of] tanmam, action [Kanméntiriyam). 
Respecting the five Elements. 
The before-mentioned five Elements, as مله‎ ete., con- 


‘stitute the bases of the five Perceptive Org قلا‎ 870/711 
ete, and shine in bodies with which souls ave been united 





ig to their ive kanmam, as the way [or means] 


by which ‘souls apprehend the five vishayam (fess), sensi-‏ ظ 


ble images [the udimental Elements} which are essentially 
united in these bases [i Elements]. In reference to the 
way in which these Elements live and operate, in external 
things: dAdsam fornishes the basis [or locality] in which all 
the Jements unite, and is continuons, without interstices ; 

possesses great mobility, and unites the whole; yt‏ رقن 
jossesses heat, and burns anc brings all things into the same‏ 
a@ppu is cool, and softens; purwthuvr is hard, and sup-‏ ;1 


pau every thing 
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e means by which, respectively, the Organs of 
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Nobody like me, It is the business of both putt and akar 
kiram to make sure [to determine]. Is akangkdram, then, 
necessary /—loes not Pulti embrace it? They are distinct. 
Putti is that which discriminates [gives distinct ideas of 
objects presented in sensations. Atengkiram, by means و‎ 
اسار‎ certifies [the soul] respecting things without; and the 
objects perceived within [or idens obtamed], it unites with 
the soul [appropriates to the soul], and makes one feel sure 
that he ate, that he did, eto. 

Jfanam has two functions. One is, to stand within and 

roduce sangkatpam (smapu), attention, and vikatpam 
(eu), discrimination; the other is, to stand without, 

-and give the power of sensation to the Perceptive Organs. 
The-operation of sanghkatpam is as follows. Though one of 
the Perceptive Organs, an object of sense, and the soul, be 
united on one point, yet, if manam inclines to another ob- 
ject, the Perceptive Gnean will have no action [receive no 
impression]. Afonam seeurea functional power [or action] 
to these Organs. 

_In some of the Akamam, four Antakaranom are men- 
tioned, In some of the Akamam, manam and sitiam are 

declared not to be distinct. ظ‎ 
Herein, akangkdram, manam and sitiam, are explained. 

XLV. 
Respecting the ‘Perceptive Organs, and the Organs of Action, 

‘The Rudimental Elements, satiem, parisam, rijpam, rasam 
and kantam, come to the five Perceptive Organs [in sensa- 
tions], as objects fitted to be joined with them [archetypal 
forms of external objects, necessary to sensation]. The Five 
Vital eee vesanamy, kemanem, iénam, vikatpam and dnan- 
Action perform their functions. 

Further sa) secon. of the Perceptive Organs. 

Are these Perceptive Organs necessary? Since the five 
[Organs], as the ear, بماك‎ receive their appropriate objects, 
and since these objects [in the sense in ‘aha they are ap- 
prehbended—as Rudimental Elements] are the Aunam, essen- 
tinl properties, of the five gross Elements; therefore, the 
Elements themselves constitute the eye and عم نه‎ 
and apprehend the objects of sense which are their essenti 
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From atenmam are developed ten pavakam. From agngnd- 
nam spring sixty-four pavakam. From aveiriktiyam spring 
one hundred pivakam. From @neisuveriyeam are pre ane 
eight pdvakam, The pévakam of ليام‎ amount to one hun- 
dred and fourteen, Thus, aceording to what is said in the 
Akamam, the pdvakam of نيام‎ include six hundred and 
fourteen varieties, How, then, is it, that in this work the 
number of the pdvakam of putti, is stated [as above] to be 
fifty? This isin aecordance with an explanation given in 
some of the Akamam, in which fifty particulars, included in 
the expression “ Adsat-pivokem,” are mentioned as the 
products of نيام‎ [These include several of the Tattuvam, 
various spiritual or supernatural developments, and other 
ings, natural and fanciful.]| Moreover, the six hundred 
fourteen varieties of pévekam are included in the suc- 
et expression, “ pagne/disat-pivakam,” 
Thus are enumerated the products [effects] of the Kunam, 
and also the products of putts. , 


XLIV. : 
Respecting Akangkiram, Manam end Sittam: 

Akangkdram possesses the principle which leads one to 
feel that there is no other one m the-world equal to himself 
and is the seed of never fniling pride; it ali directs: the 
course of pirdne-viyu, which exists in the body that was 
formed for [in accordance with) kanmam. Manam is that 
which is necessary, whenever [the soul] tastes the objects of 
sense by means of the Perceptive Organs, to complete the 
effect [of such objects], which they themselves could not do. 
This it accomplishes by assuming the form of desire, which 
as before and unites with those objects [secures attention 
to them]; and thus it always gives a clear, distinct impres- 
sion. ملم‎ is only thought. It is not correct to distin- 
guish this siffam as different from manam which comes and 
causes doubt [i. نع‎ gives sensation complete, but does not 
‘give full 5-0-0 ofan sence Op | 
Farther explanation of akangkéram and manam.. 

‘The function of atengkdram is three-fold, viz: sivenam 
(@w#eris), that which receives [gives appetite for] food, drink, 
‘ete.; sanghirapam (e@@ru18), that which decides in every 
‘thing [choice, volition]; keruvam (Q@agrens), that which SAYS: 
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~The Mukkunam are mixed one with another [i. كت‎ each 
containg the three], making sdituwikam of siittuntkam; rdsa- 
tham of sittuvikam; timeatham of sdtfuvikam, and “هه‎ on. 
تنا ساقم‎ of sittuvikam dreads famine, and has great eager- 
‘ness for wealth. Aésatham of sittuvikam strives for mutts, 
liberation, while it prompts to renounce family, and embrace 
the Ganges fi. ع‎ leads to ascetic life]. Téimatham of امسق‎ 
conv includes desire and effort in the heavenly way, without 


renouncing family and embracing the Ganges. Adsatham of 





nisalhem: 1s a propensity to be at work without cessation, 
united with a desire for action [Lanmam). Sittankam of 
risatham gives alms, with grace [or kindness] to every body. 
Tématham of résatham coutemns these things, and leads to 
wicked conduct. Tiimatham of tamatham includes mental 
delusion, contempt, sin, lust, fear, and sadness. Addsethem 
of timatiam does what ought not to be done, eats what 
ought not be eaten, is merry, and easily displeased. Nittu- 
vikam of timatham leads to the worship of the lesser gods, 
who operate as mentioned in the Abamam and Vitham, 

Tt is thus, that Awnem is said to be without number, عفنا‎ 
cause it possesses the nature of being intinitely expanded. 

A further explanation of puiti. 

Arniyatiam is that state [of لم لصم‎ in which the 
Three Anam lie oe pe like the seed [or germ] of 
the plant in the bud. Anothe 
is that im which they exist developed as three, but equal and 
without jarring, just as the manghkuram (soa aad) is developed 
from the germ in the bud. ‘The diversified Awnam exist in 
different proportions in putff and other Tattuvam, In putti, 
risatiam and timatham are subordinated, and sittumka- 
kunom is predominant. The effects of putt! are ten, viz: 
tunmam (serine), charity; gndnam, wisdom: veirdkkiyam 
,زمه لامر نمك"‎ disregard to worldly things: eisweariyam 
ا‎ prosperity; aéanmam (sere), want of cbar- 
ity, injustice; agngndnam (gy sse;rerv), want of wisdom; 
averititvan بزفس ها عر نه ععس)‎ passion for the world; ane: 
suvariyam ) ,(قيه بهي ججة بو‎ poverty. From this fanmam are 
developed ten pteakam. From, gudnam arise one hundred 
and eighty gxivakam. From verdktiyam, sixty-four pdva- 
kam arse, From ¢isuvariyam arise one hundred and sey- 
enty-six pdvakam, which are called panchatti (u@=s8), 
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وميه اد‎ thous ete which completely 
pervades the t tie 





oughts, words and deeds; and ada 





2), cruelty for a severity of manner and, temper 
Inanifested] in thought, word and deed. The other is ééma- 
tham, This involves in itself kacwravam (#ejcans), great 
arrogance, that egotistic pride which leads one to say: There 
are none so greatas 1 : and anniyam (gwereAuw), strange- 
hess, a propensity to do what is not proper. Thus, the six 
Aunam here specified, unite with the Muktunam in their 
proper order, so as to complete the pune classes, These 
nine Kupam, which sow the seeds of pleasure and pain, are 

* 1 771,06 of the Mukkunam, 15 an unfailing light, 
and, cou 






ting [with the soul], is ever active in causing it 
2 pleasure and pain [the fruit of its hanmam). 
satham carries with it the propensity to worldly occupa- 
tion, which isthe sphere in which the soul receives those 
pleasures that are usually praised [desired], Jtmatham re- 
eeives and holds all the various objects of sense that crowd 
upon one [gives a relish for them, and brings the soul under 
their influence}. Putti has that connection [with the soul] 
which makes sure Lares a distinct idea of] the innumerable 
‘objects of sense, and has the way of presenting them [to the 
soulj in many relations; and, by the grace cf God, it devel- 
ope the fifty pivatam (wea) ] —tittem (Ganpouw)], devel- 
‘Opments, 


120 ce 





_ Again, we here give,a further explanation of the Kunam, 
and of putt, 0 

_ It is stated in the Akomom, that the variations of the 
1 Anam are manifold, The products [effects] which 
are natural to sittuvtkam, are the Sllowing. viz: courage; 
firm command; uprightness; lightness; joy; meekness; 
cleanness; concord; restraint; well-doing: sieeve: mild- 
ness; grace; mercy; and many more. ‘The operations natu- 
ral to résatham are the te viz: cruelty; robbery; 
effort at greatness; hanghtiness; disquietude; creativeness - 
destitution of grace; changefulness; arrogance; and many 
more, The nataral operations of fimatham, are the follow- 
ing, viz; narrow-mindedness; preat wickedness; calumny; 
arrogance; drowsiness; laziness; dislike; stupidity; and 
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to this article], and when he has examined the 


five Vi Tottuvam, as kalet, ete, then 

alan, . iy te as the desired Abnindon declare, "Th The 
Sfukhunam, Three Kunam, are developed from pirahirutht, 
which produces [or constitutes} the avviyatiam, in i whicle the 
dissivetion of the [Three] Aunam does not exist, and from 
which is developed the class of powers which give instruc- 


tion to souls [the Antakaranom, Intellectual Organic Faoul- 


ties]. In thik way they [the learned] distinguish the Afitk- 
kunom, viz: sittuvike-dinam, risatha-kunam, and timatha- 
kunam. With each of these, two other Awnam are united, 


Nore.— The soul bears the تيل‎ of purtshan only while in this 
particular Tattuvam, where it is subject to the first five VFittiyd- 
Tatteram. When it has escaped from this entanglement—passed 
say the six Attwrd (see stanza X.), it will have thrown off the 

of purwshan, and received that of Siva-apam, and will thus 
“site a Sivan. 


Further explanation of pirakiruthi. 

The Séngiayar assert that the Tattuvam Kunam, which is 
the cause of putli, is averyatiom, That is not correct; for 
te n that case], since there are several Aunam, there would 

but one اعطاق‎ [from several causes]. Prrakiruth:, which 
is the sole cause of these [Kunam)], is avwiyattam, The 
kayar maintain that pirakiruthi is eternal. But that is not 
correct; for, as it is multifariously varied among all classes 
of souls, 3 it ig not eternal [is perishable} like an earthen ves- 
sel. Hence, its cause for source] is Méyei. 





Herein are mentioned the function of purusha-tattuvam, 
the nature wo rr a and the way in which the Muthu. 


nam are dey 
ALITI. 
feespecting the two subordinate Kunam developed from each of 
the Three Kunam. 


One of the [Three] Avnam, whieh are inealeulably rich ! 
in develo nen rere is sittuxikam. This combines in iteel pira- 


sata [=gndnam)], light, and labuthei مدع نه(ق)‎ 
Brie aa tleness) in hoo ad لوجر د ادر‎ 
other ظ قد‎ udes viyipirutht (umd 5S), 
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shes, and causes one to experience, arthritis and other ex- 
Beng diseases, which remove desire [or relish] . 
71 | : 

"Ex; lanation of jvilem, | Wscrart فنا‎ 
Ad‘am, time, causes the existence of youth, childhood and 
age; and births and deaths do not exist except in ddiam : 
and the fruits toe د‎ of the six seasons, have no exist- 
ence except in kdlam. Therefore, the تك ع 7 لف 0ع بوتس دك‎ 








aceptic, and the Putton  )برغعصدت(‎ Buddhist, who deny the 
existence of dalam, are here confuted, ~ 

_ Because this Ad/am, according as it directs the things of 
the world, exists in the three-fold state of past, fotame nny 
resent; therefore, the Netipisikan اكه نمع مع)‎ cir) ] مر والح‎ 
Alam is eternal, are here confuted. For that which is eter. 
nal must be one; and that which is materia! and many [eom- 
posed of parts], like earthen vessels, is perishable. 
_ Because this مواق‎ controls events In union with Stra- 
Sati, the Gléswravlthi (Geis xan B) [who hold that kdlam 
is God] are confuted; for what is taterial cannot itself 








The Akamam. teach that, when the Tattnvam are devel- 
oped, hales is developed after ووس تدا‎ and niyaths - yet, in this 
_ work, when the development of the Tattuvam is méntioned, 
kalei is mentioned first, ‘The Teason of this is, that no effect 
can be produced unless’ Aled first partially removes dnava- 
malam, and causes the Airiyd-Sotti of the soul to shine, 


XLT. 

Respecting Purushan, Pirakiruthi, and the Mukknnam. 

When the soul is bound in the five [ Vuttipd-Tattuvam, as 
kalei, and comes to experience sound and the other ob- 
_Jeets of the Perceptive Organs, the learned in the Akamam 
denominate it purusha-tatiewam =purushan), | When one, 
in the excellent mirnina-fidche’ [—onénd- ‘wultiri, see stanza 
X.], has explored [understood and renounced vittiyd-haley 
[=witler, one of the five Ale’; see stanza 5 : and note 
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person to receive exactly in accordance with the character 
of his own doings, Adlem, which is usually y د‎ a3 
three-fold, chel-kaiam, past time, veru-bdlem, future time, 
and nita/-bilam, present time, will attach [to souls] the limit 
[results] of past time, the fruit of present time, and what- 
wo is -new in future time. God's Saf coGperates in these 


ent follows a further explanation of rétam, niyathi and 


In order that there may arise to souls, whose Airiyd-Satté 
is illaminated by kalet, and whose Gndna-Satfi ia illuminated 
by هماس‎ desire [relish] for the pleasures of sense, rddkamy 
is developed from dale. Is the Tattuvam nitam needed, or 
will the objects of sense themselves create this desire? The 
objects of sense will not themselves create this desire; be- 
‘cause, though old men recognize these objects distinctly, yet 
they have no relish for them [i. .ع‎ for those objects or pleas- 
ures which the sensualist delights in]. Then, will not that 
dislike [to malam] which is food to pulté, create this desire? 
That [dislike] ia the grief [affection] of putt; therefore, it 
will not lead the soul to sensual and other pleasures. It is 
like the offensive smell in the dish from which asafoctida 
has been removed, and which cannot be put to any use. 
That being the case, will not that grief [of putt’] produce 
desire [relish for carnal pleasure}? It does not possess it 
[that quality or power]. For, in that case, those [affections], 
operating separately, at one time, would produce endless 
desires. These a person could not at once understand. 
Therefore, the réka-latinvam is necessary to excite desire. 

Explanation of the niyathi-taituvim, 

If niyatht had no existence, then one would be liable to 
experience the kanmam of another; just as, in the time of 
anarehy, the strong will carry off the crop which another has 
د00‎ But is niyatht necessary? Will not Aanmam itself 

letermine for order this matter]? Aanmem gives-pleasure 
and pain; beside this, it determines nothing. Will not the 
نكر‎ of Sivan [Siva-Saiti] determine [the experience of 
souls}? She produces no effects. [in ame except through 
the instrumentality of some ‘l'attuvam. If she could direet 
these matters, there would be no need of other Tattuvam., 
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out the way in which the soul's Kiriyd-Saih’ comes into an 

perative connection with it. When putt’ seizes the sensa- 
tions [objects of the Perceptive Organs] which are had by 
the aid of manam, and hands then over to witter then witter, 
standing between diltuma-qndnem and putti, comes byes them 
to the soul], instead of the soul’s apprehending them itself 
But do not these [powers] themselves perform these fane- 
tions? ~The Sati of the pure one [Sivan] comes and stands’ 
in union with them, and effects/these results, 





A farther xplanation of ماما‎ and vitter is here subjoined. 
Inasmuch as kalei isan invisible power of the soul, it stands 


as the basis for its experience of pleasure and pain, As the 
earthen vessel, when heated in the fire, becomes prepared 
for union with wax, so the soul, when in union with اننا‎ 
becomes fitted to experience pleasure and pain [according to 
— When عامط‎ has removed a little inava-malam, and caused 
‘the soul's Airiyd-Sutt to shine [operate], then Gndina- Sats 
ig also made manifest; yet, because this Gniéna-Soti cannot 
apprehend the objects of sense without the instrumentality 
of one of the Greans, this Vitiipi-Tottuvam [=wvitte’] is de- 
veloped from kaiei, in order that the Gndna-Sathi may be 
able to perceive objects of sense. When the soul, in union 
with the Perceptive Organs, perceives saltem, and the other 
Rudimental Elements, then, putti is the instrament. When 
the soul apprehends the objects perceived by [or united in] 
putt, then, vitier is the instrument, ) 
__ Herein is explained how, by the aid of the four Vitkkeu, 
the five Siva-Zatheam give uni rstanding to the soul, and, 
222 رمملم‎ the functional effects of kalet and عات‎ 4 


Htespecting three of the Vittiya-Tattuvam, viz; Rikam, Niyathi 
and Kalam, 

Hékam, difficult to be described, will stand for exist] in 
what souls have i aay instead of the kanmam a 
they produce, and will create [in them] a desire for what 
the hive not yet obtained. Niyathi will determine, and 
nak sure to souls, their respective kanmam, which they 
have each performed with love or desire; just as kings, 
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it contains in itself the archetypes from whence are devel- 
oped the various letters [of the Sanskrit alphabet]. Tt con- 
tains these letters [in their archetypes As ms] which can- 
not be apprehended by putt, and which are without any 
vocal distinction; and, concealing the way in which the 
forms of the several letters are developed it becomes; in 
sittam, wri, understanding [to the soul], just ns the pea- 
cock [with the five radical eviors] is formed in the egg, of 
which the fluid mass possessed the germ, and principle of 
vivification. Moallimet [matlima-vablu), uniting with pirdéna- 
wiye [in صاب‎ the remion of the heart], by the aid ‘of pruttr 
develops, in their order, the forms of the letters and their 
لاا الت‎ ties: and then, passing upwards, without the 

irs perceiving it [i. ¢ not yet possessing the function of 
pies stunds in the neck [eoppencm | and gives the percep- 
tion of sound within [to the soul). With vettari-vdbku are 
joined uihdna-wiyn, and, also, pirina-vdyu; then, when a 
sound is: heard by the organ of the ear, this rekari will 
speak [cause one to speak] the sound which was perceived 

0 to one the power of speech]. 

, These Vakku, in the Sutte-uttued (e¢e0ener\, Pure Attuvd, 
live ‘as sikkuma-@kam; in the Misira-atiued (ARrnggarn), 
Mixed Atferd, they live as stila-ftham; and in the Asutta- 
كانه وركرة عرخرج بع تنا ار‎ Impure Atti, they live as very 
gross stitla-ttham, 

‘Nore.—For an explanation of the Atfuvd, see stanza X. above, 
and note appended to this article, The three conditions of the At 
fitvd here specified, each of which is a system, or connected set, of 
Tattuvam, seem to depend on the stage of development, and on the 
Telative influence, of the three classes of Primary Tattuvam, the Siva-, 


the Vittiyd-, and the Atluma-Tattweam, 
AL. 
Lhe Way tn which the Soul is rendered Intelligent, 


In this way [as follows], the learned say, will gnd@nam, 
hich is fitted be shine by the agency of Sut Vittet and the 
reat of the five [Siva-7oltuvam), and which is spoken ge 
means of the four Vakiu, unite, through the grace of God, 
ا‎ {pith the soul], instead of the armwu by which 
souls [naturally] understand. ‘The kale which is developed 
from Asutta-nuiyei, removes a little dnave-malam, and points 
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kales and other Tattnvam, and Sfdyei, which is prior tothem 
[i بع‎ the elemental Tattuyam, which are afterwards devel- 
oped, are from eternity in connection with souls], The way 
ic _[or understanding] of the soul shines 
forth, by means of the pure, the mixed, and the impure Tat- 
tuvam, which are of a nature different [from that. of soul], 
18 like the Jamp's shini by means of the oil, the wick, the 
vessel which contains ese, and the stick which supports 
the whole. ‘To prevent souls associating with [being illu- 
a Sie Arul with which they are in connection, 









‘a-malam shrouds them in darkness, If one examines 
u nds @pava-malam and méyei, which thus con- 


inava-ma 
tend with ench other, he will see that they are like darkness 
ight, al للحم عمس‎ which thus gives place [to 
ight of the Tattuvam}, hol 
١ Nore.—Tho author having thus presented the doctrine of the 
the ne essity of its being brought forth into action in its developed 
‘Organism, in order to its emancipation from the bondage of dmare- 
jalam, he ext proceeds to describe this organism, stating the order 
din which the Tattuvam are developed, their mutual relations, their 
functions, ete. These specifications extend through several stanzas, 
© who are interested to understand this department of Hindt- 


ism, will do well to compare these statements with what has been 
presented on this subject in Articles Land IL of this volume. 

_ Again, the way in which the four Viikku, as siikkiinam 
sikkumer) ete, are developed and operate, is as follows, 
puxkuma-vakku is developed from Vintu-Sattt, which shines. 
in mildthdram [—turiydthithan), This [vdi:tu] passes into 
turnpam. [the second of the Ascending States of the sou 



















sty ظ‎ 
it of this relation to them from 


[it can be removed in no other way ]. 
soul's connection with @nava-malam and mdéyei, from eternity, and 
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also, ع‎ lamp, and the indeseribable urivu, undeveloped un- 


derstanding [to the soul], 
tn the last four stanzas, the existence of dnava-malam is 


Development of the Vakkeu completed. 
Peisanti-vikku is developed from sukkuma-vikku, in turi- 
yam, and passes into ماه‎ the next Avatiet above, Here 








—4n which the wisdom. 


‘and there, by the nature of the soul, becomes a Nitiam, an 
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which there is in deciding the question fof priority] between 
the palm-tree and its seed, which cannot be settled. How is 
it, then, that those who were pure [unentangled in malam] 
become associated with the [two] malam which you speak 
of? It is in the customary, natural way. Then, why speak 
of liberation, saying that these ena may quit is soul}? 
Do you say, when the Vitiyd-Jottuvam are combined with 


a 


the soul, so a5 to give it understanding, that they, without 


revealing the soul's understanding, do clearly make bodies, ' 


ete., manifest? that when these Vittiyi-Tattuvam have left it 
[the soul] in athitiam, it will have no understanding? and 
that that state is one of pure ignorance? Now, that state 
of ignorance the exalted in understanding declare to be 


dnova-malam, | | 
The proof of the existence of this malum is given in the 
next stanza. 


XXXVI. 
The Existence of Anava-malam Proved. 


Because thou [the soul | artignorant of the gnénam [= Aruf] 
which exists complete, as not other than thyself, and which, 
until @nava-malamn is matured eaucalien makes children, 
friends, ete, who are not real, like thyself, appear as reali- 
ties; and because, when that Aru! [= qndnam] unites with 
thee [shines in its true light], then thou understandest thine 
‘old nature in which God Himself exists as all [the eole 
source of understanding, action, red Pea until that 
Aruf shines forth, dyava-malam holds such a position that 
the soul cannot know any thing of its own existence. Méyet 
and kanmam will change as to their connection [with the 
soul], leaving and returning. But as this drave-malam is 
coéxistent with the soul, it will not, like mééyeci and kanmam, 
leave and again seize upon it. Therefore, none could know 
that dnava-malem exists, without that Arul which the mind 
cannot grasp; and, hence, thou [the objector] couldest not 
know its truth. | 


‘Tn order tothe removal of the énava-malam mentioned 
FOL 1¥, oo 
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have no connection with it. There- 


re, the soul, when thus united with @neva-malam, is not 


distinguishable from it,.just as a large eye, enveloped in 
darkness, is as the darkness itself It has, in itself, no way 
of escaping from this érava-malam, in which it is, from eter- 


This state is called. Kevala-Avaties, 
XXXV 


An Objection urgedl, denying the Flristence of Anava-malam. 
The Hikkiyavath (4 @wen®) and the Pésupathi (ureug) 


[Siva fats maintain that there is. no such thing as. dpava- 


malam existi in the Aévala-A wate, as you assert, The 






bodily frames, Leranam, gross organs, puvanam, 


organs of enjoyment and suffering, in 
merit and denverié which those souls 


uired in former births. In this [ see mdyet By their 
J repeatedly going and coming, and acquiring merit 


the instrumentality of [the four devel- 
anu, karanam, puvenam and pokam, I 


discover kanmam, In order that al the kanmem may be 
removed, God will, by His Arul, pat an end to all, as they 
are duly balanced. After that, t h 


6 malem will not touc 


: Then the soul, as before, will become the posses- 
“sor of great light. Such is the objection. 


XXXVI. 
Dificulty Explained, 


__Af iméyei and kanmam both coma into union with one [a 


pure [free from all entanglements), it 


fitted to give instr 





nity, thus absorbed, 


The كر‎ 





1 dance with the 


Fie Mee 





and demerit, through 


Opments from Afdyri] 


The 





soul] that was before 


48 impossible to tell which will be first [in uniting with the 
raat For, Lie a body from Mdyei forms a union 


always in accordance with [existing] 
it cannot be said, that mayet was be- 


wi the soul], it is 
71716711. Therefore, 


fore kanmam, In order to produce kanmam, it [the soul] 


erefore, it cannot be said, that kanmam 


This matter involves the same difficulty 


must take a body; th 
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and that of the murder of a Brahman, come up to be 
eaten by one at the same time; but, since they cannot both 
be eaten at the same time, God will appoint one to be eaten 
at some future time, and will cause the other to be experi- 
enced at once, Ba Sea ts eS ees 
the méyet [of the soul], will be ripened [prepared for use], 
and eons the time of another creation [or birth]. | 
The reason why both merit and demerit must be involved 
in one's kanmam, is the fact that both truth and falsehood 
combine in the cause for 00 1 a 
_ A more expanded view of this subject may be obtained 
from the Akamam. 


AXXIT. 
: fiespecting the Number of Malam. 

The learned mention five malam, One is dnava-malam, 
which exists from eternity, in connection with souls, so as 
to canse great obscurity; another is 7irdtidna-Saih, who 
stands associated with tmavc-malam, and prepares it for re- 
moval; another is mdye, which appears as tanu, the frame- 
work of the body, faranam, the external organs, puvena 
the localities, and m, the powers of enjoyment and 
suffering; the fourth is tanma-malam, which is manifest [or 
expands into) merit and demerit; and, finally, the Aradchi 
(f7:-&) [lit. collection, assemblage, etc.] of Maki-Mayei, 
which is connected with tanu, haranam, puvanam and pokam, 
for the purpose of making them operate. These five malam 
exist as one. They-will not cease of themselves. The Arul 
which will remove them, is obtained with difficulty, as those 
of exalted understanding will declare. 






The State of the Soul in its Material Abode, or Organism. 


Souls which are born from their various manifold matri- 
ces, are made subject to the three Avattier, These the learned 
know under the names of Aévalo-Avatier, Subola-Avatier and 
Sutéa-Aveiter, | 

The divine Akamam teach that, when in Aérala-Avattet, 
the soul has no use of the Vittiyd-Taituwam, and has neither 


1 3 9 
1 Wd | 
One kanmam cannot destroy another: the proper frnit of 
kanmam must unavoidably be eaten ; much of kanmam may 
be removed ‘by means of the dam am and Vétham. These 
points art bere txplatdio | | 
_ One's merit and demerit result from his thoughts, words 
and deeds, and are according to their character, One's gc: 
wired kanmeam csi بد بس‎ aide and either the merit or 
dainerit of aniotlior act [i.e. one deed cannot be made to 
balance another of an opposite qualit } As you may know 
by inquiry, one cannot avoid eatin (he fruit he has already 
gathered). But the Akamam and Vetham teach that, by 
‘means of certain deeds, other acts [i. ع‎ the accumulation of 
kanmam] may be prevented. If one acts in accordance 


Lt الاب اف‎ he, 















with these teachings, his acquired -anmem will cease [or 
Tun out}. This is a shield which keepe off future actions] 
obtained by purchase. Thus one may obtain profit by pur- 
“Chase, قد‎ well‘as by action. But can one remove all 12 
mam in this way [by purchase]? If he walks constantly, 
and perfectly, according to the rules of the Vetham and Aka- 
‘mam, many kanmam will be avoided. As the kanmam 
‘which does not thus leave one, must be eaten, the kanynam 
which is acquired in this process) will become a bond [or 
fetter] to entangle the sou saree 32 ' 








" A further account of this kanmam [tonma-nialam] is here 
‘Subjoined. It is eternal [coétaneous with the soul , like the 
se8ed and the See | plant, Moréoyer, it is three-fold, 
viz: that which is fitte to be eaten [experienced] in the 
visible birth [i. e. this world]; that which is fit to be eaten in 
the unseen birth; and that which should be eaten at some 
Spree” time. That which is suited to this birth, comes in 
_ the shape of withering sickness, which the doctors may cure; 
legal punishments; distress inflicted by enemies throngh the 
instrumentality of mantiram ; and other sorrows and joys 
which are experienced in this world. That kKanmam which 
is adapted to be eaten in the unseen birth [or worlds], is that 
which must be experienced either in Indra’s heaven, or in 
hell. That kanmam which must be ey ec at an ap- 
the Horse-eacrifice 


pointed time, is as follows. The fruit o 
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2. The sufferings which result-from the Elements, which 


are exclusively external, are principally the following seve 
viz: those which result from ماه يد‎ which عبطا ل‎ 


0 rain; those which are experienced from the severe 
: 


of the sun; those which come from 


| نا‎ 
those from thunder and lightning: Shiccnw hiclu:tnraanenitin 
t 


oppression among men; the evils of murder, This class is 
denominated dtii-pavuthikam ,زفه لكيه د قريي)‎ of material [or 
cored origin. ) 

3. ‘The sufferings incident to embodied soul [to men in 
their natural state] are two-fold, (1.) Those which belong to 
the body. These are such as are caused by rheumatic huo- 


mors; bilious humors; phlegmatic humors: putrid leprosy; 


dropsy j fever; affection of the joints and muscles; such as 
arise from enemies; from wild beasts; from muskitoes, flies, 


from connubial union and separation; from giants;‏ ؛ يماك 


from Gurus and gods; from penance; from mental labor; 
and from improper conduct resulting from the abundance of 
riches, (2.) Those which belong to the soul. These are: 
mental prief; distress at the loss of friends and riches; envy 
and vexation on witnessing the learning and wealth of an- 
other; inordinate desire for sensual objecta; anger. These 
two classes are denominated dthedimitam (gS uwargils:s), 
that which originates from souls. 
Operation of Kanmam further explained. 

Thy saying: I will now eat and remove the kanmam 
which 1 previously acquired, operates, like an existing kan- 
mam, to produce future births. For it is the pleasure or 
displeasure, involved in that postion, which prompts the 

is 


saying. الف‎ such pleasure or displeasure now experienced, 
is like, is it not, the experience of 70 aa : ony 


For they [the Wise] will say that the exhibition of self in 
thy, ying: I did it, or: Others did it, is a hLanmam which 

ill cause future birth. The actions which one performs in 
the world, are of two kinds, viz: actions performed without 
Wisdom; and actions performed with trae wisdom, Hence, 
one's kanmam will be both good and bad. By means of 
these two koperations of mind], there will arise two tan. 
mam, fruits of one’s conduct, called merit and demerit [which 


2 > _ aT =— a 2 a a, > = ١ a سس وريم سنا بن‎ 
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forth [by souls]. It possesses [affects] the putti, understand- 
[to souls], viz; punniyam,  )دب ب(شانه الس عه‎ merit, and دعقم‎ 





This is the way in which 4anma-malam is described. 


The various دشنا‎ aa on the Condition. of 
ae LS, 


Kanmam operates in three ways, viz: under its influence 
one of good caste may be born in a lower caste; life is 
ظ‎ ed; and the amount of pleasure and pain, which one 
must experience, is enlary These three influences, in 
their various pennies, Sita toevery soul. This [kanmam] 
does not come been she soul arbitrarily, but in accordance 
with the law of fate. Nor does it cause the soul to experi- 
ence precisely the same things, from stage to Stage; but it 
varies its influence in د م‎ with what has gone مهنا‎ 
fore, It affects the soul in the shape of the three iinds af 
: by God; those which 
arise from the Elemente; and those which are naturally 
incident to body and mind [embodied soul}, In this man: 
her, actions and their consequences are connected together 
by means of spirit and matter, If we examine into the 
condition of souls in this world, which experience good 
and evil, we shall see that kanmam exists for the purpose of 
producing further births in accordance with the manner in 
which the soul goes through its experience feats the fruit] 
of its previous actions, | 

srt ge kinds of evils mentioned above, are here 


1. Those which are inflicted by God for which are results 
of the divine operations] are chiefly the six following, viz: 
sufferings in crease the pains of ehild-birth; infirmities 
of old age, when gray hairs and wrinkles appear; troubles 
Which result from the innumerable purposes which are put 
forth and executed in ignorance; anguish experienced hen 
Yaman (auser), the god of hell, carries off the soul; paing 
of hell’ This class of sufferings is denominated dthi-fevikam 
(@8@seis), that which originates with God. 












‘evils, viz: those which are inflict 





ry 





by‏ عامط is developed from the above mentioned‏ (هرىمقوق) 
the Grace [Satti] of the god Auitiran; and by the same‏ 
agency, from this pirakiruthi, the Kunam are developed.‏ 
From avvivyetiom (gdelugsw), which is also os mitla-‏ 
pirakiruthi, sittam is developed; and then puff, From putt,‏ 
akangidiram is produced, This akangiram is three-fold, vig:‏ 
akanghiram, vetkar-akangkaram and piithdtht-akeng-‏ 7 
kiram. From the first mentioned, tsatha-changhiram,‏ 









developed manam, which [ the god stittuvitha- 
Aunam, and, also, putt and bh e Perceptive Organs. 


Development of the Remainder of the T hirty-six Tottuvam, 


From vetbar-akangktiram are developed the five Organs 
of Action, as the mouth, etc., which possess the rdsatha- 
kunem. From pithithi-ckenghéram are brought forth the 
five Rudimental Elements, as مامد‎ ete,, which possess the 
timatha-kunam, From these Rudimental Elements are de- 
veloped the five Elements, viz: ether, air, fire, water, and 
earth, one from each, in order; as, dkisam, ether, from satiam, 
and soon. The five previously developed gods, Sadiswan, 
,مسوملل‎ Ruttiran, Vishnu and Brahmi, are the lords of 
these Elements, according to the order here mentioned. The 
exalted in understanding assert that the order of the resolu- 
tion of these developments is the same as that in which they 
are brought forth. 


Such is the account of the development and resolution of 

Asutla-méiyer. 
Description of Kanma-malam. 

Kanma-malam is a cause of the bodies which come forth 
in connection with souls; it possesses [causes souls to expe- 
rience] various kinds of pleasure and pain; and is the cause 
of births and deaths, Some say that this ‘anma-malam 
comes into existence, and perishes, of itself; but it is eter- 
nal. It is manifold in its connections, extending to all souls 
individually; it is adapted to exist [or to become manifest] 
by means of the thoughts, words and deeds which are put 





and pokam, organism of experience. It is a result of organization, or 
development; and, therefore, it could not previously exist, and be 
employed by the soul in the production of body. Hence, the author 

gues that God alone is capable of seizing these latent powers of 
Maye and the soul, and of bringing them forth as seen in man, and 
in the world, 7 

This stanza teaches the existence of kanmam. But, since 
kanmam is material, and the soul a being of small under- 
standing, the world could not have been produced by them. 
Therefore, there is a God who develops Méyei in accord- 
ance with the law of kanmeam. 


The Mutual Relations of the three Malam, Anavam, Mayei 
‘Is it in order that suffering may abound, that God has 
given bodies to souls, to enable them to experience [to suffer 
and enjoy] their unknown Aunmam? It is. Then, is it 
xanma-malam, or mdyd-maiam, which have been mentioned 
عم‎ distinct, that first attaches to the soul? If this implies 
that malam now comes suddenly on one who was before free 
from malam, it is not so. For dnava-malam is ever coéxist- 
ent with soul. Then, did mdyei and kanmam come into 
existence afterwards? No, the learned Seivar will say that 
the three are without beginning, and coéxist, just as the 
kernel [the farinaceous part], the bran and the husk of 












5 
The Development of the Vittiyai-Tattuvam. 
_ In order to the existence and expansion of desire, these 
Tattuvam, viz: kalei, bilam, niyatht, vitter and rikam, 
are produced from ath-mdyet (24Qgrorew) [a development 
from Audilet), by the Grace [Ratti] of the infiniteGod. The 
order of these developments is as follows. Adam is first 
developed, then تسوه‎ and then hale’; from this kaler, vittes 
is dev oped ; and from witte!, rikem is brought forth. When 
the soul is united with these five Tattuvam, and operates in 
them as designed, it receives the name of purushan, or puru- 
shataituvam, So this is to be understood. سونط‎ 
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from Sivan. If Méyet has a real existence [independent of 
, why should not Myer itself enw developed 
forms? As Afdyet is mere matter, it cannot of itself assume 
organized forms. God cannot produce any thing excer by ٠ 
means of eae then God powerless without Afdyei? 
As this Médye, like Himself, is eternal, God produces all 
things by means of it, and it is not necessary that He should 
make one new thing without it [as the material basis]. God. 
is the Efficient Cause which produces all things out of Jfa- 
د‎ learned will not say that Méyei imparts this power 
eS God 


Here we are naent that A/dyer exists, but that it cannot 


operate without G 
The Infiuence of Kanma-malam on the Formation of the World.’ 


The Lobiyihan, worldly, Epicurean philosopher, will say: 
If God alone Sas eriaded the woul ay is it that He 0 
not made things of one form, instead of producing birds, 
beasts, and men? The learned will answer, that it [the 
world] was formed in accordance with the varied nature 
for demands] of the Aanmam previously acted out by souls, 

ut the Mrichdueara-Singkiyan (@fiearerd Gwe), athe- 
istic philosopher, will say: If there previously existed a 
kanmam which showed how things were to be formed, 7 
then, what need is there of a God? As kanmam is merel 
a material se@umulated evil [something to be got rid of}, 
it could not produce bodies. ‘Therefore, God formed these 
bodies, that souls might be variously embodied, and made 
to eat the fruit of their kKanmam., Hut if there be a soul 
which, in one body, experiences the fruit of its previously 
acquired Aanmam, could not that soul form its own body 
in accordance with its merits and demerits? There is no 
law [no principle] by which a AradcAi (S78), mere collec- 
tion of material developments from Mdyei, can be brought 
into such a union with the soul, which 1s itself destitute of 
understanding to direct, as God [in these matters). 

‘Nore—Tiradchi i the collected power of the organism 
produced from Jiféyei—that which اماعط ل‎ the four developments, 
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is material : fie inert; it is diffused everyw] 

عد ام | Tattuyam [from kale to the last‏ مع 
pirudiuei, earth) which are developed from it; as it is the‏ 
source from which all things are developed, and, i in this way,‏ 
is united [with sotils], it is the place to which all souls must‏ 





‘come, that these things [entan; ng on مك‎ may be dis- 


solved at the time of destruction whic appronaiingy it 
souls do not 
see things as they are, but are led to call a lie truth; it is 
firmly ee enabled to present all these phenomend] 
by the grace o 
"This Asutta-mityed is called Aféyei because it deludes souls 
by its own mé@yam (vorwc), illusive representation [itself عل‎ 
veloped, forming both the Perceptive Organs, and the ob- 
jects of sense]. 

As the seed contains in itself the pom of the plant, so 
this Méyet contains in itself all the Tattuvam from kale to 
piruthuvi (i. بع‎ their archetypes pes]. 

iis Metyer, by its cet rms [as the objects of es 
| . fascinates the soul, and tempts it to various passions 
2 ممعم"‎ of its organized [or subjective) forms [which 
are the organs by Pick the soul is rendered conacio 
telligent, and active), it makes the soul to shine, this 
Mayer is of op sha to souls in its objective. forms, but in 
its sul jective forms it 1s profitable; just as yarn 15 of no 









. profit pea soveritl, bat, when deyeloped i in the form of 


‘eloth, is use 
__ The creations [bodies proceeding] from this Méyei, are of 
two kinds, viz: stilam and sikkumam. Sakkumam is the 


Rages of the thirty-one Tattuyam, from kalei to piru- 


stidam is sal breed bepiste of, tanu, the external frame ; 

| 1, the external, gross venam, the localities 
inthe bod a ee and pikam, th the organs 0 ا‎ which sha Boel 
enjoys an 





ore Ti) 


The Relation of Asutta-mayei to the World. 
The Stvdttuvith: will ask: What is the use of this Mayer? 
Tf this Méyei had no existence, there would be no founda- 
tion [no material cause] to the world. Do you ask: Is not 


God the material cause of the world? Matter cannot pro- 
ceed from spirit; therefore, the world was not developed 





_ is oelam, an obscuring wer, rock =e 


= + 
37 
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i-kalei (ag Guns %v), the organism of wisdom for 

owledge/? ‘This is so denominated, because souls which 
٠ have attained to this organism, will, on the ground of their 
0 ep se in their deliverance from sangkhatpam, be 


4. Sint-koin (eras) %v), the state of ee. This is 
مع‎ named, because souls established in it, are, by the illumin- 
ation of the gndnam before obtained, freed from the control 
of passion, so that their vitatpa-gndnam ب(فجوموع فرع قه)‎ 
peered unsettled minds, become sintam (eréguw), peaceful, 
tranquil. | 
5. Athitha-balef (ana), the transcendental [or ineffa- 
ble] state.’ This is so called, becanse here souls have not 
even the thought that they have passed from vilatpam. to 
sintam, and now exist in peraputhisa-soripam (usurare- 
ب(قاتجممع لها‎ high, ethereal forms. 
Nore.—This state of the soul seems to be that of semparana-tises 
(see page 25, in this volume), where one’s natural powers are all 


stayed, and where the soul bathies in the sea of light and love. 


The five Lalei, and the pueanam, localities, constitute the 
oriipam, essential form [of the soul]. — 
b&u, the letters, the mantiram, the patham, and 
1107:1678, constitute the soul's satia-soriipam 
io), vocal organism. ‘This form is two-fold, viz: 
himayd-satiom (werequargen), and matiam (ung sx). 
: This explanation of the subject may be found in the 


Such are the particulars of Sufta-mdyei. 


Development of the Human Organism continued—Asutta-miyei. 
This Jf@yet bas a four-fold development, viz: fanw, the 
frame-work of the body ; kdranem, the external, pross organs; 
puvaneni, the localities ; and pélam, the organism of enjoy- 
ment and suffering. It isa diversified reality, in which there 
is a real distinction between one thing and another; it is eter- 
nal; it ig one; it is never in itself visible; it is that which 
obscures the understanding of souls in their entanglements, 
5 long as they are subject to kKanmam adhering to them; it 
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_ The arte + is w form of Sivan in which the 
in which he has pleasure re eam ation] ل‎ 





this Se Sathdsrva- Tar mj are included oe‏ مل 
tham and Apura- Vintw [a later embodiment of the Energies],‏ 
and the Anusalid-Sivandkal (gyreerlemsar), a class of‏ 
the Vigngndnakalar, which have the form of the fifty-one‏ 
letters, and in which the Energies are combined in their‏ 
balay ee ee | |‏ 
Ieuran and the rest of the four "ea Ruttiran, Vishnu, and‏ __ 
Brahm{] are the fully developed forms of Sivan, which unite‏ 
the Energies, and are the seats of his operative powers.‏ 

In the Isura-Tatiuvam are included the eight forms'of Zsu- 
ran [viz; earth, water, fire, time, space, sun, moon, and life]. 

In Sutta- Vitet [feultiran’s organism] are included the 
seventy millions of Makd-Mantiram ; the seven manhiram, as 
yoma-wiyipine (tumour ICear), cte.; the twenty-eight 
divine Akamam ; and the four Vitham. > may 
_ When the Male Energy of Deity is embodied in either of 
the three divine forms, viz: the makalam (@serw), spirit- 
ual, unwedded form; the sakala-nidkalam (saordcaerid), 





















~ both corporeal and spiritual form; or the tha-sakalam (oa- 


om 


purely corporeal form—then, the Female Energy will‏ مضع ع 


i <= 


١ ١ ع‎ embodied in its three corresponding forms. The particu- 


Tars are as follows. When the god exists in his spiritual, uri- 
wedded forms, as Steam and Nadiem, then the woddess exists 
in her pak, unwedded forms, as Sattv and Vintu. When 
the god has both the corporeal and spiritual, as in Suthésiva 
then the goddess exists in her ا لد‎ and spiritual form, 
حت ظ‎ the god appears in his 
purely corporeal forms, ag in Mayésuran, Ruttiran, Vishnu, 
and Brahma, then the goddess appenrs in her purely corpo- 
teal forms, a3 in Makései (wGsenx), Umei (een), Tiru (Bos), 
and 1277 (ainexf) [forms of Satti more commonly denomi- 
nated Makisuvari, Pairpathi, Lakshmi, and Sarasvaths]. 

The explanation of the five hala is as follows. 

1. Mimrti (PBS), deliverance, This is so named, be- 
cause in this [organism] souls are delivered from the domin- 
ion of their sanghatpam (##4oue), will [or passion). 

2. Pirathitte: (Safe en ), establishment—contfirmation. 
This is so called, because souls, in this organism, are estab- 
lished in their freedom from sanghatpam. 





a8 Hondnmani (wgperwest!). W 





الل 





3 of dnava-malam]; it is sadam, materials it is. 
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‘Vétham, to have had a prior existence {relatively to some 
things here mentioned). er : / 


This ساسا‎ is as follows. It is the idam ,(فب ه)‎ place 
[region, or pen where God enjoys [His Sata], and exer- 


cises His creative functions; it is’pure [i. مه‎ devoid of the 





| an acceptable companion of God [=the material cause of 
things محمد‎ since it is the chief [material] cause, it is 


one substance; it is diffused [in its developments] by the 
two classes it Tattuvam)], the pure and the impure [adapted 
to souls in different stages]. 


From thig Ludilei are developed, by the cotperation of 
Sati, the five Stva-Jaituvain ; and the tive kalev. 

The mode of operation, in these developments, is as fol- 
lows. By the cooperation of (nénd-Sait, Sivam, the first of 
the Siva- Pattuvarn, is produced ; by the cotperation of Kiriyd- 
Saiti, the Saiti-Tatixoeam [=Saiti] is brought forth: in the 
production of the Sathdsiva-Tattuvam both Gnénd- and_Ki- 
لمك ةم‎ equally coliperate; when the influence of Gndnd- 
Sati is the less, and that of Kiripi-Satti, the stronger, in 


their instrumental agency, then the /swra-Tattuvam is pro- - 


duced; and in the production of Sutia- Vittet [=the Auttira- 
Tattuwam), the instrumental agency of Miriyd-Saiti is the 
weaker, and that of Gnénd-Sait, the stronger. — 

from Audited; and by the codperation of Avrind-Sath, Vintu 
he separately organized Female Energy] is developed from 
Nathan, 


These four, Sivam, Satti, Nitham, Vintu, are sometimes 
denominated Nidkala-Mtnr (@eerGwef), the Disunited 
Forms of Deity [i. e. the two Enefgies separately organized], 
They are also Tied Tlayattinam (@euwzsreria), the Dancing 
Place [i. e. the forms, or states, in which the two Energies 
codperate |. | [| | 

from this Vintu, the four Vakku, as sukkumei, ete, the 
fifty-one letters, the seventy-millions of Makd-Montiram, the 
twenty-eight divine Alamam, and the four Vétham, are 
produced. | 
~The separately developed Energies, Para-Natham and 
Para- Viniu, are included [in the summary statement given 
in the first paragraph above] in the Siva-7utwvam and the 








= Finally, dnava-malam 13 not fil. attrib ate of the soul, For 
tiruttuvam (728 pagan), intelligence, which is spirit, 
may be an attribute of the soul; but malam, which is material, 
cannot be; just as heat, and not cold, is the attribute of fire. 
The following terms, among others, are used ais synonyms 
of dnava-malam;: pasuttuvam (uségas), the natural for 
original] state of the soul; paswnikdram (we8serd), the 
erring. f the soul; piruttupu (S@éeu), 
thehei-malam (aptFeneweis), the senseless 

malam ; agnckanam (ye5eerm), darkness; avittet (gelteng), 
ignorance; dvirutti ) لعي‎ ang), the envelope; uruthrént ) شيم يه‎ 
GCrasi), the ultimate limit; pdva-miilam (usa@pers), the 
source [or root] of sin; Asheyam (2210), loss; piisam (ume), 
he snare—fetter; انمه‎ (g<38), impurity ; agngndnam 
‘hon (Gugis), difference; viyikd- 











blemish; sadam (+:_«), body—matter; d@vanam (gered), 
esign—mark; mikain (Gwrsis), lust: kevalam (@saco.), 
dvaranam (geverw), the screen; tamasu (swe), 





darkness; padalam (uieid), the envelope: asitti (38), 


faultiness; nirdtham (d@rngin), the impediment ; dchehittha- 

nam (gé=nger%), the sheath: atnam (Creer), the dike; 

> pisam (feu), the seed—origin; miila-mulam (apeline.s), 

' original filth [or evil]. | 
a - 


ent of the Organism of the Soul—Sutta-miiyel, or the 





Five Siva-Tattuyam. — 


Phe Natha-Tattuvam, organism of Nétham [the Male En. 
ergy] is developed from kudilei, by the codperation of the 
incomprehensible Para-Stiun's Pard-Satti. From this Né- 


tham is developed Vintu-Satt, From this Vintu is developed 
the splendid god Sathdsivan, with the Sathdsiva-Tattuam, 

rom, this Sathésivan is developed fhe god Isuran ] Ma- 
yesuran] with his proper organism, the Jeura-Tuttucam. 
Isuran produces the organism .Sutta- Vitter, which holds, as its 

ord, the god Muttiran. Thus, these five pereonal beings are 
t boman organism]. From this Viney, 
ved, were brought forth the four Vik, 
ich are declared by the learned in the 

















error [or erring state] of 


the snare—fetter ; «su 
eeu) the impediment ; kKalangkam (serm:3), the 


From this 





existence [or want] of gndnam? Or ia it the pirdk-apdivam 
GSreodeean of at apd end [or annihilation] of a preéxist- 
ing understanding? Or is it anniyath'-agngndnam ) أنه توبس‎ 
use بإقفجء مجع‎ ignorance foreign to the soul [that which has 
no connection with, or dependence on, the soul]? Or is it 
a unam, attribute, of the soul? 

To nai en ip 1 answer, in order, as follows. 


It cannot be an effect of موقل‎ For an effect of Affyet 


‘must be dtuntulem, adventitious. But dnava-malam is sa- - 


natural, Therefore, it is not any thing produced‏ ,اسيم 
fv, a‏ 


Itas not Mayet itself, because Méayei, by its own effects 
[developments in the human organism], causes this malam 
to remove, and the understanding of the soul to shine forth, 
Still, though Maye’, by its developed, organized agency, 
causes the Hihiuinetion of the soul, may it not, in its cansa- 
tive [objective] state, cause obscuration? This cannot be; 
for it is like fire, which is itself luminons, and, algo, ‘gives 
light by means of its effects, as in the lamp. It never ides 
any thing. But what influence does Miye: exert in its causa- 
tive [objective] state? Tt presents, in the objects of sense, 
inducements to voluptuous Toe carnal] desires, Beside this, 
it has no obseuring power like dmava-malam. Therefore, 
dnava-matam, which 13 like darkness, and’ Méyei, which is 
like the lamp, are very different from one another. 

But it is asked, whether this malam is not the apdvam, 
non-existence, of gndnam? As the non-existence of giiinam 
. is no substance whatever, it cannot penn the work of 

obscuring; just as the non-existence of a water-pot cannot 
bfing water. | | 

Again, it cannot be the pirék-apivam of gnénam, end of a 
preéxisting understanding. For, the pirik-opdvem of under- 
standing means the end [or conclusion] of understanding 
which had existed from prior eternity. But that which has 
an end, must have a Sttam (Csr5p.2), beginning—develop- 
ment; and what has a beginning, will perish, Hence, pirdik- 
apdivam will perish {with the understanding], and become a 
nonentity, Therefore, the pirdh-apivam of gndnam is not 
Gnava-malam, ! 

Again, this malam is not anniyath"-agngntinam, ignorance 
entirely forcign to the soul. For such Ligporanoe could not 
exist without a cause: asin silver purified no fault will be 
seen, except by a defect in the eye. — 





by the power of Sivan. It is the princip: 
_ It covers all the passions, the understandin 
tion of the soul. Becs trade خوك‎ 





e line 


stands and causes this dava-malam to pass on [in | 
of human existence] to a state of preparedness for removal, 
she has herself been called malam, But, she being placable, 
this same كم ةنال‎ will, by her abounding grace, greatly 
facilitate the ap h of the soul to the divine feet of the 
god [Sivan] i bears in his tangled hair the serpents, the 
great goddess Ganges and the moon. 

A further explanation of dnava-malam follows. 
Is @nava-malam adventitious to souls (ikaniukam, wa s- 








١ BAD); دعر‎ natural and coéternal (sakasam, #seu)? If 


af the soul [ite divinely illuminated understanding]; just as 









that understanding which is under the influence of risatha- 


which is adventitious, cannot trouble the liberated 





‘soul. Therefore, it cannot be said, that djava-malam is ad- 


"r ea a‏ 5 فل 
a‏ 0 


ventitions; by which I mean something extraneous, which 
comes and unites with the soul. “Hence, this malant is saka- 
iral, and cottaneous with the soul. But it will be 
that, if this malam be natural to the soul, it must 
am, attribute [or quality] of the soul, just as heat 









subject of it, must likewise perish; and, therefore, that this 
naam cannot be natural tothe soul. I reply that this view 


of sakasam, قد‎ expressing what is an attribute, is not correct. 
Tt rather expresse the rusty coating 
‘pure copper which it conceals, and of the husk, in paddy, to 
‘the rice which it envelops. The rust and the husk are 


s the relation of the rusty coating to the 








sakasam, coétaneous envelopes, yet they are not in any sense 

of their respective subjects. 
Their removal [or destruction] does not imply the destruc- 
tion of the copper and the rice. Just so, when dnava-malam, 


the natural adherent of the soul, is removed, this does not 
imply the destruction of the soul. Therefore, there is no 





sult in the statement that ¢pava-malam is sakasam, 


Is this dnava-malam an effect [or production] of Méyet? 
Or is it Mayet itself? Or is it the apdvain (yuan), non- 


be a kun 
18 of fire, and coolness of water; and that, it beg an essen- 
tial attribute, if the attribute perish, then the kun: (Ge), 


the attributes [or qualities] 





in duration, as the Buddhists believe, but are imperishable, 
eternal, .They are not rare pure, or free from dark- 


teach, but are‏ عرد هبه ها قوع 
shrouded in dyava-malam. They, by the great grace of‏ 
God, are possessed of bodies whicl ‘are subject to the laws of‏ 
kanmam. These bodies are also the abodes of [the five-fold)‏ 
God, and by them souls repeat their courses of individua‏ 


ness, عام‎ as the Bikhiyandtht 





births and deaths, and continue to store up merit and de- 
merit, while experiencing and fulfilling the demands of for- 
mer kanmam. When dnava-malam has become [by this 
process of the soul] ready for removal, then God, by His 
great grace, unites with the soul within, and, by the gndiam 
which ‘he imparts, causes the influence of dnava-malam to 
cease. Thus the soul comes into union with the divine feet. | 
So they teach who are exalted in wisdom. ٠ 

The prior, éternal, state of the soul, in union with malem, 
and in a with Deity ever pure, is like that of cop- 
pe in its natural coat of rust. There is no assignable cause 
for it. It is the soul’s ne. ar state, 
_ How souls have existed, together, from eternity, and the 
principle on which they are made to experience ‘births and 
hg, هد‎ explained below. _ 





That which is material and multifarious, is not eternal F 
therefore, dpava-malam is one substance. It may seem that, 
if one su ce obscured all souls, then, by the illumina- 
tion of one soul, so as to secure its liberation from the en- 
tanglements of pdsam, all must be set free. ‘But this cannot 
be, Therefore, it [dnava-malam] must possess the power of 

applying its obscuring energy indefinitely, m every part of 
its unlimited expansion. While darkness hides all substan- 
ces, it reveals itself But this, though it hides all souls, is 
itself an invisible screen, so that its darkness may be called 
light; for it shows neither them nor itself. It is like the 
rust which adheres to copper. It is natural for copper to 
be thus covered. But the rasa-kuliket (Gre @efleos), mer- 
curial pill [prepared by the Sitar], has the power to remove 
st. So this [@navam] may be made to leave [the soul] 

20 















The Way i in which Sivan, coe ecists thithout change, : 
the Operations in the World, the Object sale م‎ 
in them, anil - Order in which they transpire, 

The Kiridéppirameavil أ‎ (Often Svwer®) and other Sit 
tiintists (Rasns Baer) [who are allied to the Veth@ntists], as- 
oo ee ee come and go by the grace of — 
tied as eae nico on But the Seiva-Sitvintists [who 
claim to be orthodox] hold that these works have for their 
object the deliverance of souls from the sea of transmigra- 
tion, and the bestowment of grace which shall be a firm sup- 
port to them. The divine operation called destruction, fives 
rest to souls, Their re-development, called ration, is 
what is 2 uired to enable then to meet pe, candel their 
| preservation [continuance in life] is for the 











em to receive and to eat the fruit of 
their armam, in order that the oe put an end to them. 
The work of obscuration’ of so or the of keep- 

them on in their deserved ee of lite [according to 





ing 
ظ‎ pe ear) ‘and to 2 them a relish for the objects of 


sense, the fruit of which they must eat, The dispensation 


of grace ‘{ilumination) is grace unspeakable. Yet, the other 


ations mentioned are not to be considered as other than | 





gtace. They cannot be called plays. 


Seamer = the universal déctrine of the Hindts, tha sonls must 
two courses of action, good and bad, led iruvinei 






ments and sufferings, in order to from tho “sea of tra 


tion,” and rise into a state of bliss "Each of the fint four divin 





| Respecting the Nature of Souls which are involved in thes 


, and which are saved by God. 


‘Souls are not one in essence, as the Maydwithi and Sivde. 
tuvitht maintain, but are manifold. They are not limited 


‘purpose of enabling th 


: الم‎ the two acts; and experience the 





| 


d controlled by Sivan, do not originate in his’ 


er son of Sivan. He is oth- ' 


147 ظ‎ | 
by him. But our ou go datroye the للم‎ fo and gs 


so that, as before the creation, there was nothing 
: .. Brahmé and Vishnu are in his power; therefore, 

he maniiges:all these matters, as his own work. ‘And he're- 
_ developes all things in the way jn which they were resolved. 


re, itis he who thus operates (who worketh -all in 








all} Is he then changefil and subject fo different passions? 
he thus © any he does not participate in 


any of the ch anges. What, then, 1s his mode of operation? 
Az are the 0 int she wresence of the sun which 
shines in the heavens, where one flower will be in fall-bloom, 
one in the bud, just ready to blossom, and one withered, 
according as they were prepared to be affected by its ‘raya, 
so it is with the developed universe before Sivan. As the 
chang the lotus do. not originate in the ape [or yolt- 
bons of the sun, 80 the things of the eat ich are pro- 
uced an 
thought [or desi He experiences no change in thought 
ar pee 20 put piece successive volitions], 3 






The manner in which Sivan manages these operations in 
the: ‘world; the object of them, and the way ea oe in 
which theyactually transpire, will be explamed bel 


ds, api denies of his. the pes ff =e the Hin- 
applies the tame 8 سان‎ i to the Supreme 
ity whine he before called yt sama, i SP Sivan: 

0 is, als#, evident, that he considers the distinctive prerogatives of 
the several persons.of the Triad, as limited to the original creation 
of things. The transformations, or successive productions, since the 
creation, are claimed to be the work of Sivan, the highest of the 
three. “The office-work of Brahmi, the Genorator, is, aceording to 
the Siva School, carried on by Pilliydr, who ever bears in his pro- 
Loscis the symbol of the two productive divine Energies, He is, in 
this connection, the acting Brahmi, or Generator. He is called the 
eldest son of Sivan; which, according to the esoteric al sear 
2 symbols, ete., points us to the philosophic idea oat years 
ust precede preservation, and preci or deliverance. Tab place 
of Vi Vist Mu, the Preserver, seems ractically filled, in the 
my tholowirs يدها بص‎ sag 
مساسسمه‎ donominated Suppiramaniyan ) ادف وللان ع‎ aver), and مش‎ 
tikésern lo (cara For an account of Aanlan, see Note to 









position, nature should be uniform in all its parts and ope- 
rations. But, on the eontrary, we find existent a higher 
nature of men and women, anda tower nature of animals 
and plants. These are developed, pass through their: re- 

stive Conrses, ani. ا‎ cease بك ما‎ Therefore, that 


dogina is not true, 0 

The د و‎ ee Pat 1 81 مدت ع رن‎ [the found- 
1 allied to the Jiins ‘and Buddhists] is 
not correct, Viz > sha the yoni, matrices, in which different 
forms are moulded, are uniform and unchangeable. For, as 
‘the worm is transformed into a wasp, and the caterpillar 
into ى‎ beetle, so-souls, under the control of their kanmam, 
sig dag St ford accordance with their previous han- 
mam, قد‎ the ey transmigrate from birth to birth, 

Nowe —ho notion involved in he sini 0 | is universal. 
It is A 1 sion of the fact of a-certnin wasp en 



















‘4 worm, or by with ita eis the support. of the youn 
Beisel anil, eet gh Reo en ne 
Ad within -a enter 


pillar, for the same object, and then الج‎ 

. These facts had heen noticed, and were very 
derstood by unscientific observers. This supposed 
ni is assumed by many authors, 





Dace palaias dllustrative of the ddbtrtae in question, but. as proof of it. 


The doctrine of Mirichclura-Singkiyan (€feecena if wear) 
the founder of an infidel or atheistic branch of the Sing- 
Atya School] is false, viz: that Mayet, in the presence [or at 







‘the approae 1) of the soul [purushan, n, ها [تفجهى ب‎ sponta- 


ped into bodies, organs, localities, and pleas- 
ure ane pain, Afa@yer is mere inert matter, and cannot, ther 


| fore, of itself assume forms, 


_ The jobject of this stanza is, to assert the existence of God, 
in opposition to اانا‎ who deny it. 


be 4 aa Supremacy م‎ Sivan, 
0 الدج و‎ will sa Bk How is it that you assert that 
‘he destroying creator of the world? Has not 


each of the vine os 5 8 gods his distinct prerogative? 
vBrahint of the es lotus, did shat the whole 
world; and the excellent Vishnu preserved the world created 





i > 
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re-‏ (شكنه تقاف كان تدجم expression ‘all the passions” (al‏ عد 
fers, particularly, to a class of seven: mdkam (Giri), that‏ 
which overlooks {or conceals] the impurity of women ; ‘ma-‏ 
them (cogs), that which prompts one to praise, as beautiful,‏ 
that‏ زف ع مه) the ugly woman whom he enjoys; rétam‏ 
Which prompts 4 man to desire and seek a woman, thoug]‏ , 

she has despised and rejected him: vishdtham (Qaszau), 
that which makes one grieve and weep, when he fails to 
secure the woman whom he loves; sashayam (Crrepuss), 
that. which makes one pine away, having no appetite for, 
food, when he fails to obtain the woman of his choice; wer 
sittiyam (esefgGwu), that which makes a man anxious for 
his family, in view of death, and to say: How can I leave 


my relatives? and who will take care of my fhmily when I 

die? arisham (fess), that which makes a man happy 

when he sees his friends, and witnesses their happiness. 
Some add to these the five capital vices, viz: lust, drunk- 






enness, lying, theft, murder. | 

Norr.—lIt is assumed, that the operative god, in all his varied 
forms, is absolutely void of these passions, and of their opposites. 
This, to the Hindd, is an argument, that God cannot b& reckoned 
among the created, even in their heavenly stage of development. 
Further Considerations, to show that there is a God who Pro- 

chee : 5 Things. | * J y 

The whole world comes into existence under the three 
designations of he, se, it; and, passing on to its limit of 
continuance, is resolved [into Mayer]. Again, it is rede- 
courses]. Now, since forms [or bodies] are continually 
changing, some coming, some going, some maturing, snd 
since Afdyer is mere inert, unintelligent matter, and because 
souls do not know how to obtain bodies, and yet do exist in 
bodies through which they act—from these considerations 
it is evident, that God [Sivan] exists unchanging, and free 
from malam, and is the producer of all things, -_ 

The doctrine of the Lokdythar (e-Gerarnas), is not true, 
via: that the world is not governed by God, but proceeds 
in its course by the power of nature. or, on such a sup- 

| . aa 






3 : 144 
wisdom bape ري‎ then the Lord, who is free from malam, 





: th each be ger Sait, He, assuming the ho 
form of rm of Grace which difficult to be apprehend 
intu [the figst development of the Female 
Bid sikkumam and the rest of the four Vakiu, and the 
fifty-one letters; and, by means of the pure lettars, he 
duced the patiam, the mantiram, the twenty-ci ht camam, 
the four Vetham, ant, all the other Séstiram, ‘Then, codipe- 
nlc r with the | lori ous Kudiler, he produced, for the Vignd- 
| ”, bodily frames, active were, localities, and merited 
d pain. Then by ration with قل نفك‎ 
. te ا‎ and the وإأضاة‎ 
Sadlente ich Saatine the influence of evil actions [or the 












kann 0 ]; also, their active powers, and their pleasures and 







‘several forms assumed by God im the process 
ent, Pee سس‎ ated im («serw), material 
7111007 وق اننال‎ LID), materiat forms]; and those 
sumed in the resolittion of ‘things, are denominated nitka- 
lan ja om) immaterial, spiritual. 


XVL® 
Though God assumes Different Forms in the Work of Oreation, 
ظ‎ He w nota Creature. 





4 because God takes different forma 


aoe he pres Shea of the evelopment of things, He must be 
2 : among the esveart Lor superior} prod luctions, 
eer be-admitted, for the fol Ai. pron POsstsses 
such a form [or nature] as transcen all t that which may be 
sea by the expression “here it is;" He has neither 
ginning, middle, nor end [as is the ease with beings that 
eho mature, and die]; as the existence of the world 
ا‎ Hin and is not the natural result of kenmam, 
as the Kanmanitht assert, and as He does not take bodily 
forms in the sense in which souls do, therefore, He exists in 
the form of superabounmtling gndénam; His real nature of 
a. [with souls) is iseyond the reach of human under- 
except as He brings the soul into union with Him- 

es and instructs it from the Vetham, tht Akamam and other ف‎ 
Sistiram,; He is the i inoomps able God, to whom none of 











all the passions [destres, dislikes, eto.) can adhée: and He 
is the life of soul. which cannot escape the control [of all 
- the passions). 
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The Author's Apology. ٠ 


Though a work be ancient, # it does not fully elucidate 
the three eternal entities, it is not 8 good work—a work 
worthy of icceptation. On the other hand, a work ating 
1s not fas not to be rejected), if it clear] explana yicee 
eternal entities, just as wig Bk ig not سا‎ eos 
ped in a filthy rag. The truly learned will ا‎ 
truths herein set: forth, without regard to the newness of the 
work, or its defects in language, The scholar of moderate 
attainments will receive it, eels it presente the excellencies of 
ancient works, without considering, as the truly learned will 
do, its own intrinsic merits. ‘unlearned, who never 
examine into the real merits of a rere will praise it, when 
with its friends; and, when with its enemies, will ridicule it. 

XIV. 
| The Nature af Deity. 

‘The leading ohject of many haler-gndnam (sues e5reri), 
acientific treatises, the twint -eight divine Akamam, the four 
Vétham, and of various other Sistivam, is to explain the 
three eternal entities, Patni’, Pasu and Pasam, 

, Patht ia Param (wed) [Brahm], Deity. 'The same is also 
called Tut: Sivam(gpGaid). This Deity, the enlightened teacly, 
is neither purely spirity nor embodied; is not possessed 
of any material organs;-has neither qualities nor names: is 
ever free from malam ; ‘is one, and eternal; ts the source for 
power] of understanding to innumerable souls : is fixed in 
position; illimitable in its nature lor immense] ; exists in 
the form of gnénam; is the form of happiness; is difficult 
of access to unstable worshippers, but 1s easily 3 
by those who worship in the orderly course; 
the least of the little, and the greatest of the Breet. 


Xv. 
Creation, tr the Development of Things. 


Mtoe Sait (userg fl), 06 with Tat-Sivam, 
three © rganized [ for opera Sed Rca called 
ان‎ Satts Ondnd. Sat and Kiriyd-Sudt, the Satt of desire, . 














! parle Sx ation in the human constitution; while many of them 
other Sonia tori for the use of man, as the mantircm, 
patham, sucanam, and rannam, which last are the fifty-one lotters of of 





the Sanskrit alphabet. 
‘The mantiram are ¢onsidered ey, ns incarnations of Deity. 
Any, tte Fegarded, by the سامح‎ as all rerful, ‘und. often ف‎ fess 


The patham are a sort of ineantation-formulas, like ام‎ 
used in the service of various divinities, on different occasions, » 
مع وفعي‎ to be localities of souls in different stages of 





e thirty-six Taltoram fave been sufficient lnined in a pre- 
7 te this Journal.. They constitute the eavontial. parts of 
the human body Ca 
* _ The five tales ‘are combinations porto ct the other five aftuwd, 


. organism, or And havi its 
ffect on the a aeull sxtonding to ths lake of Resa. ok 
. Al 
Respecting the Heavens, and the two Gnénam. 
All observances included in kirikei, are aids to the acquisi 


tion of gndnam, To those pee have faithfully gone fete 


the stages of sarithei, kirtkel and pikam, belong, respectiy 
‘the heavens called sdlikem, sdintpam, and وميد‎ Ti 0 
excellent ب‎ mann i is two-fold, One.gninam is that which 
Temoves 1 e widlam which stick so closely; the other is 
Arul, abiding gndnam, which never leaves the soul, The 
Nistiram assert, as the learned know, that the Akamam aleap 
spake known this Aru, 
see XI. 
The Souties from which our Author draws his Materials: 
si Meykanda- Nit r, one of the Gurus before mentioned 
12 3 wrote in ami] the Stia- Gndna-Potham, His disciple, 
Arunanti-Néyandr, wrote a} palates 4 commentary on 
that work, called Siva Siva- Gndna i, J, adori the beautiful 
feet of those Gurus, studied their works with éligh 
sidering the former to te too concise, and the lat 
voluminous, and 0 that they and the Akamam both 
teach the same thi المر ةك‎ the se are tru, 1 shall attempt to blend 
Se, and p whole in this my treatise of one hun- 
dred stanzas, Hae result of ardent zeal and study, which 1 
style Siva Siva-Piralisam, 


~ For a fall enumeration of tho Attevd, “wee note appended ‘to this article, 






















3-0 ‘Subject oe Reise continued, 
| , There are two kinds of Avuttiri-fidchei, which are named 


oa Kiriyt ‘guthri (@ Aura eS), ceremony of acts [or forms]. 
‘embraces the sacraments of the initiation and confirma- 
tion of the disci le, called samaya- (eww) and wisesha- -(al@sas) 
fidchet, in which mantiram, piise. and yakam predominate, 
v2. Gndné-'vuttins (ere aigS"), spiritual ceremony. This 
removes the soul from under the influence of the six A ttuad, 
which are the eleven mantiram, the eighty-one patham بإشعرب)‎ 
words, the fifty-one vannam (eres), letters, the two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pucanam (.javers), regions, the thirty- 
six Tattuvam, and the five kale, and then unites it to the 
inconeeivably excellent feet of God, 


١ The mantiram are those which begin at isfnam (#=rerd), 
and end with attram (#87n), The patham are cighty- 
one, beginning with viyima-viydpind (af Gu اله صم‎ wri Cer), and 
ending with Om. The fifty-one vannam begin with a and 
end with eh. The puvanam are two hundred and twenty- 
four, beginning with Milakbint («qeré@eA) of the Ruttirar, 
and ending with andéittier (sy6o8e0s). The thirty-six Tat. 


tuvam begin with pirutium, the Element earth, and end 









with the Siva-TJuttuvam. The kalev are five, beginni with 
nivirts, and ending with sinty ee 0 
2 . At is to be understood by t hi erse, that sarithei, the first 


of religious life, is fanlened ah in samaya-fidehe; that 
wiker and wokam are included in wistsia-fidche > and that 
the stage of gndnam is embraced in nirvdncm (Biaironrid) 
=gnan ا‎ The last sacrament consists of instruc- 

e attued, and the removal of the soul from 

under aie امس ا‎ and, “also, of the union of the soul 
with the fect of God [bringing it into union with God]. 


" Notun-The Atturd, as here presented, are to be understood as 
belonging to the miniature universe, man. Thus they pe ui 
Of that oreaniams to whieh attaches all the fruit, ar the good 
SE OR مارو ص ل‎ rin cini جام بدصوة‎ this elt ee 
‘thit it should “be born a and again, in order that this fruit ras may 
be eaten, ‘These 7 sal pegpettien are stippeadd to have a real ot 
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= correspond with the five kalet, and thus removes the evil 
Nf = accumulated in these kale, Thi is Parisa-fidchet, Manipu- 
= lative Instruction. st Ml 


ats! Nork.=-Tha yuchakkararm-rossry is + composed of the aft of 
00 the مسد ومدق‎ land afus, These nuts are angular, and faturally 
. 2 divided i into five fcr The 1 ا‎ ee ai to A sf rad vA of ris 
الل‎ on the string, as to the manner e 2 poet ae 
he out ad to’ the Way ia whieh مي‎ | 
~ the form and use of this. AV ABiol ااا الس‎ saa theo the 
a nuts, a sepam (Qewsid); | prayer, in six parts. In this way, the Guru 
rings 0 5” وا‎ the diseiple, the nee illuminating power of 


fre io‏ مك جاكسوت 
Aric‏ ما مامد مم of the. kam,‏ | 
ميم Vie in Vol. 0 thn‏ %~ 


6 doher, Oral Instruction. This is instruction, 
pecting the three eternal entities, 
or objects shadowed forth] of the 


evi Pista Rhos Mental Instruction. [This is a process 
a of intense thought and feeling, wherein] the Guru thinks 









of Pen 


= and feels for the disciple, as if for himself (3..¢. the Guru 
‘Cae dinates for the disciple, inftises his own Intense desire for 
| all ation into him, and thus brings in upon his soul. the 





0 Tigh Sistirastecik einer aes by ai Sinaia This is 0 
1 process of removing the disciple's doubis, Pg, causing 

ms ٠ 50 ع‎ 00 6 Tosttuot understand, the 

etion by example in Vitam. This 

is & ssf arg removing the natural thoughts and feelings 


’ = 
- هم 
= 






: 0 of the disciple, by NCOs of ashdingka-yi Ke Tt. 718 5- 
aie Cunss), the eight positions and modes of meditation, , and 
3 by gtving the disciple. success in nishdet (dalseqt_), austere 


_—._- meditation [which consists in the suppression of. the. Percep- 
, tive Organs, and continual meditation on God}. 

: 0 eaamenes to the Eakdwor, ¢ those 
Fred a 4 ‘Annee hee succeeding Tidehei is a 
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pirakirut) (S108): They are located in pirakiruthr, and 
with the kalet in the head. The a Ppelasion lignes car 
desipnates souls which were freed fr om the entanglements 
of the ‘baler, ete., at the time of the Great Del tira tear 
eon Though Fultirar (aagaSoa) [Ru lage ahiey 
tinal to that class of the Piralaydkalar which have: : عاق‎ 
apara-mutti, have bodies composed of the kale, عات‎ 
they are not so much influenced by their bodies as are 
7 3 












The word Satalar designates souls in the entanglements 
of the kale’. They are such as are liable to revolve [in 
transmigrating from body to body] through eight millions, 
four hundred thousand yont (@wrenf), matrices, in two hun- 
dred and twenty-four puvanam (.j@erd), worlds [or locali- 
ties]. They, existing in connection with their malam, take, 
from time to time, such bodies as their kanmam demand, 
either: Sieh باك‎ gross bodies of flesh, or sikkuma-seri- 


"Wilt tat ela respecting the different classes of souls. 


What follows jlo ghs the Se Sacraments [which are 
for the illumination of disci ve: 

1. Sadchu-fidchet, Ocular ction. In the administra- 
a of this Gdchei, the Guru, like 3 hoki which transforms 
‘her spawn into beings like herself, ooking at it, fixes 
his thoughts on the trath [to be imp 1 an hoot Aber 
See and fixing them on th ne diol consumes, 25 
with fire, the hanmam which are accumula 2 in the disei- 
ple’s attuvd asses) Thus, he liberates him from the in- 
fluence of his three maim, as the moon is freed from the 
rc of Bou soe ا‎ dragon, or imaginary planet]. 

ative Instruc In this pro- 
rom the the Gura tales, in hie right hand, the pagnehitkkaram- 
rosary, which is the embodiment of the pagncha-pirame- 
sadangkam إفع فس عم ول نعئع ب)‎ the tbe formula 7 
, Which is composed of six parts, and places it on the 
aa of pet sea fpr the ae of rinovio the ee 

influences of his accumula‏ ظ 
the, out‏ الع جه 2 ee him, now; a ituminated within‏ 
right-hand, the parts of his body which‏ م touches, with his‏ 


2¢ 














force, though the influence of the / 


+ ments from méyei, is broken, then, the soul may attain to 
‘the state of the Vigngndnakalar, by means of that Quien 
firamam (Ss), Brahm : 


which prompts to say; I am 


also, by the yakam-observances; by sanniydsam («aired unzio) 


al life, the ascetic abandon- 





ions}; and by 


ll merited enjoyments 





[the fourth stage in Bril 


ment of all worldly affections and 


hp yt 


pokam (@urais), the experience of 


and sufferings, The term oo alerts signifies. souls 


of the kale’, organs developed 
, by means of virshta-gndnam, (al تومه‎ eprenris), 
mpts the soul to say: I am Piramam, 0 


The author seems to 
of 


results from a partial 
virtually stand where the Vaishnava (fnénis do, who maké no dis- 

nection between the essence of God and thatof the soul, in their 
higher theology, and hence can consistently say: 1 am Brahm, 
ه‎ author obviously aims g blow at his old companions, the Vaish- 


use it to designate that staie of mind shih 


freed from the entanglements of 
which 











nava Brahmans, in thus associating them with the partially enlight- 


ened Seivar (eng evi). 


» The organisms of the Anusathdsivar, the Attavittsurar, 
and the seventy millions of Mantirar, are developments from 
Fintu: ithe hig “ or first, organized form of the Female 


Pakkuvar, the pre- 


those not fully pre- 
| ot their creation 


fi. e. will be born in the state that will lead them into true 
: [: The souls [of the latter class] which secure their 
the removal of their malam, are said to attain: 1 


ver, | 


Energy 


F ' 5 ١ 5 

_ Thoee souls are called Piralayikalar, tvhich shared in the 

eat destruction at the time of the Great Deluge. These 
sare divided into two classes, viz 





pared [for liberation]; and A pakke 
i للع و0 يق‎ woes 





‘union with 





me 


uchchiyam) by 


But those which remain under the influence of their madam, 


1. for liberation, though they 
said to attain apara- > 





mutt, The number of such souls which 


muti, is one hundred and eighteen. These are actuated | 
the Aftivitisurar, and carry on their تسدو اب دجن‎ bene, 














٠: 7 
مان‎ the first of the three classes of souls 






yned, are distinguished into Pthuver (ud ear), those - 
prepared [for illumination], and Apakkuvar (qd get, 
the unprepared. There is a subdivision of the ميا‎ 
viz: those which have obtained para-mutit (usapa@), which 
“are such as were ye their last appearance on earth] com- 
Bey prepared for liberation from malam, and, conse- 
gpen: y, obtained divine grace, and sdiyuehchiyam, union with — 
‘God; and those which have obtained بالقارعم دنم انس تعره‎ 
which are such as were but partially prepared for’the re- 
moval of m@glam, and are mal ander its influence, though 
ا‎ received divine grace, | 
In this latter class, are further distinguished three varieties. 

1, Anueathisivar(agpeseFad), These, having obtained 
divine grace, live in the possession of the Tattuvam of Se 
sas: the Tluminator, i exercise the “Hee prero 4 
tive of dispensi ‘ace [divine instruction] to the worl 
Fetal pias جع .عط‎ ete.) ظ‎ 

2. Atfavil@eurer ) .(م#وعغقؤرلله نابم‎ These are souls which 
have attained, through the grace of God, to the Tattuvam of 
Isuran [Mayésuran}, the Obscurer, and act as lords over the 
operations of aSudiemedyei. 

3. The seventy millions of Mebi-Mantirar, These exist 
in’ sutla-vitiei, and ‘are rendered operative by the Affavit- 
fsurar, ‘They are of two kinds, ‘The first kind consists of 
thirty-five millions, which exist as gator aoa [or 
. powers}, when Sivan, in the form of a Guru, bestows grace 
on the Sakelar, This class obtain midcham, heaven, ot the 
time of the Great Deluge. The other thirty-five millions . 
exist as secondary causes, when Sivan, without the inter- 
vention of a Guru, grants grace to the Vigngndnakalar and 
ralayikalar, These, on account of their zeal in the exer- 
cise of their authority, obtain m4dcham after their creation 
[i. @. in or after the birth in which they first appear]. 

The Apakkuvar of the Vigngndnakalar are destitute of 
any definite shape, like souls in 4@valam, Their proper form 
is that of dnava-malam, They continue to exist entangled 
٠ in their maldém, until they are prepared for its removal. 


‘How does a soul attain to the state of the Vigny dnakalar ? 


When oné has not acquired the true gndnam [by the regular 
course], and when, consequently, his 4anmam remain in 





tangled in the three malam, dnavam, kanmam and mdye. * 
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Gnani (grec), Wise-Man, having passed. from the shadows of the ' 
| ‘arinic stage, through the philosophic symbols of the Lingam-cot 


and th ag سات جاه‎ Somer عدويو‎ of yékom, into the 
i region of pure light. He sees things as they are, and obtains | & 
aS transforming view of God. He is thus ultimately prepared for inti- 
i. 7 mate union with God. the 9 عر‎ 
000 ١ | oe SERS ا ظ‎ 
it fees Sacraments, | 1 
There are three classes of souls, viz: Vigngndnakalar, in- 
eluding all souls under the influence of only one malami, 
” inavam; Piralaydkalar, all those which are yet entangled 
a in two malam, dnavam and kinmam; Sakalar, all those en- 









ف فا ‘Souls possess these malam from eternity,‏ م 
١ God effects the destruction of pasam fi e. the influence, or‏ 0" 
entanglement, of the malam], and causes gnitnam to shine,‏ 
te Fgnoninahaoe which ‘are‏ عضا ee‏ السام - 
‘well prepared for it, by rising and shining in their hearts as‏ | 
x , the sun of ™, fethe cate of those among the Pira-‏ 


i layikalar which are prepared, He will make the two malam 
ty to recede, and gniéinam to shine forth, by revealing Himself 
> Jn His i | Gndna-Ritpam), in a vision. In the 
lee ease of those among the Sakaler which are prepared for it, 
| _ God will appear as one of themselves [i. به‎ as a haman Guru], 
ih and will do [will lead them out of their entanglements] just 
= a3 men take wild animals, by means of animals of their kind 
Drie trained for the purpose; and this He will do by meana of 
Ss the seven Tidchet (Boas), Sacraments, 1 
| Ocular Instruction; Parisa-fidchei (ue ee), Manipula- 


ie tive Instruction; Viseka-fidchei (ares 8c cox), Oral Instruc- 
Ss tion; Sistira-fidchet قر فرضمع)‎ oo), Scriptural Instruction’: 
١ Ménatha-fidchei (عموب لعرعمم)‎ , Mental Instruction: 7 -منة‎ 
| fidcher (Guns fteo+), Instraction by example in Yatam م‎ 
% Avuttiri-fidchet ) ,عمدت فر هزه بد‎ Formal Instruction, The 
©  Tast named is of two kinds: تبتسما‎ ٠ تنيب‎ instruction by the 
i use of symbols; and gndnd-’vuttiri, the illumination of gnd- 
nam, Which removes the soul beyond these symbols. | 






‘be ا‎ 





| اسار لم نيد + لهي‎ Os i Oy 
ش الال ف‎ : 


ie 
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* duties of the stages being varied. as the disciple advances. . These 
four stages result in a Bf ب‎ OF) more properly, condition, in 
nig he soul has nothing to do but to gaze on the splendor of the 

livine presence, awaiting its transit into the immediate presence of 
Deity, with which it will ever be in the most intimate and delightful 
union, The four cee. lat denominated sarithei, kiriker, yikoam, 
and gndmam. The final waiting stage is called mabd-gudnam 
) .(شسم مجع دهم‎  —. 
Each of these four active stages has a four-fold division, the parts 
of which correspond, in some respects, with the principal stages, and 
are named accordingly ; thus: sarithe: of sarithe, kirites of sarithes, 
yokam of-sarithei, gadnam of sarithei; sarithei of kirikei, kiriket of 
kirikei, Say so on, through the whole. Tha are specific mgid ie 
prescribed, to guide the discip! through these suceessive steps—rules 
which extend to every deci in life, from the time and mode of 
/ rising in the morning, cleaning the teeth, atc., Up to the most sacred 
duties. A due observance of these rules through the successive steps 
in any one of the great stages, will bring the soul to one of the heav- 
ons. (ndnam of sarithe’ results in the heaven called sdlékam, the 
sinte of being with God; gndnam of kirtkei, in sdrapam, the state of 
being in the form of God; gninam of yokam, in sdmipam, the state 
of nearness to Gol: and gnénam of gndnam, in sdyuchchiyam, the 
Sarithei signifies Aistory, and is nearly synonynious with /urd- 
nam. Henee, this first stage may be denominated the Purdmic, ot 
historic: some one of the enghteen . Purdnam is the principal 
book to be regarded in this : course Includes the common 
temple-service, and nearly all the common idol-worship of the coun- 
try. It is the popular idolatry of India. ThE 
Kirikei means action, This is the philosophic stage, in which tho 
disciple begins to look into the principles and modes of the divine 
perations. The Lingem is the symbol of God’: mode of operating, 
"@ being the emblem, or, os is claimed; the embodiment, of the two 
divine Energies, the male and female, Henos, this stage is some 
times denominated the Zingam-course, That avimbol is the chief 
external object of worship in this stage. The services of the dancing 
aie belong appropriately to this stage, and to Airitei ip all the 
Yékam. signifies meditation, This stage is characterited by ف‎ 
peri course of dreamy meditation, and ascetic observances. Some 
the Fakis, meditators, in ench of the four stages, and particularly 
‘those of the yékam-stage, are the ascetics who distinguish themselves 
Gndnam means wisdom, It is the oogla tod Geof, and the name at 
once indicates the nature of the stage, The disciple has now become a 
















secure the f*gndnami [in the world), 
ciously taken me as his servant, He is the lord [or head] 
Of Maruthiir (wgpard), and is the glory of Tirupennikadam 
د لماج لكر)‎ ar (شب هووع‎ [the source of the river Penndn), which 
is encircled by groves, and the to [mountain-tops] of which, 
capped with cool, beautiful clouds, send out their arm-like 
ag-stalls, so a8 to intercept the moon in her course, — - 

1. The اعورشم‎ of this Treatise, 

1 المطع‎ speak of Seta-sittintam (ase Rsscsso) [the Sativa 
hii of doctrines}, which begins where the | ether end. 
The subject of my treatise is darkness to the lieterodox ; ‘but 
to the orthodox it is light. It is measured [established] 
by the celebrated logical rules. eng [included in m 


subject, God and soul] are not one in the sense in whic 












gold and golden jewels are one, as the Méaydvathy (corusmren oS) 


rt, because their natures are different. Nor are they 


 contraries, the sense of light and darkness (and therefore 


the Niydyavith’ (@urwenS) and the Vewtshiker (eoaGs. 
eflef) cannot be right), for the Vetham and Akamam both 
teach the doctrine of cn dora awe the ultimate union of 
God and the soul. Neither are they one, and yet opposed 
to each other, as a word and its meaning, as is asserted by 
Mitkdrivan (unparAuser) and Sivdituvitht (Pangmel): for 
Sivan and the soul are as different from each other as the 





-songd of a word and the substance لاغ‎ by it We, 


therefore, cannot admit the doctrine modcham (Gum #10), 


id soul] has the beauty of athiitham fi, ب‎ unity in 

ity, OF oneness: of union, with perfect: individuality of 
being}, which is like the understa ing econ من‎ the 
union of soul and body, and like the vision had through the 
union of the sun [-light] and the eyes, This state [attuiw- - 
tham] is obtained by means of sarithet, Kiriker and yokam, 


into Deity. But it [the true doctrine respecti‏ ا 











‘as prescribed in the Vétham and Akamam. 


Nore.—The peculjarities of the several Schools mentioned in this 
stanza will be more fully ا و‎ Peet 

There are four great stages of religious life, prescribed by t] Sie 
tram, They are stages of study and of at si bebe the 


١ 


He is the crowning gem of the Siva 





وغ >6 ١‏ ا ا رايا 
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dom, th form in which Sah gives wind, and final ibertion و‎ 
Xantan-and his Sati are but developments of Sivan and 
ik Satya to th pr work of spiritual illumination, He 
iydr, his elder brother, belong alike to the Shiva system, in 
ich, 0 fy Saray as the Supreme God. In this system, 
Seal vee م‎ and god of providence; and Kanan, the 


a eet and god of wisdom. 

eaten metimes represented with many - eyes, “Tat he 
indicative of his all-seeing power, as the son of Gndnam, ut he is 

figured as n man with six heads, or faces, and six hands ; 

which form is symbolieal of his character as the possessor of the six 
divine attributes: As such, he is called Arumukan (y2rgeser), the 
Six-faced ؛‎ and Arukunan (a @ere), the Possessor of the six 
attributes or perfections. 


i VI a 
The Divine Furus who have Authority. 

“The following Gurus have aright to.exercise authority [in 
religious matters] over us, viz: Nantikéswran, the lord cham- 
in [or guardian minister] of mount Kdyilisam (sqai- 
eure ٌ wherein shines the of the God of gods [Sivan] ; 
1 ظ‎ ples of the former; the im- 
mediate disciples of 0 who obtained a revela- 
tion of the true gndnam, and descended to the earth; the 
great Muni Paragnchathi (uresGene), who was a disciple of 
the last mentioned Gndéni; Meykandan, si eet ai ا‎ 
chitht, who obtained an insight into the true gi 
lived at Tiruvenne-Nallir ; Arunanti . in 
tal fame, and the disciple of Meykeandan ; - and the divine 
Sompantar (#nusg7), possessed of glorious spiritual mches 
and never-fading benevolence.* 

[12-6 . 
The Author's Adoration of his Guru, 
lace 7 my head the glorious lotus-like feet of my spir- 
fath farei-gndna-Sampantar برسم‎ ease 
who came “into the world to enlighten it, to cause the many 


headed Sima-Vitham to thrive, to cause to prosper the عل‎ 
scendants of Pardsara-Afimuni (usrepionqpett and to 


ris ack Glas Wile nu eathiow’s teaches } A class of Brimane 
TOL, 1¥. 18 
ا‎ 



























م 
e those of the “extend to‏ 
the re ‘Shining ear ie are beautified je and dark‏ 
a.iikenad’ to javelins, His‘ seere-‏ 

dons ‘volition ‘ination, and sntion]} flow down in 
sib tipheinlti lotus-like ' ee i the 1 of 
nam, are adorned : 6 0 unis i, & unis, 

GF abioa swarm “around his feet, like tea aronad se 
honey ding flower]. i" 












ae fnvoca tars of Kantan. Wile 
I meditate on the two flower-like feet of Kantan ا‎ 





(Skandal, the ف‎ son of Gntinam [Arul-Sati), begotten of Sivan; 
who rides on the blue peacock, as the genera of the pein 
7 pane fave instraction in gnénam to A 







in the Vitham, 2 

he ¥ shining javelin, and nd by i 
pieroec pice lie (@rer), removed my 
native feos cleaved the mount Ai 
(@rqqeu); ; and who embrated the beautiful 0 of the 
‘sylvan maid [ Valle ay: his Sati] besmeared with fra- 
grant ointments, — 


hy 4 i] 


The Vétham are fri Viz: rr 862 ©( ] 1 “الاك‎ 
ادك خعه)‎ Simam (eos), and Atharvanam ا‎ 
(قاسه‎ [Atharva), The Vethdngkam, which are subord 
and supplementary to the Véthiam; are Six, viz: Stee 


- (Sexxy), the science of pronunciation and articulation; يكن‎ 
pam (sus), a ritual for religious us service; Vay 
(@wrsreerwe), grammar; Santas (sez), prosody ; Nirut- 





tam ose), al glossary explanatory of the obscure words 
which oceur in the Vetlam: and JSitidem 

(Gerba) (Sans. ./yétisha), astronomy and astrology. 

 Nore.—Aantan, the oe or later develo son of Si 
in the Hindi mythology, the god of war, eg una ae 
celestial armies. He is the special defender of the Prilmanical order. 
But, in the philosophical system, he, wisdom-born, is the god of wis: 
————— =. 


A fich, Cyprinus firobrintos,‏ * د "he‏ درا تو 
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lance with their tanmeam, and which she causes 
theta t to experience. Thus, she takes the forms of five Satis, 
Again, she a as the كلثم‎ of بع مسنم‎ the Dlumina- 
tor, under the title of Mondnmant (w@ener wen); as as the 
Satt’ of Mayesuran, the Obecurer, under the name of Maye- 
suret (iwGoieens); and as the Sati of Ruttiran, the 'Trans- 
former, under the title of Omei (een). It is im these forms 
that she possesses the means [or three material causes] called 
vintu (Wag), moikint (@us@adl), and makin (wsrer), which 
are essential to the existence of those bodies, organs, locali- 
ties, and i and sufferings, which [belong to souls, 
and] are cit ure, mixed, or tat og She is one, though 
she assumes erent forms. She is ever unentangled in 
organism, because she cannot i touched by pisam. She is 
the seed, or the [instrumental] cause, of the effects of the 
five divine operations ; ; and she is a participator in the pleas- 
ures of Sivan’s dance in the region of the resplendent gnd- 
nam, which is carried on for the purpose of removing the 
sorrows of the world. 

















The invocation of Sut suggeeds that of Sivan, because 


the latter, without the instrumentality of the former, cannot. 


conduct his five ee for the purpose of giving souls 
pull, understanding, and muffi, liberation. 1 
t should pe tiene dn mind, that the five « i spate = 

often mentioned, are original production; preservation ع‎ reproduc- 
thon ; Sobectiration ¢ illumination. For these works, Deity has: prd- 
prt forms, which constitute the five operative gods, viz: Brahins, 

ishnu, Sivan, garnet and د‎ apt 1 oe whom the adn 
Satti, قد‎ we have seen, takes her corresponding fi 


Invocation of Pilliyiir. 

In order that my treatise may be useful in elucidating the 
three eternal entities [Deity, Soul, Matter], and for the at- 
tainment of sifynclichiyam 2 ye Giusss), union with God, and 
that it may be free from. poetical blemishes, in High Tamil, 
and that oe soap eacape any casuality that would prevent my 
completing the one I meditate on the two beautiful lotus- 
like feet of the elephant-fuced Kanapathé [Pillipir], who 
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ous; and who graciously stands in the form of gniinam 


who 
eee ar اس‎ create of 0 oats Abe, mother ead pre- 





Server of the world, and in the regicna of spirit for ethereal 
Space], while the gods 


raise him: and who wears in his 
long, tangled hair the garla nd of fragrant on (Gsrarenp),* 
the crescent, the Ganges, and the serpents of luminous gems. 
These things he does in order to put an epd to the succes 
sion of births, which are so difficult to be removed. 


Nors.—The tris idea of the representation of Sivan's dancing, is 
that he cobperates with his Sati in performing his + appropriate 
ayer ردنيك‎ referred to as the افر قت‎ that one 
OF wipe business it is to cotitinuo: the: sue. 
material universe, or to destroy and re pee he 














Pay sae zi “he i 6 addressed) عم‎ the * self-luminous,” a 
embodied in gidnam, reference: is lad to the gabe of the five ope- 
rative | 


Safhivivan, the Dluminator, or race-iver, Sivan's 
hair,” and 0 with which it is ei ae have 
to the: in his mm reggae yet, to the initin- 
: gi nt symbols, pointing to his prengntives as the 






"0 dnevscation of Batti. 


I put on my head the gracious flowery feet of the mother . 
of dala الوط‎ is the divine Hy who itp souls 
fhe ous form of ineas, W God willed to pro- 
duee the world, she a, in the form of Paré- Satts, ‘the 
high est Organized form of the Female Energy. While the 
01 nderstanding of souls remains obseured in their native 








form of 7irdthdina-Saite (oe ogress 58), the Obseuring En- 
ergy. dchehd-Saiti is the form in which she determines to 
Operate on souls, so as to lead them onward to their deliver- 
ance from their eor bondage. Gndnd-Satti is her form 
of wisdom, im which she takes cognizance of the kanmam, 
merit and demerit, of souls, and imparts grace grace [or influence], 
accordingly. Atriyd-Sati’ is her form of action, in whie 
ehe produces for souls the external bodies the gross organs, 
‘ities, and the enjoyment and sufferings which are 














١ , their kanmam. still uncancelled, and Stva-q | 
Beret لمم عا‎ them, then she exists in the 
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SIVA-PIRAKASAM. 


1 * 
_» Whe Benefits obtained by worshipping Pilliyar. 

111315 are the intellects of those servants who 
constantly meilitate on the feet of the elephant-faced Aana- 
,تامو‎ from whose body, luminous with qndnam, flow, in 
abundance, the three secretions [ volition, discrimination, and 
action}, and whose great fury destroys the pisam-jungles 
ov pba entanglements of the organisms] of the worthy 
evotees who worship him in love, presenting the eight 
kinds of sacred flowers with fragrance ‘attracting the beetle. 
Sere ata Will have no mind to remain under the con- 
Nore.—The general meaning of this figurative or symbolic rep 
resentation of the TAC 2 of this god, will. be readily 
* understood. The devotee, like every other man, is entangled in his 
own sinful organism, aé in a jungle. The god whom he worships, is 

the aeting or operative deity among the divine incarnation 


senting in his proboscis the combination of the two divine efficent 


Energies, the male and the female. Under his guidance, which is 
compared to that of a mighty elephant in the jungle, the disciple is 
led on from stage to stage, and is prompted to look forward to full 
and finnl deliverance from all his entanglements. . 

The eight kinds of flowers, which are to be offered “in love,” our 
author explains in a mystic sense, to mean “not killing, or the 
avoiding of the taking of life; the subduing, or suppression, of the 
Sinses + patience ; med kindness; gndnam, wedom; penance ; 
truth; meditation.” T. things are to be observed by the devotee 
while performing religious rites. 


So 3 


I place on my head and in my heart, bow down to and 
worship, the lotus-like feet of him [Sivan] who is self-lumin- 





é 





the human organis‏ ممم 
hical Hinditism is, in its f‏ 





vir do well to cape author, ١ ri 


pas tbs two previous, treatises on pes aes in this 
volume 
This treatise is composed of one hundred and one stanzas, 
which constitute the only divisions made by our author, and 
are marked sabia sao By Roman numerals. It has 
been thought desirable to give tthe translation, the entire 
pe reels ine ors manner as may be. The 
manner of an author often reveals much of himself and of 
his times. ‘We haye, here, a fair specimen of the style and 
manner of Tamil theological writers for several centuries 


~ Explanatory notes are prequenty: subjoined to the stan- 
sas, bat only so fir as they seem necessary in order to 
cate tes, a to render the fll meaning ofthe author 


commencement of the treatise, are 

tory matters which are more in accord- 

custom of oriental writers, than con- 

0 with the alec which follows. They consist of an 
dor af OF Sree f the gods, inyocations, the author's a 

ogy, desi; criticism, etc, These are retaine 

notes, both becanse : ey fi ١ a fair 
















Seiad فالس‎ with writers in the East, and ate 


heat contain allusions to facts and notions which ought to 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Tre Sive-Pirakisam, light of Sivan, is comparatively a 
modern work, being nae about two hundred years old, 
The author, who is usually styled Umépatht Asiriyan (© wom 
us ,زتعن لمعيف‎ was one of a class of Vaishnava Brihmans 
resident at Chillambaram, a maritime town South of Madras, 
widely celebrated for its ancient temple. These Brihmans 
were distinguished teachers in the Vaishnava School of the- 
ology. The author became dissatisfied with the teachings 
of the Véthie School, expecially in reference to its modes of 
philosophizing, as giving no satisfactory solution of a 
problems respecting God. the "soul, and the universe. | 
embraced the Sdiva philosophy as taught in the Akamam. 
- Having thoroughly studied the doctrines taught in the Sive- 

Gniéina-Potham,* and the Srra-Gndna-Sit, which is an au- 
thoritative commentary on the former, he wrote three trea- 
tises on the samessubjecte. The principal one of the three 
is the Stea-Pirakdsam, The author proposes 'to give, in this 
work, the higher déctrines of the Saiva system, in a form 
better adapted to the use of the Hindi scholar or disciple, 
٠ than that of the two works above mentioned, one of which, 
he says, is too concise, and the other, too voluminous. This 
work at rao oftener quoted than either of those; yet 
it would not, probably, be considered as quite so conclusive 
authority, on a disputed point, as either of the other two, 
and, especially, the Siva-Gndna-Pitham, which is the basis 

tall. 


: لاقل 
The Siva-Pirakésam is written in a less difficult style than‏ 
the more ancient works; and the subjects are presented in‏ 
a more Incid and common-sense manner than is usual in‏ 
similar works in Tamil. It is one of the best commentaries‏ 
extant on the Akamam-doctrines respecting God, the soul,‏ 





® See Art. 131 in this volume. 
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muaraje bavisyati, i. Hereafter, a prince called Piyadisa, bearing » ° 


the umbrella, will hecome Asoka, king of the Law. 

From which it appears that Piyadisa was Asoka’s proper name; 
لميع‎ it is worthy of remark, in passing, that in thé inscription found 
on a block of granite at Byrath, the name is written Piyadasa, with 
the same vowels that accompany the word in the Malalengara, 

[have never met with the whole of the Pali original of the Mala- 
lengara, but the verbatim extracts from the works of Buddhaghosa, 
who lived in the fourth or fifth century, which occur in the Burman 
version, are sufficient to prove that the book was written subsequent to 
that period. It was probably compiled several centuries subsequently, 
for the Athakatha, Buddhiaghoss 8 commentary, is referred to as an 
old established work, of unquestionable authority. The author mani- 
festly confined himself to extracta from books, for his authorities, in 
making -his compilation, for in one instance he does not adopt an 
addition, though found in the *Jata-Athakatha, because it is not 
found in any other part of the Athabathi,.” Tad he admitted un- 
written tradition into his work, he would not have rejected a state- 
ment in the fata, because that would carry with it higher authority 
than any thing unwritten. The remark seems to imply, also, that, 
when he did not draw his information from the Pitakapa, he con- 
fined himself to the Athakatha, / | 

The name, Malilonkara, signifies an Ornament of Flowers, from 
lankéra, an ornament, which occurs كن‎ the second member of two 
or three other names of Buddhist books in Ceylon; and mala, a 
flower, in Pali usage, though the Sanskrit mala signifies a garland. 
The author says that the virtues and glories of Gautama adorn the 
work like ornaments; and hence the name, The reference to fire- 
arms*™ shows that the translation was made into Burman, after their 
use was known in Burmah; but it proves nothing in relation to the 
Fa text, for hea ee translators are not Lot tps a ren- 

lerings. A ie olical description of the Hi va, in a Borman 
version of the Wesantera, anys that the dorinn-trees pind there as tall 
= while the dorian is not indigenous north of the Straits of 
Malacca, nor cultivated north of Tavoy. In the Puli text, the word 
rendered dorian is asifi, identical, probably, with the Sanskrit اديه‎ 
the indigo plant. ظ‎ 

closings, 1 would remark that the Pali names in this letter are‏ هآ 
spelt on the principles adopted by Turnour, so that the differences‏ 
between his names and mine show a difference in the original texts‏ 
from which we derive them. :‏ 





* See Journal Am, Or, Soe. vol. Gi p. 35: 








Il. Om rue Manavewoana. 


Sea'shore near Tavoy, Dec. 20, 1852. 
| Riese writing to. you lnst, the first number of the third volume of 
the Journal has reache] me, in which; concerning the Malalengara, 
you say: “The attention of those in a situation to investigate the 
polis ae ies directed to the inquiry whether or not the text 
Mr. Bennett ishitself an eyes 1 read the book 
<3 yr me and have ever regarded it asa compilation from 
tuddhaghosa’s commentary, the Afhadethes, from 
Me تامرح بعد‎ tele lie tt jautama, published in 
_ i ‘of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 1838. The مولسلا‎ 
sa Burman translation from the Pali, interspersed with 
f the nal text; and wherever Mr. Turnour ba ree 













ferent coun- 

no discrepancies, however great, are sufficient to prove 

tat he oi text was not the same, For example, Mr. Turnour 
m the Pali, the first words of Gautama on attainin 


ce aaa thus: “Performing my ع‎ through the ste. 
nity of countless existences, in sorrow 

| cents of the سودي‎ (of the, موسي‎ iL & the human 
frame. Now, © artificer, Angsty ص‎ pesos 
plana shalt. thon a ras (tery ribs) broken, th 


1 unremittingly sought, 


r ator a ted from "Tabilty to 
Von Oy لال سل‎ be aa ated the dominion of 






) : as The, same words, in the translation made from the 


rman, read: “ Boodh kept snyi to himself, Be ص‎ 
of the whole round: of tranemigrat now you have 


eet iain which is the hig: naka shee srt 
Mr. Turnour, ee om tee Vali renders Gautama’s last words 
| “ese 00 0 00 


us! بدلا وا بوه سان مدر م‎ (for the last 


bias al سعد مع‎ Cart 
ry on age ad place, aed says: 4 Qualify yourselves (for 
The renderin urman reads: “ M My beloved 





£ nt being Bites to destruction; do you remember 
this, do not forget this, I charge you.” Mr, Turnour gives the Pali 
text of both these es, both are preserved in the Malalengara, 
and they agree with each other perfectly in every letter; though the 
iglish versions have litth: in common. 
ou remark on page 160: “According to this, Pya-da-tha, or 
Piyadasi, was Asoka’s father.” The Pal text of this passage is: 


Anégate Piyidiso nama Kumaro chhattan wssitpetwt Asoko dam- 
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Injir-keny. Marnsh. Sardis. 
ik (Mi) | Marsovan, Scio, 
Kandilli, = Aitylene. *Scutari. 
Kniseri (Caesarea). Moodanin. Sedi-keuy. 
Kara-hissar, Moosh, Sivri-hissar. 
Kars. * Mosul, Skanderoon. 
| ba. Nach. Sinope. 

Nigde. Sivas,‏ متأ 
Keupru. pat: 5 0 :‏ 
Rharpoot. 3 Soph,‏ 
Kartal. Orta-keu Tarsus, |‏ 
Khoonoos. Dammit. Tekir-dagh (Atodosto).‏ 
Rillis. Ovajik, Tenedos,‏ 
Konich (Jeontum). Pera. Therapaa.‏ 
Koom-kaleh, Philadelphia. ¥Tocat,‏ 
Room-kapoo. Platana, Trebizond.‏ 
Koola, rooschook, Turkmenli.‏ 
Koordbeleng.. Sabanja. | Van.‏ 
Kurk-kiliseh. Salonica( Thessalomea), V exir-Khan.‏ 
Kutahya, tia. Yeni-keuy.‏ 
Laodicea. 8 00000‏ 
]701 ظ Magnesia,‏ 
Malatia, Zillel.‏ 

aa of Persons, 

00 Gi Manoog, Sempad. 
Ampagoom, © G .عمدلا‎ = Margos. Tavit, 
Anna, Hagop. Manam. Tatteos, 
Andon. Hampartsoom. Mikné Tovmuns, 
لت‎ eee 

pi 1 11 AFT APE. A eS, STG, 
mies | Hovhannes. Mugurdich. Pe eine 
Apraham. Hoveep. Mukhitar, 
Armaveni. Hripsimeh. Nerses, ال‎ 
Aroosing. Israel. Pagldasar. Taniel. 
Atanakineh, § Kapriel. Partoochimeos. Yeremiah. 
Avedis, Kashar. Pilibbos. nabs 
Bedros, Kevork. Prapion. Yezouiel. 
Boghos. Khoren. Rapael. ae 
Diroohi. Levon. Sara, ل‎ poo 
Garabed. Madteos, Sarkis. 1 0 

TOL. IV, 12 
















190 ل 
J, sh, and, in general, the consonants not mentioned above, to ba‏ 
sounded as in English. The combination th does not occur; when‏ 
therefore these letters occur together, they are to be regarded as be-‏ 


oy 
longing to different eyllables, and each is to have its own pane 
: مه‎ g. #ethi, pronounced Fet-hi. ; 
a. j 
The accent, which is slight, is s uniformly on the last syllable in 


Armenian p pepe tenes, anil nearly so in Turkish, “AI the other 
syllables sho be uttered fully, and with equal stress of voice, 


4. Anglicised Names, 
Names which have been long familiar to rk ap and American 
sealers ad lav ths become icised, not to be changed. Such 
op ‘Smyrna, Scio, itylene, Nicomedia, Philadelphia, 
ata In fact, being for the most part Greek names, they do not 
strictly fall لاسو‎ rules above given. In the following Tist, 
Greek names Nance srl ished by ee ee in sali others 
0 “a Hance With usage, retain a ب‎ somewhat ¥ 
give ven alr, a marked thier asteriak, ae 
PPE are: given me عر‎ as a specimen of the 
ying 0 ال‎ and not by any means #4 complete 
000 of Places, 
Bandirma, Echmindzin. 
Batoon. Erzingyan.. 
Erzroom, 
-Eski-hisear. 
Raki-etambool. 
Endennah. 
Fuphrates, 


Fane 
Findikli 
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I. Oxrnocraruy or Anmextax axp Tcneisn Prorme Names. 
Orta-kewy (near Constantinople), Nov, 28, 1852. 


At the annual meeting of our mission, Inst epring, 4 committee was appointed 
sisting of Mr. Riggs of Smyrma and myself), for the purpose of preparing 

a system of rules for the spelling in English of Armenian and Turkish proper 
names; the chief object being to secure uniformity in this thing, in the com- 
municntions of missionaries to the United States, 

We have accomplished our task, and I herewith enclose a copy of the rules 
we have adopted, which you may be interested in exumining. 

iG, 0, Dwronr, 

The following system is proposed for the spelling of Armenian and 

Turkish proper names with Roman letters. 
1, Sounds of the Vowels. 

win but,‏ مدا 
oo as In moon.‏ 


ev as the French ew in pew. 


a as in for, 
ens a ai 
és in machine, 
© fs in note, 
tt a in wut, 
Note—Some of the above are but approximations to the vowel- 
sounds designed to be expressed. 4 and o, for example, are not 
‘quite مع‎ broad and open as the corresponding English sounds. عل‎ 
is strictly a diphthong, the elementa of which are indeed the same 
with those of our long i, but are not so closely united in pronuncia- 
tion, This becomes evident when we hear an Oriental: attempting 
nd Seam such words as Atde, sign, ماك‎ O in @krmeninn names 
is best represented aa above; but in Turkish words it corresponds 
more exactly with the French ع‎ asin war, The sound represented 
hy t is more exactly that of the French ¢ in عا‎ me, ete, 


2. Sounds of the Consonants, 
"-g always hard, as in good. ch aa in char. 
4 ms in seen, zh as sin pleasure. 
Gh and kh are gatturals, having no eorrespondi كل نمع‎ or char- 
ماع‎ in English or French. The former resembles the modern 
‘Greek 7, and the latter x, but both are deeper. 











© نا‎ be used only in eounection with A, exeept in words that have 


become anglicised with a ¢ in them, 
. 
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eas devas and Dramas rind, and adorin ee ex- 
6 0 aimed : Ne amo taxya Bi ardhato samme sa 

ee jae! i.e. ‘Glory y to this | د كا‎ worden 
, : They then onl” | 

d him for instruction, and he preached to 
them th 16 Adana, because oe et by his hearer best adapted to 


the deseo. of DOK ywledge pos: 

Thite 11 [0 st an Musangeyyasanoast, the two creators, 
saw the 7 Or} y that enlightenec 1 ten thousand | stems, 
and cones zee Saas to make ingu 6 He tol them: 

existed at the beginning, ore men, and made 
Priegt Site اه‎ ark wert المج‎ _This intelligence 
pele posts at to ae but they received it with great joy, 
| worsh ping the ) Buddha, expressed a desire to be like 
He re hat, if devas and men wis to be like 
im, they y must make his image and worship it. 
_ Wh in Tikehagen was about to take nirvana, men, devas 
and bramhas requested him to establish his religion, and 
he established it for fiy 6 thousand years, and appointed, as 
objects mele the ae the Church, and the Su Substitute 
: 3 me,” 6 



















then re gory oe who ne 
Pre 9 Bory; oe who wora 

ge; and he who worships 
1 and ee 








‘Not one more mundane birt f; | 


aier لجر ا‎ in whieh it 





Passing over several other episodes, the Suvarna-kalpa, 
oh gy pel ع‎ At this time, “beasts spoke 
language 1 when the لاد رن كا صو‎ ie 

ade answer.” this age, lived Tikkhagga, the son of a 





king, who, when he was four thousand years of age, became 
a hermit, and dwelt two hundred years under a butea-tree, 





two hundred more under a shorea-tree, two hundred more 
under a banyan-tree,* and so on till he had made the circle 


of twenty-five ve different irses. By self-denial for five thou- 
sand years, in these twenty-five different places*he obtamed 
infinite inowledge, while hile seated under the last one, a Buch- 
ماما‎ latifolia.t 1 
«At the instant of becoming God, he exclaimed with jo 

“Ancka jati sansaran!’ ie, ‘2 
Then the devas and Hake saw the wonderful glory which 
لك‎ the ten thousand systems, and all assembled نط‎ 
م‎ of this most excellent divinity, and said to him: 













‘thon whe excellest all devas and bramhas, what is thy 


name?’ -'My name,’ he replied, ‘is Infinite Knowledge’ 





718 للم سب لا‎ fae chiar Sombkrit nyepradie. Some authors errope- 


cepa a eta 
1 distinguished in the ده‎ trang- 
1 is In a villago near 


١ ظ‎ nt Meret Arpt th mi of the rrawinddy, Tt 
| : t | ان‎ Fieve saves er 


hak stage ا ا‎ otto Bois 
sacred tree, Six or seven conturics when Narapedisethw, king of Fugen, 
Wis down this const, with i fleet of eight hundred the thousand hoate, on 
ring ath of Tao es, by om ope powe 
أ‎ org ian لاسرا مجو‎ The king weot on shore at Tavoy- 


at abee tooth of Gautama, 
“The Pall charter (hat Tarsvor avd by oa ل دسل‎ bets Fane 


4 مونم" ونان‎ 
yin Sanskrit hie دو[ اسمس‎ written مزس الس يسا‎ the #, عر السسهير‎ otherw kee, apd 
ها‎ herer pronoconced ev in thin counlry. 












= 
1 176 realized their ex expectations, ‘and became a 
ona ‘Buddha: which is delined: “One with power to 





the 1 the presen and the future, of 1 nee‏ مسوم ا 
ahs distinction. from a full Bud-‏ "ةنق تزترة الا 1 *kalpa i‏ 4 


dha, who has all khowledge of all kalpas. 
_ After د‎ Pratyekt Buda had a ود‎ they 





















| in” , . “Tn'some kalpas, there 
would be one, it others 099 | others three, in others ten, 
in others a hundred, ete others a thousand. ‘Ten thén- 


rei 1 thousand : ieankhyeyas of years 
after the ee of the first Pratyeka- 
ha, when a pious mun was horn on 8 who in his 
abe “nsmigrations had met with eight hundred and 
wenty-five thouss id Pratyeka-Buddbas, He remembered 
his former states, but could not enumerate the number of 
ehad been a king, a man, a beast, or an inhab- 
hell. — Te said: aL. fandred thoupand- years of the 
iness on earth are not equal to the happiness of 
ne the deva-heavens; and a hundred thousand years 
of miser on earth are not equal to one day of misery in 
hell; and the misery of hell is not enumerated by days, but 


sand kalps sone Nob: 


le remained in meditation unceasmely, and when he saw 
is parents paren gree mes اما‎ a Pratyeka-Buc dha, he thought to 
himself often, in foriner states, have 1 given away 
0 dlaves, buffaloes, oxen, elephants, and hoe 
16s oflerings shave n Rad ges to destroy births. The 

1 make an internal offering. twill 

a burnt offering.’ He gave away his wife 

epuars, anc d'oliered himself s. burnit “offer: 





earth, having often, in | 

: and having met ae Sie. pee PE ‘and 
1 بيالح يداس‎ He lived a hermit, 
ed sentences, and at death went to the 





DIVES SVN Om 1 derive it from prati, instead 
af, and eka, one, بن أ‎ one instead of, or a substitute for Badkdha. M. Rémusat 


reruers: “a separate oF distinct Boddha"—q signification عل امال هويا‎ to the و‎ 


of the word in this article‏ عيبس 
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118 1 
other: “This kalpa has endured very jong neloed, and yet 


no one has appeared with sufficient moral power to brin; 


it to an end, as we anticipated. Let us destroy the world. 


by the element fire, and, after these people have died, the 
next that come will increase in wisdom and virtue,” Then 
they made the sixteen bramha-heavens for a place of refi 
and. created an immense elgghant, When it held in its 
breath, there was neither raif™or dew, and the whole earth 
was dried up as if it had been burned. “'Then men feared 
death, and an impulse was given to the law of love and 
compassion; s0 that when men died they ascended to the 
bramha-heavens. ~ | 

Tge measure of ihe element fire was infused into the 
palace of the moon; the sun could not keep its place, and 
came in contact with the moon; and the burning sun im- 
pinged on the planets, till the whole universe was one entire 
د ا‎ and all was burned up below the bramha- 
heavens. Then the elephant breathed out, and the rain 
descended, and extinguished the fire. 





The remaining portion of the volume is occupied with 
stories to illustrate the gradual development of moral prin- 
ciples, from the smallest of meritorious acts, up to the period 
in Which there was sufficient moral power in the world to 
produce a Buddha. | ‘SNE 

After a hundred thousand kalpas had been desnoyed by 

L deva- 
heavens, was again born on earth, where the people were 
still ignorant of moral principles; but he possessed so vir- 
tuous a mind that he kept himself from taking life, from 
theft, from adultery, from speaking falsch aad from 
drinking intoxicating liquors; and at death he went to the 
bramha-heavens. 

When more than ten thousand kalpas had passed away 
since he ascended to the bramhas, the soul of the poor orphan. 
who became the first deva of trees, was again In a human 
form; and his son astonished his relatives and friends, by 
talking when he was first born. They exclaimed: pao beer 
the language of grown men. He is a remarkable child ; 
much is ate expected of him, We will call him Pratyeka-* 


© T have ted the Sanskrit form Praty + boenuse the word haa been 
sills: uncle's tundeaienblo ts ave to orms for the sume word. Other- 
VOL, Iv, 15 
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١ fire, the orphan, who had been king of the secon 


ri 





“wits sick, and the creators ‘said to ench ‘other: ‘The sons 
‘of the world are sick and dying, and there are none to assist 
them. It would be oie hig Beau planets to prevent 
their being entirely destroy Then the’ sy formed palaces 
from the four elements, and vt them with the planets within 


: a nen lived in peace. They eat, drank 
n perfect harmony; and they soon began to 
oth of the land and water, to support life. 
ne to teach them the distinction, be- 
orious send unmeritorious deeds.” 
ش‎ the two creators looked on, and considered the 
Sasa a id, ae hey wes alarmed, for they saw that men 
‘at death, in consequence of killing animals, were conceived 
ine bodies of brutes. Then, by means of the four ele- 
“jments, they attached intellectual births to various fruit-trees; 
‘and persons who eat of the fruit produced children. any 
ious affections. From this period divisions arose; for 
ae evil hearts, and some good ones. 000 
me Very Numerous, Persons with good tions 
‘scarce, Whil while the wicked abounded ; and Ane ini 























| “not. the 9 tinetions between good and evil, ‘at death they 


“Went to hell. “Hell was not created by any one, but was 
a loped by unmeritorious works, ‘The tire of the 
“mind produces the fire af hell, and consumes tts 

_ When a pe does evil, he lights the fire of ripe aa 
burns vith his own fire. ‘A wicked person causes the deeds 












١ . 0 1 4 he performs with the six OMZANs, SceINg, hearing, smeil- 


| ظ‎ feeling and thinking, to imy inge Up n - 
“which at all times and in all places prodices hell.” | 
Seas vies tints, thete wie ond good mani an orphan, and no 


one would show him hospitality; s0 he took up his abode 
under # lone ho -tree, where he we 


he was 
friendless ; and timately he became a! jermit,, ‘repented of 
his sins, “new himself,” cultivated ie affections, and 
‘at death became the first deva, or guardian spirit, of trees. 
A fow others obtained sufficient 1 merit io become devas of 
cael hice the ne hae mass of mankind went to hell, and were 

ea, ‘Then the two creators said to each 














ا 
Astrology continues td‏ , له Here tho views of the writer‏ ® 
Teele ee oa capt ae in the dork mgrom:‏ 
the dingrun they make, when they cas, the horoscope, is precisely the‏ 

pei ns {hat seen in all English books on astrology. 
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the feet and legs were white and shining like silver, te 
tusks were red with the glow of the ruby, the head resem- 
bled gold, and the trunk was like the sapphire-feathers of 
the roller."*" Its length was four hundred and ninety thou- 
sand miles, and it fed on airand water. On its back they 
placed’ mount Meru, and put it in the midst of the ocean, 
‘Mount Meru sinks im the ocean seven millions two hun- 
dred thousand miles, and rises the same above it, in height.” 
Then they made the twelve signs, the moon, and the twenty- 
seven lunar mansions.¢ Next, they created the sun, and 
caused it to revolve around mount Meru to give light; and 
for the moon they made a silver paluce in the form of an 
apple-shell} “Half way up mount Meru, they placed the 
first deva-heavens, and on the summit T'avatinsa, the second 
deva-heavens. | 
_ ‘The human beings then grew, and had three children. The 
woman took’ great pleasure in the male, and watched over 
him, but had no regard for the neuter; and the neuter became 
envious of the happiness of the man and his wife, and killed 
the man, When ie woman saw her husband die, she was 
unhappy, and took the body and laid it in a retired spot, 
alone, where she daily carried it food, until it had age as 7 
decayed. After the body was consumed, she placed by the 
oe a piece of wood, sat set it up for a monument: and 
ily carried to it food. The womgn and the neuter died 
in turn, and the children Grated thats mother as she had 
her husband, but neglected the neuter. ‘These three chil- 
dren had thirteen children of their own, six boys and seven 
girls, the neuter not being continued. These children, when 
they observed different animals, made various exclamations, 
which became the first language of men, and this is stated 
to be the language of Magadha§ Subsequently, the people 


* Coracias afinis, often called the blue jay ; but roller is its proper English 
name, 

! The names of the signs of the zodine are the sume in Pali a» they are 

7 it, Arabie aod Greek. ‘The names of the lunar mansiona agree with 

the Sanskrit, but differ from the Arabic Howevery the word which denotes 

an asterism or lusir mansion, wikkhata, Sanskrit natshatra, is probably of 

similar origin with the Arabic Seve, ,لمعف‎ and the Hobrow Spot wiazeal, 


in 


and “WWD, master > though Gesenivs, erronccusly in my opiniin, defines the 
Hebrew wor in he plural, by "the (welve sig of We zai 
ا 1101 للم‎ ne a 
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| 5 ae the. element air to produce joy, the faculty of see- . 





wity in t whieh they may Tepes edly die, “ane لام‎ eg come 
to life again, and not live 0 i Ev ومع ا‎ 
the ‘subject eighty- -four thousand ae the man “undér- 
stood the mind of the woman;” said: “If from the 
‘three sexual natures, and “the 2-7 elements, a male, 8 a 
fernale and a neuter be created, men, generation after gon 
eration, will increase in wisdom, and will عط‎ able to seein an 
end to the beasts.” eit aa the ae aia ae w 
she thought he well, was p and remain 
silent. After the two. had remained together for a period, 
the man went and brought the four embryo ¢elements* to 
the woman, with as much of the element of glory} as a 
grain oe mustard-seed. The woman took the embryo ele- 
ts, an 5 Sy yg them with clay and brittleworts, made 
| 1 man fem “one a neuter, onea female, and one 
ale. nserted the element earth to give stability, 
tig ant fre to give strength, the element water to give 

















= : 
Pa 


ing to distinguish forms, 





1 and the faculty of understanding 

١ to know sensations.” ely, she inserted a disposition, or 

for spirit, which produced grubs or caterpillarst in‏ ناكل 

the abdomen; which in ten moriths brought living hehien 
male; female. and neuter. 

0 human beings soon became sick, when their crea- 





tors consulted together, and decided that the seasons coming 
all toxether was the cause; so they separated them, and gave 







‘to each its app rages period, This afforded relief, but 
ey were thin, and then the rice- peat was created for them. 

fterwards, the creators thou “These people of ours 

leas nothing 6 to mark time. Let 3 prepare for them some- 
thing to inguish days and months.” ‘Then th ey made a 

٠ elephant. “The body was black like a black man, 








a - 


Four dhavys, Samet what is to be. 
‘The Pali word is iol whee: dive feat T am not confident of the 
rendering given to this word, nor of that of niet Saari ‘oy tnt amare 
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: Geran the trees oe es.’ Thus saying, she tool: earth 






ittleworts, made two forms of various races of 
animals, the one male, the other female.” She next inserted 
in the hearts of these forms a disposition, or nature, for exist- 
ence, and [sgrub or osterpillar wae produced i in each; and they 
became li To thése animals she gave names 
which are Pali: and “thisis the language that existed = 
terior to the first of the Buddhas; but, when they arenes 
each one spoke this language, down to the last." hnn- 
dred. thousand species of Jand-animals, and seventy thousand — 
species of fish, are said to have been created, ‘These in- 
creased in individuals, by hundreds, and thousands, and 
tens of اس‎ until they became exceedingly numerous; 
and, in consequence of their devouring the | 5 
trees, the earth was almost denuded of, vegetation. Noth- 
ing came to flower or fruit, and the woman sought and ob- 
tained with difficulty the odor of flowers on which to subsist. 






“Then she said to h + ‘They are astonishingly abund- 
aunt They have eaten up trees and bamboos, flowers and 
i; Without leaving a as «What ball Ido? It 


be a good thing were they to die, and afterwards 
‘to life again.’” Thus she thought for eighty-four 
0 as; and after they had ey ay the element 
fire produced ‘fn anothor lace atmale, His tame was Ju: 
sungeyyasangest.. When this man saw the different animals 
pai ee ogee earth; and enjc joying | themselves as 
ey chose, he thought to himself: “' forms are of 
one mae and parce se nial in each other's society, Is 
: He went wandering 
about and met with eet Scand When he saw her, he 
drew near; but she, observing him approach, said: ‘Why 
dost thou come to me?” He replied: ‘I come to make 
thee my friend and associate.’ + The woman continued : 
‘Hast thou wisdom to devise one thin 1 Without’ that, 

thou’canst not become ‘my aseociate.’ The mat answered : 
‘Speak the thing that is to be done, and I will consider it.’ 
The woman then said: ‘These forms created from the four 








aha م م‎ he fn the de 





ary, frat it im 





7 ats Tae واس هك .نان‎ a 
asia tar tateesiti 





earth had a ee a nines ‘stones or min aud 
the ores of silver, pana iron, tin and لاس ع دي‎ | 
ay with مموم ونا‎ peters stones. the gold bed 

first appearances of v tien Were seen, in the form 
of green 5 لعي‎ or brittleworts,* which were followed. 
Py احص ننه‎ and by the other p ta of the vegetable — 


in succession, 
ements had an inclination to. produce living 
ings, the first tof which were earth-worms and maggots, 
ages ‘earth. Air gave birth to numerous insects; 
| fire ‘to fire-flies ; ‘and water to innumerable water- -insects, 
21“ These animals had life, but they had neither wnderstandin 
| ior Spirit anes an axe kalpas, they contin 


when 3 to increase slightl 
and, after an eq number of kal nee ha 



















Se Ra RN bones first ap Still they. were 
ظ‎ ‘a e largest not lar ub of the wevil that 


s the areca-nut; their’ sigs “the size of fine prass- 
ome and they were quite مل ع‎ of blood, These con- 
: 20% | 0 eel lie for a thousand asankhyeyas of 
.كر‎ At the 1 ation of this period, the element 

t disposition to the عم للد‎ form, rodasnae 
fem عم‎ Shtangeyyasangas, This woman lived 
mae ae odor of flowers; and at this period the earth was 
80 abundantly covered with and trees, that it was diffi- 
cult to move about, to lic Lis or torise up, |Then the 
woman said to herself: ‘‘'T'rees and grasses are very numer- 
ous. Sab g Met Ah naam for me to come and go. It would 
bea good thing for me to create forms,t and canse them to 


1 ا يواه‎ Seo Lindley Vegetable Kingslow, 12. 
fie tetn meen nee ec abe ana 
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The Ifdanal® opens with the statement that, when Gau- 
tama, soon after he attained the Buddhahood, preached to 
his followers in Pali, they found it dificult to understand 
him; but one of them, ths 56 Kachehanya, prepared a 

Pali. grammar which enabled them to understand his lan- 
_ guage with facility.t When Kondanyat expressed his Sat- 

fafaction with the grammatical principles evinced, Gautama 
replied; Kondanya! the law which Kachchanya™ has fol- 
‘lowed, is not his own. It isa natural law, that has ‘descended, 
am after generution, from the days of the Buddha. 

kkhages, at. the beginning of the world.” Kondanya 
then expressed a desire that Gautama would inform themof — 
the origin of the universe; and he responded in an uninter- 
rupted discourse which occupies the volume under consid- 
eration. 

‘* What was the first thing?” he asked. “Law. What 
law? The law of progres Kondanya! before this mun- 
dane world came into existence, there were no bramhas, no 
devas, no men, no beasts, no earth, no fire, no air, no trees, 
no grass, nothing whatever; all was emptiness. The first 
things that came into existence, were the cold and hot sea 
sons. T ppeared simultaneously , and were s 
by a wind b eee ving unceasingly.” The air increased abel 3 
mass was accumulated, nine millions six hundred thousand 
mil thick; when-water appeared, which went on increas- 

ing t it covered the air to the depth of four millions eight 





inning ; because the work thus named treats 


1 This 1 that the ‘Pati was not regarded by the writer as the vernaculat 
language of Maguifbe. grimmar reputed to have written 
chanya, still existe. bied- sony made t froin the palm-leaf, on call gua 
paper, and the Pali text octupies between two and three ree hendred payee, 
the Burmese interpretation covers more than two thocsand. Pei on 
ane nl tsi oh call fe ai ese irtponn pare Sots eee 
Cramnmira, ¥ 3 in one عن‎ two ذل‎ 
and convey all tho infrzation ٠ ا‎ ht 
+ The Kondanno of Turnonr, one of Gautama's first converts after he reached 
ماص ومد تماق جني صمو سل ودين سا وني‎ whe recognized, in the infant son of 
king Suddhbodana, the a و0 لز انظ‎ Path 1 يها‎ ness oe 
ع عو لمت ههه الحيد جات ره‎ et etme تجا ها‎ 1 oe 
tation em الع‎ ier سد‎ 0 
نه‎ Mt ee and at en Ser tanh 
ne cvomence bf round bomber I render by ten miles, throughout 









in Pali, for pkey of the Pali text accompany the ver- 
nacular version. The language differs from the Pali of 
‘Burman books enough to prove thent the work of different 


guthors, In this work, the earth: is most usually called 
‘sundari, while in Burman Pali patawi ts more common; the 
elephant is gajja, but im Burman Pali, atti ;* and the kin 
of the second deva-heavens is Inda,t but in Burman Pali 
| with other yariations of a similar character. ° 
“The velopment-hypothesis of the French p see Sane 
has been traced to the Greeks: and here, in ihe origin 
0 mineral and vegetable kingdoms, the same doctrine is is 
resented by the Buddhists. Tt probably had its iy 
pe tr the Indo-European lan guages were first spoken, for 
it has clearly accompanied them in their migrations, both 
East and West. The male and female creators, here emana- 
ting from the elements, resemble the first Kons of the Gnos- 
oo which ware produced by the Bythos; but are perhaps 















nearly allied to some of the myths in the Purinas. 
stem here taught is quite different from any thing : 

ded from Ceylon, or Eastern India, 

ron aches, 1 in some of its features, to the Buddhism of 
et is materially different. Moreover, as the originals 











| eo the hibetian books are Sanskrit, while this book was first 
written in Pali, it cannot have been introduced from the 


North. The Singalese books were nearly all destroyed in 


: eee century, and the Burmese, Talaing and Tai 


aries have been so imperfectly examined, that nothing 
can a from our Eee ignorince that such works 





lg et Taran tw ate cid the Ee “of most nouns 
Se ci heal This ملعم‎ of writing has led European and American 
"sara eer agra درت انه‎ ged wage معاد‎ 9 ai a id rep 
tinction exist, Thos, ملم ام‎ in Pali, when denuded of its inflection, becom 
بماد له‎ as in Sanskrit; Swddhodano becomes Suddhedana ; Tobitians becouse 
Tavatines 5 and vo ina multitude of other instances. 


' oP hitherto proc: 
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MULAMULI. 


Were Italian popery, English puritanism, and German‏ ؛ 
rationalism given, to find apostolic 0 the problem’‏ 
would be like that of determining primitive buddhism from‏ 
its present phases in Ceylon, Thibet and Eastern India. It‏ 
were as easy, from the present Fauna and Flora of the earth,‏ 
to determine its Fauna and Flora in the cretaceous, oolitic,‏ 
or carboniferous age.‏ 

Tn Asoka's edicts, there is nothing recognized superior to 
the Law. No idol-worship is enjoined, no god or saint 
٠ invoked ;* and the missionary has now to argue with Bud- 
dhists who put the Law in the place of the Supreme God, 
and who believe that Gautama was inspired in no sense 
superior to that in which Githe attributed inspiration to 
Byron. Buddhist inscriptions subsequent to the age of 
Asoka, commence with: “Glory to the Arahatas”—those 
who have ‘been perfected by the Law; then: “Glory to 
‘Buddha—Glory to the Law—Glory to Indra;” and finally: 

“Glory to Bhagavat,” the form now in use. 

Law is the origin of all things in the following article, 
which has been abridged from a small yolume that purports 
to have been translated into Talaing from the Shan language, 
at Labong,+ A.D. 1768. It was, however, originally written 








foo ee لس سا عر طرف ود‎ tin recing on lon, Or Iona 
‘being the Pali form of Jura; but in all the Pali that T have read it igwritten 
fara, or Jehare لنصة م‎ the usage of the pillar-Pali would lead us to expect the 
نه‎ to be retained in the name, aa in Sanekrit, although in the Pali of books it 
is, in such compéunds, usually omitted: ¢.g. mocta, white, ts, in the inscriptions, 
the same asthe Sanskrit, although in the Pali of bucks the word is written 
eta. Moreover, Jihora قا‎ never ans to Gautama, but is used as a yoo 
| Paget Siva, who, with the other Hindd gods, is regarded as vastly inferior 
to . | 

+ Labong is a cit in the Shan States, on a branch of the Meinam river, in 
about lat. 18° 46" N., and long, 99° 20' با‎ according to Major Macleod, who 
visited the place a few years ago, 

TOL. 1Vv. 14 
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Ey, ‘Thou shouldst worship, looking on. Sivan, the Guru, and 
oe the Sistiram, as one. 

3 | 7. When Sivan, whois he who exista as the life of all 
16 ‘souls, shall embrace, in his mind, souls which are under the 
cirri of but one malam [the Vigngndnakalar |, while in 

bee probe sition in them, ‘then they will experience no 

farther 5 When he shall look, with his sacred eyes, 

apes those which are e under the influence of two mit/am [the 
ralaydkaler), but in which Sivan has shone, then to them 

will there be no other birth, When Sivan comes as the, 

divine Guru to the Sakalar, which are subject to the three 

malam, but in which the light of Sivan has shone, and when 

he embraces them in his sacred mind, and looks upon them 

ith his sacred eyes, and instructs them in the sweet Sisti- 

١ then they will experience no other birth. 5 


- ieee: of this work. 
-_ 8. Sivan, through his chamberlain Nanti, revealed to our 
lord , Sanathumdran, in consequence of his high devotion, 
the Gndna- Nil (@rargréh), System of Sacred Science [the 
am). Meybandin (a Guru of the a gener- 
os Baton har ع ا‎ who has embraced in his mind 
the twelve Sanskrit Sa¢iram of the Gndna-Nil; who wor- 
ships Sivan; who distinguishes and renounces asattu as 
such, and who perceives saitu ;—he translated these stanzas 
into Tamil. And now, that ‘the inhabitants of the earth 
‘may ‘understand these doctrines, sap are here explained [in 
the commentary] in a logical form, by means of paksham, 
Propositions ; a reasons ; and birt intam, proofs [or con- 
clusions}. 


Siva-Gniina Potham is ended. 
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٠ 3. Sivan desires that all should know him, and gives his 
divine form to his pious ones, and graciously comes forth as 
the life of their souls, in order that they may understand 
every thing by him. Therefore, he reveals himself in his 
pious ones who know him, as ghee in curds. But in those 
who are و ع‎ in pdésami, he remains unseen and unfelt, 


as ghee 0 
0 rinciple on which the sacred temples may be wor- 


: | سد 
The Siva-Lingam is a mantira-miirtiam (wa Sl repigsu),‏ ,4 
visible form composed of mantiram. Therefore, will not‏ 
Sivan, who exists in all visible fo and yet is different‏ 
as his sacred‏ عي from them, appear in that form [Siva-‏ 
just as fire, which exists everywhere di in woodP‏ لد 
as if 1t were not different from it, will, when the wood is‏ 
rubbed, become visible? He will thus appear to the (fndni‏ 

who stands in Sivan’s form, and sees him. | 





especting the performance of pisei [worship] to Sivan. 

5, He is not the body, رمك‎ which are things that are dis- 
tinguished and set aside, by saying: this is not he, that is 
not he; nor is he the soul, Phich is distinguished from the 
body, and other things, by the same process. But he exists 
in both equally, and causes them to operate. Therefore, all 
things are the property of Sivan. Re petra: the Siwa- 
Jangam, 30 as not to appear as any thing different from it. 
Jaren love him [as seen in that pret and perform piiset 
to him 


The tanmam will not lose their hold on any one, except’ 
by the worship of Sivan. 

6. When one does any thing, he cannot [while under the 
influence of danmam) avoid saying: I have done this, or: 
others have done it. Therefore, unless that kanmam be 
removed, true gnénam will not mature. But when one ex- 
amines, by the help of the gnéinam he has, in order to the 
removal of kanmam, and worships Sivan, then the light of 
Sivan will shine in him. Therefore, do thou, with desire, 
worship, looking upon the devotees of Sivan, and the Stva- 
Lingim, as one [as equally the forms of Sivan]. @ 









prevent thee from uniting with the glorious strong foot, * 



















fm TWELFTH SOTTIRAM. ==" 


urpasse: the Powers of Thought and Speech, 
pies, i night of, seen, and worshipped, 


‘Sivrrram.—Do thou thus remoye the three malam, which 


which i is like the red lotus. Having so removedl the three 
malam, join those who are the freed ones of Sivan, and, 
ing Sihy del sacred علدت‎ of those sh) have e8Cap 


i” at COMMENTARY. 


“hg: 


Gadnan m cannot exist where the three malam are [or where 
ey intl 3 1 lool the Boul] ; therefore, the malam must be 


7 sy do “thou. ‘shake off these three, viz: kana 
which adheres to thee under the form of merit and domerit : 
mayd-malam, which {in the form of the Tattuvam] as pir 
thuvi, يماك‎ obscures the soul, and canses it to receive a lie 
for t 6د‎ truth [or to be deluded with worldly matters]; and 
 @nava-malamy which makes the sonl satisfied with those 
4 ngs which should be regarded ns false. The trac Gnidnt 


95 St 


, “guaran ie bein union with these three malam. : 


ve The foal takes the character of its associates, just as any 
7 Wthing brought into contact with powdered saffron, takes its 

) = ‘Those who are entangled in pisam, and who are with- 
. | out Arul, will make those who associate with them forget 
the truth, and cause them to fall under the influence of ma- 
lam. _ But true Gnénis, who separate themselves, as far as 
possible, from such as are destitute of the beauty of gndnam, 
who associate 0 the devotees of Sivan, and who have the 
SEO SEE: of & m, will yes experience further 









‘Sivan shines in those who possess the vine form [the 
true Gnéinis] ; theref eee ees as Sivan. 
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The next stanza explains the mode of Sivan’s existence, 
in reply to those who ask, whether, if Sivgn fills all space, 
every one should not see him. 

3 'Thoueh the sun should come and stand before the 
blind, yet they. cannot see—it will be to them as the dark- 
ness of night. Just so Sivan stands unseen by those who 
are entangled in pdsam, though he fills all space. To those 
who show themselves worthy, and love him, Sivan will give 
" the eye of gndnam, and by it remove the snares of pdsam, 
just as the sun opens the lotus-flower, when it is in a state 
to be thus affected, 


How the malam are removed from the liberated soul. 

* 4. As the moon, by its beams, dispels the thick darkness, 
مع‎ Deity, which has bees from eternity connected with ‘the 
soul, will, by its grace, its Arul-Sath, remove dnavem, and 
the other malam. ‘As the magnet attracts iron, and_brings 
it under its control, so will Deity draw the soul, ‘and bring 
it under its control. While so operating, Deity will have 
neither action nor passion, | 


Tn the state of blige, no one of the three eternal entities 
will perish, but they will exist as before; yet they will exist 
without action—qniescent. 

_ 6: Did the soul perish [as an individual being} on taking 
Sivan’s form, and becdming united with him, then there 
would be no eternal being to be associated with Deity. If 

it does not perish, but remains a dissociated being, then 
there will be no union with God. But the ma/am'will cease 

to affect the soul: and then the soul, like the union of salty 
with water, will become united with Sivan as his servant, 
and exist at his feet as one with him. 


The next stanza gives an explanation of the deliverance 
which is here attainable, and of that which is final. 

6. The intensity of the sun's light is lost on its enterin 
a cloud; but when it escapes from the cloud, the heat an 
light are everywhere felt again. Just so is it with the تل‎ zht 
of the soul's understanding: it is for a while obscured. by 
the body which is formed from médyet; but as it accom- 
plishes its pirdratta-kanmam, the eating of what it had 2 

lously sown cid pathered, tk escapes ffom the malam which 

had obscured it, and which it was compelled to eat, and 
eventually shines forth in union with Sivan. 


* 


ELEVENTH s{TTIRAM. 
| The Way in which the Soul unites with the Foot of Deity. 


Sorrmeam.—As the soul enables the eye, which has the 
power of sight, to se¢, 50. Sivan looks upon the soul, when 
it has escaped from the control of its bay, and become 


gives his‏ ع 
foot to the soul, so that it will never cease to love.‏ 

liberated souls, freed from the con-‏ ل 0 com‏ قف نتسرلا 
trol of ser standing in Arwi as their sappOr Dee‏ 
[God]; so, i those who are still in the body, but have risen‏ 
seve the ae 5 the Perceptive Organs, take their‏ 

in th Beene fete living souls. Then 
a, will ‘know Sivan m by experience, and become closely 
cate اس‎ his sacred foot. 
COMMENTARY. 


‘The sihersted soul and Sivan have the same form. Though 
they a are inseparably united, yet the soul is the servant of 
Sivan; and, im their union, they constitute affuvitham, unity 








in d ity: 
1. The soul, which cannot apprehend all the five objects 


| of sense at once, but perceives them as it comes in contact 
with them separately, can apprehend them at once by the 


help of Sivan, who stands, as it were, as the five Perceptive 
Organs Therefore, that which apprehends the objects of 


sense one by one, is the soul. But Sivan sees and under- 


stands all thi at once, 


The same subject continued. 
» 5+ When the soul has become as one with Si being 


١ united to his sacred foot, and understands as one [with him], 


it has pleasure; and when it sees and understan wie one- 


| 0 which he [Sivan] shows, it has great pleasure. Then 


; who has e the gndnam [=arivu], understand- 
ee the gndthuru (ees) soul, and the Gnzyam, Deity for 


. the seeing, the seer, and the thing seen], will show himself 
‘eve©ry where presen t, and in union with all souls, * He will 


perceive the ‘thou eters of all who think, by the eye of his 
Arad, with whom is ever united. 


ا 


and shows himself to it. In this way 
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ject to any influence consequent on his present course, as he 
was before, when he received according to his former doings, 
and had a body adapted to such experience. For such a 
تق‎ has come into the very form [or image] of Sivan, 
and, therefore, understands as one possessing Oiva-karanam, 
the nature of Sivan. 


Men of wisdom will not be entangled in the objects of 
sense, nor infatuated by them. | 5 
6 They who examine and understand Pathi, Pasu and 
Pésam, and who think that there is no shade [no consola- 
tion for the soul] except the shade of the sacred foot of 
Sivan, though they take notice of the objects of sense, yet 
are not infatuated by them, nor disturbed in their spiritual 
heroism; and they never leave that sacred foot. 

Nore.—Such persons are above the world, unaffected by the 
circumstances around them. ‘They sare compared to Rishis, who, 
“though thoy sit in fire, yet have the power of resisting its influence, 
so that they are not burned by it.” Kd, “like the horseman who 
drives his well-trained horse, they pass on undisturbed in their spir- 
itual heroism”—their high devotions, 





Mayer and kanmam will have no influence over Gndnis. 

6. Those who ean disoriminate, and say: this 1s the na- 
ture of satu, truth [Deity], and this, the nature of asattt, 
untruth [material neat. and who do ‘not estimate things 
by their native understanding, but by the wisdom of Sivan 
—they will no longer relish any thing proceeding from the 
a 4 dnava-malam, they 3 ا‎ bee the eat 
ence of myer [=bodily organs develo mm miyet ], 
which will recede, just as darkness flees before the sane 
eee They will be always united with Sivan, and ever exist 
in his form. 

As darkness cannot stand before the sun, and as the lamp 
shines not in its presence, so @pava-malam will disappear 
from the 054:1, and mdyei will cease to influence him. . — 

The proposition, that pdsam [=the three mala] will not 
affect one who stands in gniinam, is established by the anal- 
By, of ‘darkness ere ع‎ as sun. 

The proposition, that, when gnéinam & 
pisam rill Tisé in its influence, 15 601 ) 
‘of durkness rising on the departure of the sun. 
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exist, and he will claim that all the operations ظ‎ 
6 وان‎ tht اا دوو سس لها‎ tk is dono to him 


_ The kanmam will not continue to rise upon those who are 


red to gay: even the Perceptive Organs are not o 
انبل سي‎ Spey sah Gar cw acs Woks الع ع‎ 







an 
Sivan. 

by Sem Stand firm, and say: the Perceptive Organs are not 
myself ; the going forth of these organs to objects of 
sense, is not my action; I have no parte in berg N 
am the servant of Sivan. Do th thou alo, aay that Siv 

united with whatever body thou assumest; and that all 
which thou doest, is done by Sivan. He will then ع‎ 
the fruits of, 00 former 36 but those malam not 


‘Sivan isnot partial scr‘ dactio تفي‎ Woe wha is unite 
1 San oe 1 him, kanmam will cease to arise u ie Soa 
18. It is tive, to encourage and save those 
ا‎ to On: ca THe-will surely save such aa 
come to Him; ind, white He will not save those who do 
not resort to Him, y et He bears no ill-will towards them. 
hese servants who resort to Him, He will clothe in His own 
image ; but others who do not come to Him, He will cause 
to eat of their own doings. Therefore, those who faithfull 
éxamine into this matter, shall not be re-visited with their 
former kanmnam, 


‘The sanchitham, process of gathering merit and demerit 
fi - re eating, will be stopped by proper course in 
| ms. Pagaraion, the kanmam already acount must 
be eaten. yam, the sowing for a future crop of good 
oem: ع‎ place with the Gndnis [ fae ic 
have attained to the stage of n}. 

ae If one rer عي‎ hs, and puts into a vessel, a certain quantity 

then removes exactly the same quantity b 
weg th mal fil still remain in the vessel; su 
nrdratiam, the: yes aon dh د جد عبد‎ of the 

- deeds of the | These results attach themselves 
to the body which he inhabits, He cannot avoid these fruits 
of his own doings, he must eat them. Though this be so, 
yet the Gndni w Sot again ‘be eo otitansled an to be sub: 





























Nore.—This fanciful representation of a portion of the human 
organism DS lotus-flower, springing from the navel, and blossom- 
ing in the heart and higher regions of the body, is very common in 

though variously exhibited. The terms here used, and the‏ بها 





whole fi gure, will ha readily understood, by reference to the Tuttuna- 


Kattalei, the preceding article in this volume, 


xX. 
TENTH sUTTIRAM. 


Respecting the Way of removing the Three Malam, vez: 
Anayam, Miiyei and Kanman. 
SOTTIRAM,—Sivan exists in the soul, as if he were the 
1نامع‎ itself; so the soul may exist, as it were, one with Sivan. 
Then it will see how it is, that all which it before called its 


own action, becomes Sivan's action. Then dnave-malam, . 


méyi-malam, and the irresistible kanmam which produces 
fruit to be eaten, will cease to be [or cease to exert any 
influence on the soul]. , 2 ; 

Uret—When the soul comes to be as one with Sivan, to 
walk in his ways, and to cease to say: I have done it, others 
have done it, etc., then Aru/-Sath’ will be its support. 

COMMENTARY. 

While the common understanding of the soul continués 
to dye [operate , if 18 never exempt from the influence of 
the malam ; and while it thus lives, the soul itself must live 
in the form of the several malam [or in their garb}. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the soul leave its native عع انه‎ 
standing, and take the form of Sivan, _ 

1. Those who are prompted to say: I have done this to 
one, and he has done this to me, ete., are still in possession 
of their common native understanding, which is adapted to 
maria م‎ Therefore, when one comes to the position in 
which he ceases to say: I am chief, then Sivan will exist in 
that soul, as if he were the soul itself, Those who are each 
prepared to say: there is nothing which I can ascribe to my- 

, but all things are the work of Sivan—all those who are 
thus under the influence of Siva-gndnam, Sivan will bring to 
his sacred foot; and he will stand so united with each soul, 
that the common understanding of the soul will cease to 











the wood is rub the which was iously in it, 
re fetid ey 
‘par from it, When pd is thus manifested dhe soul 
be [to Deity] like iron in the fire, when the common 
sro oe appearance] of the iron has departed, and it has 
the form 1 الس‎ of the fire, Ta the soul 
bg womens i Fou mepeatet the pancharam, th it 
as been test the panchikkaram, thou 
shalt be paced, If hou with Siv: van. Therefore, uncessingly 
prono ice the five letters. 
sroposition, that if one sc ronounces # the ae let- 
shall see Sivan, is suppo zy of fib 
and Kathy een seen in the sun and moon, 
The ition, that Deity exists in the soul, undistin- 
isl ae apt by the analogy of the wood and the 














‘The proposition, that the soul ma ay become united with 





Tf one offers the invisible 


‘spinitual] pijd in the lotus- 








flower of his heart, he will be freed See his bondage], and 
take the form | of gniéinam [be em bodied dnam |, 
8. The hollow stalk na this flower of the heart is eight 







" breadth | [six inchés ل‎ in length, rising from the navel, 
d | Of thirty-one Tattuvam, viz: those from 
piruthwi to mdyei. Miiyei is the receptacle of the flower. 
Sutta- Vitter [Ruttiran, the first of the Siva- -Tattuvam] is the 
flower, soi of tho tl letters as petals. The form for these is 
wet Ta of lowing kalei, viz: nivirti, pirathittes, and’ 
‘vitter, In the seed, at the top of this lotassio ower, are two 
١ viz: Sathdsivean and mel, sna who have, 
e forms of two kalet, nam y, Santi and sfintiyd- 
6 part next above is the p form of Nitham ; 
ep Nitham is Vintu-Satti, Svante who is in the form of 
gndnam, remains firm in Vintu-Satti, Do thou, therefore, 
SE on him thus situated within, and be united with 


As there is here given specific direction to perform inter. 
nal piise, it is inferred, مس‎ here aoe = 
that one may also perform external piisei, if desired. 

fils off ويه وه‎ desiratie 





tively, 





will appear; so Sivan 


‘Sivan, and exist in his lik 


$2 * is 

































































_ When the disciple attains Siva-Riipam, his malam lose 
their hold upon him. | 


“This proposition is illustrated by the statement that the 
poten of the snake-bite will be removed when the operator, 
xy his meditations, has attained the form of karudan, 


_Nore.—Xarudan is the eagle-form vebicle of Vishnu, and is con- 
sidered as the sovereign of the feathered race, and the destroyer of-ser- 
pents, To assume, spiritually, the form of karudan, and thus be able 
to control the venom of serpents, is considered to be one of the most 
difficult attainments of the wonder-working mantira-practitioners, 








Respecting the panchdkkaram. The soul takes the form 
of whatever it meditates on; therefore, when, by the use of 
the panchikkaram, it meditates on Sivam, it comes to pos- 

6. When one understands the way in which the soul be- 
comes the servant of Sivan, by means of the panchdkkaram 
[how to worship Sivan in the use of the five mystic letters]; 
when, by the same letters, he performs pitse! (jen) [piijii], 
in the region of the heart, to Sivan_who is within him; 
when he performs, by those letters, Omam (guow), burnt- 
offering, in milit/idram, the lower part of the abdomen; and 
when he obtains gnénam, and exists between the eyebrows— 
then the soul becomes Stve-gnéna-soriipe (Pa ر(لك جعمع عمو جوع‎ 
one embodied in the gndnam of Sivan, and there ever re- 
Mains his servant. — 

The proposition, that, when the soul comes thus to under- 
stand the nature of the panchd@ktkearam, the world which is 
destitute of gnéinam, لصتو جه‎ to live [or will no longer 
affect the soul], is supported by tradition. 





_ Unless the soul gets such a view of Sivan as to enable it 
clearly to understand him, it will not become liberated. 

7. If one sees Sivan in himself, just as he may see the 
invisible fiitu (@ang) and Kethu (Gs) [eclipsing planets 
=the nodes] in the sun and moon when eclipsed, that Sivan 
will become the soul’s eye; that is, when the soul sees 
Sivan, his Aru! stands as the eye, and sees [enables the soul 
to see]. The way in which Sivan stands as if he were not 
i t from the soul, and yet manifests himself, is like 
fire appearing from the wood in which it was latent. When 
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8, Will not Sivan, who is not subject to the three kunam, 
viz: rdsatham, timatham and sittumkam, nor to the three 
malam, who ever exists in his own imperishable form of 
happiness, and who is incomparably superior to all other 
beings—will not he come as the arivu, understanding, of the 
soul, bry wore . ees wel will ae leave it, ely ina 
tn logic, reveal himself? 
He rill hts recon healt Phen ike wel aie he 
from the control of all the Tattuvam. 


Some ask ee Horm, ca when ofercoaod a 
Ripam, Sivan’s Pro orm a3 Sivan, without 
becpming Sivam? Though kad ع‎ developed in the 
fr of tah (Diy et deo tees either the wis- 
dom or the power o 

. When thou scrapes to know that every thing which 
2 inted out and known as this, etc, isa lie, then 
thou wi immediately understand that whatever else now 
ista, is Sivam, which is trath. Thou who art designated 
xy the expression: this is he, art not that Sivam, tho ough 
. 1 art united with Sive- Riipam, hast. bk ACO ore, hast 
Wacsed thet ascii ta coats [material organism |, aad ast ; 
freed from its influence. Therefore, become a servant [a 
vam] to Sivan, bear his likeness, and, by his Arw/, stand 
free from asatty, This is what is meant by being freed from 
يميم‎ [the entanglement of one’s organism], and assuming 
one's proper form. 














“When ay soul comes into the possession of Siva-Riapam, 
and becomes a pure one, the [original] nature of the soul no 


lo 

The we way in which one renounces all visible things, 

vhs bes not those, and takes the form of Sivan 

who slows ows [these things]; and one who searches out and 

ws God who Darou all worlds, and operates in the 

Ss nbd way in which, by the help of the good Guru, it [the 

soul] escapes from the three malam which have adhered to it 

from eternity—this way ‘is like that of the snake-charmer, 

who, by the power of his meditation, assumes the form of 

and removes the poison from the bite of‏ بزاع ذا 

a snake, In this case, the disciple may consider that he 
himself is he [Sivan]. 























the soul, nor by pésa-gnénam, the understanding had through 
the corporeal organs, is the desired abe Therefore 
he 


y the eye of wisdom, into the way in which God 
stands in thee. en one, thus searching for God, is lib- 
erated, sayin cml لس‎ the devil-car [mirage] which 
moves so swiftly that one cannot ascend it, then Sivan will 


be as a cool shade to him who has wandered in the burning 


sun. [This will be experienced] when he has pronounced, as 
directed, the celebrated panchdkkaram, five-lettered formula, 


COMMENTARY. 
Since one cannot know himself except through Sive- 
nam, and since Sivan transcends the reach of: thought 
and speech, so that he cannot be known except by the aid 
of his own gninam Stade therefore, one must first be- 
come pure [liberated], by a vision of Sivan, through Stva- 
gndnam, and then he can see himself also, 

1, When one examines the several parts of his organism, 
which he has hitherto considered to be himself, such as 
bones, nerves, Pus, phlegm, ete., he cannot determine which 
of them he is, If one examines in a ع ع‎ Biyho.! 
* and yet neither sees Sivan by the aid of his لصا‎ nor knows 
himself, what thing can he know to be real or useful 7 

Hence, he will learn to 2 Spee this is vain and useless. 
Therefore, God transcends the reach of thought and speech. 


Since one, without the م‎ of Sivan, cannot properly 
understand any thing, either by pésa-gndnam, br pasu-gna- 
nam, perception, or reasoning, therefore, when the soul 
comes to understand by the aid of Siva-gnénam, it will exist 
in the formeof gndnam, and be pure [or freed from its or- 
ganic entanglements]. 

2. The eye, which points ont all things, cannot see itself, 
nor can it see the soul which enables it to see, And the 
soul, which enables the eye to see, cannot see itself, nor 
Sivan who stands showing things to the soul. He stands 
concealed, as a thief, while the soul is trying pide cond 
its own powers, Therefore, examine into the way in whi 
he thus exists in thee, 


When the soul becomes freed from its three malam, éna- 
5 médyei and kanmam, it will then exist in its own proper 
rm. 


unlike the مره‎ which se لله‎ forms, can see nothing: 





* his not those who 7 the eye of the mind, who can 


ee [ [, but those who have the eye of ¢ As the 


as no power of vision when covered | a film, pe = 
soon as the film is removed, can see; D ettatk 
sacred foot Sd castro shines], then it [the avaict fer 


nam] can see 


Though the malam, which adhered to the soul previous 
to one’s instruction in should again return, and 
cleave to > still, since ey were once removed by instruc- 

07 and were again united [with the soul], there 


Sivai unperceived by thee, stands as life to the 
7 will make thee see that thou art 
not one of the Perceptive Organs, but something different. 
While he thus ae [the cou soul}, one does not leave the 
five Perceptive Org ad become united with Sivan. 
Neither does one | ظ‎ 














merit and demerit. و‎ at te on “water, hen a 
stone is thrown in, will be (for a while], aS die. 
vem and kanmam Will leave Do thou, therefore, con- 
sider the way in which that which so darkens the. soul, 
leaves and returns; and be thou freed from it all by Sires. 


who will never leave thee. When one becomes 
with the sacred Aru! of Sivan, dnavam, mdyei and kanmam 


leave him; but when he is removed from Arul, those malam 


return, ‘and attach themselves to hirn, 


This position is supported by the analogy of the water 
and the moss. Wisi saad ie الما‎ « Sats Sank couieed 


with moss, the moss is separated, but SERN one 
together again on tht: waters becoming quiet. 


IX. 
ل‎ 
Of tia Sik or thé Manuser Ga Ulich the Sot 


1 the Bi the Process 
ey 5 نما رصي اه‎ of Eating 


and see, by the divine Aru/, Sivan,‏ رفوه ابول 
who can be known neither by pasu-gndnam, the intellect of‏ 





‘eaten oe depor : 








ments], and who considers and understanda the way in * 
which the soul exhibits the several forms [or functions] of 
the Perceptive Organs, just as the padikam (uripares) | lit. 
crystal], prism, shows the five radical colors—he, being dis- 
tinct from these organs, will become a @vam (Sse), god, a 
servant to Sivan who is truth. 

The soul does not operate through the Perceptive Organs, 
except in connection with Sivan, — 
Ihe doctrine, that the proper form of the soul is not that 
of the Perceptive Organs, and the reason of the difference, 
which is, that those organs are asaitu, false and transitory, 
set forth in the figure of the prism and the five colors. 


He who has seen that he is something different from these 
organs, will no longer exist as pasu-karanam (ussscartd), ه‎ 
mere soul, but will exist as Siea-karanam (Paereais), one 
possessing the intelligence of Sivan; and at death will be 
established at the divine foot. 

7. The soul, which has been like a flood of water dammed 
up, having come to understand, ay oe roper means of 
knowing, the امه م‎ Organs which have confined it, 
and escaping from them, will not be born again; but, like 
the river which has broken through its embankments, and 
passed into the billowy ocean, it will become united with 
the sacred foot of the incorruptible Sivan. 

Were the river, which has pa essed into the ocean, again 
to return to its bed, it would be salt water: just so, were 
the gue ele 0 be wen with the Perceptiye Or- 

ins, It would not be, as before, عدم‎ -karanam, but Siva- 
ا‎ one possessed of divine intelligence. | 

The proposition, that the soul, freed trom the Perceptive 
Orsans ‘will be forever united with Sivan, is supported by 
the analogy of the river-water which has passed aut the 
ocean, 







xplanation of the way in which souls unite with Sivan. 





E 
8. If Sivan constitutes all forms for ish ome beings], then * 
there can be no other eternal being to ssociated with 


him, If he exists dissociated from all forms, then he even 

ceases to be God, becoming now an inhabitant of one place, 

and then of another, refore, he is the all-pervading. 
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gare 0 that no other foot than the Vetham 

“Sa ' are ‘Souls: understand nothin + except as they are made to 
“amy “know: for the deeds they haye formerly done, will after- 

wards flow on and enshroud them fin ignorance]. But 
those who reject the i rregular ب‎ mm as no Wistiram, and 
embrace and rstand the Vitham and Akamam, as the 
true Sistiram, which were given by Sakandthan (sssnger), 
the Universal Lord, who is full of grace, shall attain mutt, 
‘Hie in the bodies they then en possess. 


‘The fh وه‎ teaches that the form of the Téva-Kuru i is 

not one developed from mdyei, like the human body, nor a 

" mantira-ke i ,(لاع0 مهردى)‎ ١ form constituted a divine abode by 
ans of mantiram [like an idol]. 

Tho could know Sivan existing in bis own invisible, 
tual nature, were he not: لجار‎ himself in his three 
Ah ; ne Seng): is like the breast-milk which is 

et unsect pparently non-existent], and like the 

s of those who wear jewels 1 oung females), and like 

image which he sees refl in the water, 

eel يه ا‎ of ont gndnam, in the case of the 

Yin ninahaler, just as the blood ذ‎ 15 developed [or trang- 

formed] into breast-milk. 

. Whe ease of tears [not as yet manifest in the eyes of those 

: ‘who wear jewels] which are called forth by love and beauty, . 
م‎ the case when God, takin, the form of gaidnam, 

5 . stands as the Teva-Ruru before the Piralayékalar, 

Phe image in the water represents the case of God's com- 
ing to the عم ا‎ Ouran a divine body, formed like 
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their own. 
get _ The p 1 aposition, that one may see Sivan sain embodied 
| being, ough م‎ spirit, is su supported by the analogies of the 
bres milk, the tears, and e image in the water. : 





3 The next ‘stanza refers to the: excellency of the course of 
iperpetion in gndnam, and te the soul's” تمد ار‎ and 


7 3 مك‎ 2 He who has seen the trath, haying discriminated what 
ages 7, and vere in ther firnetions, a5 sornathing dit. 
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wnt od nent Heron fh tdag th 
Tattuvam. The cancelling of the kanmam, the bal . 

and evil deeds, tho eating of the fruit of the two wnet and ل‎ 
involve the principle that all the demerit of evil deeds must be suf- 
fered, and all the merit of good deeds be enjoyed, and that, in 
accordance with yr ete مك سيم عم ا سي‎ tye B 
his previous Seay which constitutes a part of the “eating the fruit 

of former acts.” A specific evil is never cancelled by being counter- 
balanced by a wh: Wenge iam The froit of that evil must be eaten, 
and also that greater good. The two winel, the two courses 
of ction, وو‎ 


The pea th hove how God instructs the three classes 
of “sed W are denominated Vigngndnakalar, Piralayd- 
kalar, and Sakalar. 

Norm.—The Fighonénekalar are those enlightened souls which 
remain under the influence of only dnava-melam, Such have risen 
above the influence of their senses, indeed of their whole material 
organism, which they still inhabit, and have satisfied the demands of 
kanmem, or have eaten the fruit of all their own acts. Only 
their original sin, or that source of evil which was awe ways attached 
to the soul, called dnaia-malam, still adheres to them, 

The Pirolayékalar are such as aré still under the influence of two 
malam, dmeram and kanmam, ‘have advanced far in the sye- 
tem; and have معفم‎ above the i fluence of their senses and other 
oe: They have escaped from mdyei, or mdyd-malam, the source 

One | 


The Sakalar are souls which are still entangled in the three malam, 
dnavam, méyer and kanmam. Yet these may have entered the proper 
Hes oid 3 ion ger vont instruction. 

8. Whenever the Vigngnénakalar come to understand God 
who exists within, and gives intelligence to them, having 
arrived at the position which is suited to the removal of the 
obscuring power of pésam, true wisdom will s لا ا‎ 
spring up سعط ما‎ ‘To the Ptralayikalar, which are yet en- 
asa In dnavem and Re hg Fod Himself will come as 
Teva- Kuru (@za@q), the Divine Guru, and will stand within 
them, and instruct them. ‘T’o the Sakalar, which are united 
with their three malam, dnavam, méyer and kanmam, and 
which are destitute of true wisdom, God will come in the 
form bate indnisha-kuru (wrefiasé@e5), human Gura, and 
will : 1 


fi 

















establish them in sarithe’, kirike, and and will 
terwards bring them into true wisdom for establish them 
in the stage of gninam), 


io 
o> 
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sire 0 tae hotter‏ م 
duties i‏ 

1 Let those who have shears ; pe lommed ) the favam, تق‎ 
Getic duties i. €. shia ihe Whverts : : Ae 
ore of sarithe, Jarier, and m, and who haye 

payed مرح لحن امه ل أي‎ eee ble [the three lower © 





tle Viz: ite, - فيو‎ grid and sdrapam, which ore 
the vent, ir: ta 


the three stages which th 
have passed throu let them weeny renounce Whatever 
have attained in those states of bliss; and then shall 
be born [on earth] in those désired conditions which 
their respective courses of penance deserve, and shall obtain 
Such is the firm decision of those who have 









sig the sor cia the Akamam, after having duly 


ones ion of the pleasures of the lower heavens, 


ob ain ined by y the performance of sacrifice and other ceremo- 


is‏ ماله final liberation and  beatitude.‏ ااي 
sen Wo vine (@gjalfar), courses of good‏ 
eted, and their fruits eaten.‏ 
As mith one who eat enti is hungry. find is for a‏ .2" 
time satisfied, and then becomes hungry afmin, such is‏ 









| thease of one who, by the perormance of yoke ادق‎ 








sacrifice and other ceremonies, imposed by 4anmam, obtains 


the pleasures sem lg ete, _ He mist returmto this world, 
et ee e wisdo ich he 
before bare 


ates De tus bh shacot tea yeligious Wifes called 
qndnam, It is here that Siva-gndnam, divine wisdom, is attained. 
هر‎ soul is supposed to have reached, in some former birth, the bor- 
re of this stage. Hence,” after having ascended Spe ge 
Upper regions, to enjoy what it has earned, or to eat the fruit of its 
ood deeds, it again returns to earth, Where alone ‘merit can be 
secured, to resume that course in which alone it ean obtain true 





and ¢ evi cen ve been | com 
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The same subject continued. 522 
5. Agngndnam (4 (فامع مجع ع اداأا] (فاكه دوت‎ pésa-gndnam, 
organic understanding, or the perceptive power of ts Tat- 
tuvam] cannot be developed in possession of the gnénam 
of Sivan, who is agitu. Because nénam is a lie, 
and is corporeal [aN organism. fre , it cannot be a 
pacevstepment from swam, But this pasaymdnam is devel- 
“oped in possession of pasu-gnénam (ue@;cer.d), the natural 
understanding of the soul. When does the pure under- 
sanding oF Sivan exist? It exists from eternity, colxistent 
wi 2 
1 







with ae , like the cool 0 = ie, a the salt. How 
eh es Isu-~yndnam existe is , is eternal, cobta- 
stn with the soul. Bt . 
١ This illustration may be thus given: the water is cotta- 
neous with the sea, and the salt with the water; so, soul is 
eoétancous with Deity, and pilsam [the primordial envelope 
» of the soul] is eternally coéxistent with the soul. Here, 
the sea represents Deity; the water, the soul; and the salt, 


١ 


aalt cannot exist “a the sen except in Sa with the‏ فق 
Water, so\pésa-gndnam has no connection with Siva-gndnam,‏ 
except as it stands sonnected with paswyndnam. 0‏ 
The proposition, that pdsam has no connection with Deity‏ _ 
as it comes in connection with the soul, is supported‏ 
adie logy of the sea, the water, and the salt.‏ 
TRS ToS Peay‏ 
EIGHTH SOTTIRAM,‏ 
The Way in which Souls obtain. Wisdom,‏ 


. Sorriras.—When God, who operates within as thy: life, 
comes as a Guru, and teaches thee that thou hast forgotten 
py real nature, having been brought up with the hunters, 
the five Sis Heb Organs, and explains [to thee] the three 
stages'which thou hast performed im a previous birth, via: 
sarithe, kirike, and yokam, and causes gidinam to spring 


by the 


forth—when he comes in kindness to instruct thee, then 
[soul], having left thy former state of darkness, and 
escaped front fritham, and, in the form of gndnam, passed 


into union with Arwj, wilt exist forever in perfect union 





_ The next stanza treats of the nature of the soul, in refer- 
-onee: to those who-thinkc that they are Sivam, which is sattu, 
8. The following is what Paramé@suran (u1@we#rer), God, 
taught to [his & iti) Toa (ears). That which under- 
stands ممه‎ which: | , and satin, which is corpo- 
real, is the he took Nee the soul is not sattu, which is 
tual, nor asatie, which ذ‎ oreal; nor is it. the re- 
nion of SS pinto and the corporeal. When 
undeveloped; it exit not like the spiritual ; and when de- 
veloped, at does not exist like the corporeal: But it exists 
united with, baths How i is the soul manifested? It is mani- 
veloped in union with sattu and asatty), just as 
nce of Sf oat rvading the 13 

















ere i 3 without the flower, ao. thie soul 
annot appear فا مم‎ alone. As the fragrance 
as the natural property of the flower, so the soul ex- 
ists as 0 0 or inhabitant] of the body. 
١ The proposition the'soul cannot exist alone, is sup- 
jorted by the د‎ of scl الع‎ the flower. 


‘The next stanza replies to those who ask how the son 
can be sath"asattu, and yet neither saite nor ascttu. 

١ 4. When disease attacks one, he becomes deranged, but 
by the application of appropriate medicine, his mind be- 
comes clear; therefore, thou who possessest a changefu 
Thy er canst not be that saftu [unchanging Deity 
Then, is not thesoul asattu [meaning, ae chanen 's pag 
No, it is not @sattu. For that re without thee 
© neither know, Be ce جوم‎ the proper fruits of 

thy good and evil deeds, whic h thou ‘hast Jnown by thine 
hast performed, and hast gathered Hor: future 
on th fishermen mgs but sath’- 

















imes loses his reason byexcessive hun but 
eating “hei reguins his usual understanding. Godt is a 
being an unchangeable understanding; and, 
since thou art one who possessest a changeful understand- 
ng, thou art not God. ~ | 








11 رمعم .1ع‎ the soul may be styled sath “asatts صسعععع!)‎ 
both truth ا 1 1 : وم ع‎ 

How does Istran [=Sivan], God, nibs “the: affairs of 
the world? As in jugglery, which is not for the exhibitor, 
but for the spectators, so he [Sivan] recognizes no profit in 
the universe, and is, therefore, said to know it not, — 


COMMENTARY. ee‏ ظ 

It is here shown, that he who fancies himself to be Sam 
which is truth, Stok that. 1 

1. So far as the soul does not exist as a’stranger to Sivan 
[dissociated from him], they are not two distinct beings, but 
one, If all things are Sivam [ife. mere developments from _ 

Deity], then there cannot exist the two distinctions, viz: a 
being to be known, and one to know. If thou sayest that 
Sivan himself, who exists inseparably united [with the soul], 
is the one who understands, by the help of asaitu ae 
organs], I answer, Sivan, standing distinct, could not see 
[or understand] asattw, For, the senseless asatty chnnot 
exist in the presence of Sivan, just as darkness cannot stand 
before the sun [i.e he is no more dependent on asattu, than 
the sun on darkness]. aie 
__ He.who would know, must learn whatever he knows from 
a teacher [but, as implied, Sivan needs not to learn). 

The proposition, that asattu cannot stand before sattu, 
Deity, is supported by the analogy of darkness before the 
SUN. 










The assertion, that asatfu may have intelligence, is next 
refuted. | 
proves to be a lie, when one approaches and examines it; 
so, when there are none whio, by the help of Aruf, can .un- 
derstand asuétu, it will appear to be true and profitable. 
Because this asafte has no arivu, it can neither see nor un- 
derstand any thing. Therefore,examine and see that asattu 
has no intelligence. * oe ‘44 

The propositions, that the world is a lie; that it is 4 
of intelli, es that, until -5 0 view a een 
of Arul, it will appear a tru t, when seen by the help 
of Aru, will become a he, are supported by the analogy of 
the mirage. he م"‎ i 












52 
is manifest; that مدلا‎ soul is made to understand by the help 
“The props, that Sivan stands not as a stranger [or 


١ ated], but as the life of the soul, and causes 
و 2 ميرو‎ fi, 












. Since, 0 
Jie eee aie et وف‎ 
pointed out as this or that, tan © thus exists as some- 
i not distinguishable from the soul, pelle Sad a 
that | ivan and the soul are one? That is not the meanin 
they are essentially distinct, Since there is an arivu cay ible 
of apprehending things, and SAYING : this 1s it, etc., 
Fes: when it is said : one exists, he who says it, must ass 
that which di ,قن‎ saying: this is it, 
ote., ee ot ord two to the ap: srehehsion of the soul. 
Who, then, is Sivan? He who stan in the soul, and who 
ظ‎ the erivu that knows all things, is Sivan. 
7 ‘There are some who interpret the ion: who stands 
in the soul, eto,, to mean that the alah hich understands 
by the arivu of Sivan, becomes “ae a But, as there 
is one. who shows معت‎ and one who sees; so that which 
is the soul he who makes known, is Sivan. 
Thou aa Dt not Sivan. It is only because thou art de- 
Tuded, é ciroumstance that he does not a entirely 
dissociated from لسر‎ that thou art led to say: I am that 








Se 
tintin of ل‎ Sit apt Hors Pasu and Pésam, 
_  S0rrmaw.—In the earl ae بدا‎ whois sly truth, 
- : 
all things are false [or as nothing use the upiverse 
and becomes a lie, mar eg ore, Sivan. will not know 
for regard] it. it, esha being ل‎ 1 material and perish- 
able, There is an understanding, 
shith can distinin and understand both sattu, which is 
eternal, and asattu, srt سدس مرب‎ That {understand- 
ich is neither معد‎ nor asatiu, is the soul, 
















































be so, then thon [the soul] who art qualified to’ know 
one thing, and receive the benefit of it, art yet ignora 
nf papas thou thinkest it م‎ ertained b 
reason, thine apprehension of it will make it a very differen 
thing from what it really is. For he who has seen the tr 





Deity), by the aid of the gracious look of Sat-Kuru (peso), 


uru, will understand [Deity] by the grace [Arul] 
of Sivan. Therefore, when a coe 3 hoes of Siva , he. 






will not see him standing alone, as something quite distinet 
[from the soul], but he will see him as inseparably con- 
nected [with himself]. 4 


The same subject continued. 


0 


“f 


١ 4 In meditating on Sivan [with a view to get a vision of ' 
him], whenever the disciple contemplates him under certain. 


imagined forms, he will not discover his true form. When 
one meditates, saying [in his mind]: this meditation sur- 
passes [the prescribed] meditations, even that is one of the 
meditations. If one meditates, saying that there is nothing 
which he should picture to “مزه‎ in his meditation م‎ 6 
that there is nothing to be seen], his meditation will be 
fruitless—all his fancied happiness in mudti, final liberation, 
will be vain. If one, in performing any meditation, is en- 
abled to say that that meditation [i. e. the object which قط‎ 
contemplates in it], is he [Sivan], it will be a proper medita- 
tion on him, Therefore, to meditate, through the Arul- 
[Satt’] of Sivan, is the chief thing; all else is vain. 


The same subject continued. 

6. Because Sivan stands as the arivu of the soul, he can- 
not appear as a distinct being to the apprehension [of the 
soul). When he comes to be known thus [as connected with 
the soul], he will not be known by the soul's arivw. What 
is the reason that he cannot be thus known? It is becalise 
he exists.as the life of the soul [i. ب‎ as its spiritual life and 
vision}, On the same principle on which the eye cannot 
see and point out the soul, which stands as the life of the 

rye, and gives it the power of vision, the soul cannot un- 
lerstand ie who has become the source of gndénam, 
spiritual understanding, to the soul; nor can it discriminate 
and point out the evil which is prescribed for it. Hence it. 


“Fon iv, 11 


















أله 





11. Hear thou who kmowest not that an wntrath is a lie. 
All those things which may be known by the understand- 
ith and designated as this or that, are false. Dost thou 

e soul] who art not that lie, and who hast seen the truth, 
rere respecting the lie which thus exists? ١ If thou con- 
siderest the way in which letters written in water, perish as 
soon as written; if thou dost consider how the apparent 
realities which | exist in a dream, vanish when’ one awakes + 
and if thou hast noticed how the mirage, which is seen us 
water, « ars a8 one comes up to test it—then thou hast 
in these things an illustration of the manner in which all 
visible [or known] things are declared to be lies. 

The p oposition, that the world is a lie, is supported by 
the analogies of the writing in ‘water, the circumstances of 
a dream, al , and the mirage. 

4 aN« 

Whats not included in the tivo [the known and the un- 
ken own], divine sattu, truth. God cannot be compre- 
vende by the ude understanding of the soul, but is to be known 


pe What is gr force of the expressian, that God is neither 
that which ma nn فنا‎ proved and known, nor that which can- 
not be known? If you mean by this, to ask, whether that 
exists, or does not exist, he who has seen truth, 5 
said, considerately, that’he exists. But if you mean to Bay 
that his existence may be Se and known by the soul’ 


5 this supposition] a 
i. 








Tie, something different from himselt 


e. he would be mis- 


| apprehended Therefore, as Sivan is beyond the reach of 





t andes peech, Sivam must be that truth (or real entity] 
“whic cannot ey known by the soul's unaided wisdo but 
is to be known by the help of Arui. What is that Arul? 

“Ti is the divine foot of Sivan, 

Nore.—Arul i is here used in the nonse of Arul-Sat the goddess 
of grace. She is the souree of grace, or illumination, i goin 
shines gracious! v0 all who approach the foot of Sivan, or ee 
worship lim. Henee, she is styled “the divine foot.” 


The same ‘subject is continued in the next stanza, 

‘3. All Sade which+may be known [by human reason], 
ence, they are called a he. Therefore, that 

one thing which cannot be known, is Sivam, Deity. If this 


understanding, he would 


will 4 
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The next stanza treats of the en anglement of the soul in 


pisam, and its liberation frém it; and of the fact that irc 
tham is properly called aruf, grace. 1 

4, Does God exercise no grace except in obscuring souls, 
and in causing them to eat their kanmeam, the ffuit of their 
own doings? He exercises grace in balancing the kanmam 
[and thus cancelling them]. Are 7irdtia-Satt’ and Arul-Saih 
two distinct Sati? Tiritha-Sath is Arwl-Sath fi. ©. روط‎ are 
different forms or developments of the same thing]. When 
was Aru/l-Sath produced to God? She is coéxistent with 
Deity. Arul-Sattt never exists dissociated from God; and 
God has never, from eternity, existed without Arul-Saiti, 
As the sun, which disperses darkness by its own light, is to 
the natural eye, so is God to the vision of those who have 
passed from the influence of Tirdtia-Saiti, and embraced 
Arul- Sati as their deliverer, 

‘The proposition, that Sivan will reveal himself by the 
light of Arul, is supported by the analogy of the sun and its 
own light’ 

: VL 
SIXTH SUTTIRAM, 
Hiespecting the Distinctive Natures of Deity, which is sattu, truth, 
and of the World, which is asattu, untruth, 

‘Strrrrau.—E very thing which can be known, is asettu 
(#42), untruth; and whatever cannot be known, is sini- 
yam (@enan), a non-entity. Therefore, what is not inclu- 
ded in these two expressions, is Sivam, Deity, which is sadtu 
(<2) truth, The established world declares this. 


١ UrEL—How is tt, that all which may be known by arivu, 


the understanding, can be called a lie? It is so, on the 
ground that all such things are developed, exist for a while, 
and are destro 


ed. 
How is it, that what is not known is said to have no ex-. 


istence? It is the same as when we speak of a rope made 
of tortoise-hair, or of flowers in the air, or of نه‎ hare's horn. 


COMMENTARY, | 
To such as think that they are saffu, which is Sivem, it is 
shown, that they are not that لمعه‎ 











2 ‘Thou [who deniest this) hast forgotten the doctrine of 


Himself being unmoved, Souls, which hold to 


ence of G 


God as their guide, who has said: I will make known things 


known. and felt], according to the kan- 


{or cause them to 


“mam: of sot. Will ee and understand the objects which 


hem, in -ac nee with. their respective £an- 


@ 
١ 
a er 





mam. Consider that Sivan, who has the whole world as 
it 


‘moulds, matrices, as his members, 


Aniaka- 


his form, the various yor 
and the Jehchd- Gnand-, and Airiyd-Satt as his 


ranam [or instrumental ‘enuses], is the God who actuates 


“et he never recognizes any of these instruments 


souls. Yet 
individually. » 


Ibis here shown, that the world does not appear to God 
{as a matter of importance}, and that it cannot exist perma- 


_. Here is the proposition that the soul in the Perceptive 
Organs understan things 88 it قز‎ acted opae by God, and 
1 must know and 


nently, like a spiritual being, because it is material, 






٠ De! 





also the reason why it is so, in-that the sou 


experience things In accordance with the law of its kanmam 
Lad sae, it is maintained, none but God can understand 


= 


_ Next is explained the sense in which Grod and the world 


exist as atuvitham; also, the manner in which souls are 
obscured by Virdtha-Satti (SCrog-88), the Concealin ؟‎ Satti, 
of God, and yet are not destroyed ; and, also, the sense in 






which ملتسن‎ (@@rrgu), the work of concealment or ob- 


As stars, which | exist distinct from the sun, fade away 


‘scuration, is called 


“at the approach of sunlight, so that they appear not: so is 
it with souls, which are concealed by the Tiratha Sats of the 


deliver- 


God who seeks [in this process] their mutt, final 


ance. They are thus enabled to say: we have prperienced 


iy this 


me united as one with 


the good and evil of all the objects of sinse; and, 
course of experience, they also aes 


God [enveloped in His glory], who is sometimes seen and 


ns, and 


‘sometimes concealed. Inquire and know this. 
_ The proposition, that, if the soul eats the fruit of 
mam by the instrumentality of the P tive Or 


under the operation of Tirdtha-Satti, then her [Sath's). roper 
form will shine forth [as the garb of the seal is cele 
tars. ] 


by the analogy of the sun and the stars, 









































Arul for Aru/-Saiti) of the incomparable God, notwith- 
standing, have [in this process] no knowledge of God. ‘This 
condition of the soul with Ged is like that of iron before 
the magnet [which is a passive and unconscious recipient of 
a foreign influence]. When the magnet attracts the iron, 
there is in the magnet neither change, nor want of change; 
just so, when God attracts souls, there is in Him neither 
change nor want of change. 

Unet.—tThe fact that the Perceptive Organs have no 
knowledge of the soul, while in perceiving objects they are 
its instruments, and the consideration that itis because they 
are material that it is so, furnish analogical support for the 
ep that the son! has no knowledgy of God, while it 
understands things ag it is acted upon by Him; and, also, 
for the reason, which is that the soul can know nothing of 
itself, and that, like matter, it must be influenced by God. 


COMMENTARY. 


In the first stanza it is shown, that the Perceptive Organs 
have no power of perception’ except as instruments of the 
soul; and, farther, that the soul cannot apprehend any thing, 
nor be made to eat [experience] even one Aarimeam, without 
the aid of the Perceptive Organs. | 

1. While. the soul exists as the lord of the Perceptive 
Organs, causing them to operate, these organs are not con- 
scious that they are acting in obedience to the soul, nor that 
the soul is their lord. If the soul, while thus united with 
the Perceptive Organs, does not understand, then it cannot 
know any thing. If the soul, which قد‎ thus made intelli- 


gent does not occupy the Perce tire Organs [as their lord],: 
Then 


the eyes cannot see, nor the ears hear, nor the other 
Perceptive Organs apprehend their appropriate objects. _ 

This is manifest from the fact that, when the soul exists 
in the forehead of an infant, and in certain of the vattes, 
even the Perceptive Organs have no functional life. 

Here we have the proposition that the soul pereeives by 
its union with the Perceptive Organs, and, also, the excey 
tion which proves that, if the soul understands not by the 
senses, then it has no understanding. 


‘It is next taught, that, aceording to the foregoing princi- 
ple Lace the Perceptive Organs are actuated by the soul], 
8 hemselves are actuated by God. 











4 the throat, it attains to the Avattet called soppanam, where it 
‘is always associated with twenty-five ‘Tattuvam, viz: the 


five Rudimental Elements, satin, ete.; the Five Vital ‘Airs, 





‘vasanam, etc.; the Ten Vital Airs, pirdna-vdyu, ete.; the four 


patios ranam, manam, ete.; and: pwrushan on of the Vit 
- Tattuvam |. Proceeding thence to the orehead, to the 
Hectic called ا ام لاقع‎ the eyebrows], it comes 
Seasion f the five Organs of Action, nikku, ett. ; 
the tive Per eptive Organs. In this state, the soul has ' 
become a conscious and intelligent being. Yet it is wanting 
in several of the higher Tattuvam, viz: the five لاط عمسم‎ 










_ Respecting the Mélal-Avaties, the vision of the Avattei, and 
the transition of. the soul to the Sutta-Avatter. 
% Thé soul, which is thus possessed of the adkkira-avatted, 


be 


int the forehead, will, in the same place, also come into 


isa ١ of the Ash, لع حو‎ beginning with بارت تحاناقه‎ 
it came into possession of the Aeldl-Avattei. In 





just as it 
‘the same region, in the forehead, when the soul has come to 
understand 


the courses of these several organs, as it has 


1 erst left one set and joined another, so it will quit the * ' 





[the AMeldl-Avatier), and take posses ion [of the Sttia- 


a 





This is to be understood by the instruction of the Guru. 


The divine grace [in him] is our térakam, support [or 
of true knowle wis 00 


mM FIFTH SOTTIRAM. 
irther Explanation of the Nature of the Embodied 
Ti the Way § im which د‎ Sala ech the Proper 
a ae the Three Malam, commonly called Kanman, Ma- 
Anavam, are here presented, 


before stated, the five Perceptive Org‏ ال 
perceive nothing except as instruments of the soul, an yet‏ 
while they [actuated the soul] perceive the objects pre-‏ 








sented to them, they liave no knowledge of the soul. So 
souls, while they understand, whatever they know, by the 


into the Has a] 


| aay Baan لسو دنا‎ not named above; and the 





al oe ok بك شن ا الس‎ wo a AM في وفيس‎ te 
“ 1 ° 
* 
15 


_ It is next taught, that the soul is naturally, and from 
eternity, obscured [without intelligence], on account of its 
connection with drava-malam, Contrary to thoge who assert 
that the soul is pure [or unentangled in malam], but is ob- 
scured by the body, and, also,‘to those who say that puru- 
shan, the disembodied soul, is itself intelligent, it is here 
asserted, that it is not so; and the proper state of the soul 
is given, and the nature of mdyei is explained. 

®. If the soul, which is something different from the body 
which is formed from méyei, cannot see by means of the 
body which it holds as a lamp, then it has no means of 
knowing and experiencing any of the fruits of hanmam 
which appear in he various objects of sense. Anava-malam 
enshrouds the soul from eternity, just as wood conceals fire 
(latent heat] within it, so as not to be consumed by it. _ 

The Se peace that .@nerva-malam shrouds the under- 
مه‎ af the soul, is argued from the analogy of the wood 
and the fire, 


١ Anava-malam is darkness; and mdyet is a lamp. Until 

Gnava-malam is removed, mééyi-@ham (wrwaGsauz), body 
formed from méyer, is the lamp [of the soul]; but when 
dnava-malam is dispersed by the sun of wisdom, it will 
cease to be a lamp. 


_ View of the soul, when it stands, as a king with his min- 
isters, in the Avatia. Here is presented that state of things 
mich ou when dnava-malam obscures the understanding 
of the so 


Nore.—In order to understand what follows, we must consider 
the soul as in the human body, commencing with its first stage of 
development. there, and rising thence to a conscious and active exist- 
enee, in its onganism. The states of the soul called Avatiea, are here 
named, and imperfectly explained. For a more complete view of 
the Avaffed, see the preceding article, pp. 19-25 of this volume. 


6. The soul in miildthdram («pe mamris), the lowest condi- 
tion of the embodied soul, which is the Avatfer called turtyi- 
thitham, has no connection with any of its bodily organs, or 
Tattuvam. In the twriya-avattei, in the region of the navel, 
it becomes united with pirdna-niyu., Passing thence to the 
region of the heart, it comes into the Avatter called su/uttd, 

here it forms a connection with sitiam. Passing thence to 
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This propecition is established by the analogy of the sea 


: and its tides. 


_Nore.—Piraneram is a technical term, of deep mystic moaning.’ 


It is commonly used in all parts of India, wherever the higher doo- 


trines are understood. Prof. Wilson defines it to be “the mystical 


name of the Deity, orsyllable Om.” Tt has, however, a more extensive 
meaning. In the sense of Om, it symbolizes Para-Piramam, the 
first developed Male Dvity; FR Salk the Prime, or first developed 
Sati; and Atfumam, soul, But, as seen above, it is comp af, 
or embraces, the five mystic letters, and hence, as a name of Daity, 


it extends to the five superior developed viz; Sathdriven, Ma- 


yésuran, Ruttiron, Vishnu and Brahmi. Tamil authors further teach 
that from this same Piranavem there arise eleven other particulars, 
beside these five letters, which are mystic developments of Deity, 
its Batti, ate, inthe human body. But according to the more com- 
mon, and more correct, Tamil usage, Piranavam is to be under- 


‘stood as the complex symbol of the sacred five,_and an incarnation 


of the powers of the five gods. Ongkéram, or Om, f uently has 
the same meaning. Om, however, often indicates the سد عيا‎ Cog 


‘Brahmi, Vishnu and Sivan, whose respective indices are a, بن‎ m, 
which are the constituents of Om (aum). 7 si 


Because these five letters are material, they cannot ope- 
Tate except as instruments of the gods inherent in them. 


80, also, the Antakaranam, being material organs, though in 
tlose union with these letters, cannot act except as instrue 


ments of the soul occupying them. | 
4. The gods, which have a connection with Piranavam, 
are innumerable [i. e. there may be innumerable develop 
ments of the five operative gods, each of which five-fold 
Classes may act through these oe symbols). But the 
athistvan ; that of Vinte 


and that of ais Brahma. As there is no profit oe Pira- 
navem) either to the whole Piranavam, or to the letters sev- 
erally, but the advantage is all his who understands them: 
so there is no profit to the Antakaranam, either from the 
letters or their divinities, but it wholly accrues to the soul, 

‘Tins statement, that these letters are the proper forms of 
the Antakaronam, and that Sathdsivan, and the rest of the 
five, are the prime divinities of these letters, is the doctrine 
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‘supreme divinity of Métham is 
is Mayésuran م‎ that of m is Ruttran: that of a is Vishnu: 
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The proposition, that the soul is something different from 
the Antakeranam, and that, when in union with them, it 





-exhibits their respective phenomena [or performs their dif- 


ferent singe is argued from the analogy of the sun, 
which is someth: : 
day which it marks, and which presents different appear- 
ances and intensity in those different parts of the day. — 
Norre.—The Astekeranam are a sort of intermediate instrumental 
ts, standing between the soul and the senses. Through them, 
ay the soul, aided by divine illumination, is enabled to understand 
things in a truer light and in truer relations, than it is possible for 
the senses to present them. By the aid of manam, attention and 
simple perception are secured, the aid of putt, the soul gets a 
distinct and’ dofinit idea of the. obpest ا‎ Through the 
agency of akamgkdram, the soul is individualized, and. is led to 
appropriate to itself its attainments, and thus exhibits selfishness and 
pride. Through the organ siffam, the soul carries on the processes 
of thought, inference, ete. and is thus enabled to soar into the intel- 


Tt is next shown, how the five mystic letters heen the 
proper forms of the Antatarapzam and of the soul. 
_8. The letter ه‎ (zy) is the proper form of akanghiram ; 
uw قد زع)‎ the proper form of put; m (co) is the proper form 
of manam; Vintu (ego) is the proper form of sittam ; 





"Natham (seg), which is never dissociated from the other 


four symbols, is the proper form of the soul. If you exam- 
ine into these five symbols, you will see that they form the 
Piranava-soriipam (SgemaQengju), the proper form of 
Piranavam, The مامه‎ understanding, of the soul, when 
thus favorably combined with these five symbols, is like the 
high tides of the sea. 

en the soul, still in union with them, causes the Anta- 
karanam, and the letters, to speak out, Piranavam takes the 
form of Nitiam. Then the understanding of the soul is as 
the tides of the ocean [i e. in its highest degree, like the 
high tides of the sea, which arise at the time of the conjune- 
tion of the sun and moon]. 


When the Arttakaranam and the Ictters cotiperate per- . 


fectly, the understanding of the soul is greatly diversified 
in its operations. 
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age functions د‎ insiruments ofthe soul, ju 
ave Organs do theirs قم‎ nee timents 
‘This is like waves in. the: rath 

Here, the sea is the sou ال‎ are the Antakaranam, 
and the wind is malam, As the waves rise according ae 
state of the wind, so the objects of sense come up in accord. 
ance 0 11871710171+ aan soul, in one of the Antabordiin 
and by the instrumentality of one of the Perceptive One ١ 
tands such objects. 
_ ‘The proposition, that the soul understands by 0 of 
the Antakaranam, is established by the analogy of the sea 
and the waves. — 

The fact ; that the soul is no one of the Antakaranam, 
they perform their functions only as’its instruments, 
alogous to the fact that, though the Perceptive Or 

Eavesn power of 7 perception except as instrumenis of th 
m, yet no one of the Anfakaranam is thé ع‎ 
as any one of tf ع‎ Pereeptive Organs, 

























It is next shown, that the soul is 5 connected 
with the Antakaranam, The nature of the An/akaranam is 
sointed out, and the soul shown to be different from them, 
© 2. Sittam is the organ of [clear and determinative] thought, 

Akangkiram is the darkening organ, the foundation of self 
<n pride ; it leads [the soul nly to say [in view of its attain- 
ments}: 1 mine, none like me,” etc, .Putti is the organ of 
discrimination, that is, it discriminates and defines the ob- 
jects jeets which coma Dates the “ps in ا‎ Roe with han- 

anam is the organ of attentio resents obj 

0 the senses], but does not cleanly aoe 
‘cabo stands in these several organs pe cae vee various 

tive functions, is the soul. By means of the ay 

Sesht niakavanam, the soul presents various phases [or 
tent phenomena], just as the sun varies in its expression 
eae Wel ant Ne نه وآ‎ rising, at noon, in the oon, 

d at setting. 

i eke a person tastes and points out the six flavors, while 
| S, 18 conscious of its own taste: 
so the soul, while the Antakaranam are unconscious of their 
respective natures, understands them all, 




















noone of them, كرت‎ bitternes 
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The idea that the soul understands pines through the 
instrumentality of the body, and yet ha® no understanding 
independent of God, is taught by the expression: when 
the soul has come to understand, throngh Sivan, Siva- 


7710116771, ete, | | 
_It is here shown, that all font: to piruthuvi is mate- 
rial; and that this is not the soul. 
The proposition, that the soul, operating in its several 
Odi organs, has understanding, is argued from the anal- 
ogy of the lamp. 
5 





IV: 
FOURTH SUTTIRAM. 

Ftespecting the Soul in its Relations to the Antakaranam, 

Strrmam—The soul is not one of the Anjakaranam 
[manam, ,لتنامع‎ akangkdram, and sittam|], but it is that which 
stands intimately united with them. ‘The soul naturally 
exists [from eternity] in dmava-malam, just as pure copper 
does within its rusty exterior; on this account, it is in itself 
destitute of understanding. ‘The soul [whew developed] 
enters into the five Avatier, and exists with them, just as a 
king with his prime minister and other attendants. 

per previously spoken of the external Tattu- 

vam, the author here treats of the wflaranam أ(ف عه وعنسه)‎ 
internal Tattuvam [= the Antrkaranam]. 

_ When an ‘earthly king, having made an excursion with 
his prime mimster and other attendants, returns to his pal- 
ace, he appoints suitable persons to wait at all the outer 
gates, and’ stations a guard at the entrance of the inner 
courts, and then retires to his private apartments. Thus 
the soul, m the body, its pirdna-wiyu standing as a guard to 
its inner courts, enters into the five Avatte, ~ 

COMMENTARY, 
It is first shown, that the soul is not one of the Antakara- 
nam, ‘To such as assert that the Antakeranam have under- 
standing, it is here answered, that the soul understands, not 


eae i : ل‎ | 

1 Though the five Perceptive Organs apprehend their 
respective objects by means of the Antakaranam, yet no one 
of the Antakaranam is the same as any one of these organs. 








and that, in chess cases, there is no real change, other than 


“what the atmosphere undergoes by being confined in ves- 
‘sels of different forms. This idea is here refuted. 
6. That which understands some things, which desires to 
know what may be known, which seeks for those who can 


_ teach these things, which is ignorant of some things, which 


forgets some things once known, which, though its active, 
auxiliary bodily organs, as the Avatie, lie dormant in sleep, 
yet is itself still active, and understands as when awake— 
that something must be different from’God who knows. at 
once all things. That being which understands things as 
above mentioned, and is the servant of God, is the soul. 
All who know the truth, will testify to this. Bork, 
God is omniscient) and destitute of pleasure and pain. 
‘But the soul is of limited understanding, is capable of being 
ind pain. Therefore, the foun of the Sivdituvithi, that 
عر‎ sentient soul and the soul of the universe are one, is 


eel a 


ere refuted. This is done by a stat@ment of premises and | 







“conelusion, in which the canse is argued from the effect. 


_ The body, which is formed from Méyei, as a machine, ex- 
ists under different [forms and] names, Hence is inferred 
Dente 5 0 ta iB jay tht ihe Spirit 
[Deity], is itself changed into [or is developed as] the worl 

and exists also as sivan, life, is here A a ‘ 


١7 7. Tt may be known by unquiry, that all the Tattavam 


from kalei [including five of the Vittii-Tatty we to’ يضام‎ 
thuvi_[the tirst of the Attuma-Tuttuvam, hence ine uding all 


١ عط‎ Aduma-Tattuvam, and all but two of the Paine, a 
6 bo Js 


developed from, and are resolved into, ميقلل‎ The 

‘with the indwelling soul, is addressed as a person, just as 
we designate a lamp by the word dght When one has 
come to understand, through Sivan, Siva-gndnam, the wis- 
dom of Sivan, thus haying become pure [or free from the 
darkness of malam), and then inquires into these things, he 
knows that his body is com of all the Tattuvam from 
عامل‎ to piruthuvi, and that he [his soul] is different from 
The body is here compared to a lamp, on the ground 


is 


that the lamp is constituted of the vessel, wick, and oil, 





ol 


ايك 








[soul] art not it, and while the Perceptive Organs lie dor- 
mant [in sleep], the soul, passing to a position in which its 
active functions Ie سد‎ are dormant, and from whence 
it passes out, with its vehicular body, will, in its dreams, 
carry on ae now riding on an elephant, now crown- 
ing it with flowers, and now performing various. exploits, | 
etc.; and then, again, is at once restored to its own gross 
body. Hence it is plain, that thou who doest this, art not 
the pirina-wiyu, nor the body. | 


_ Respecting the existence of the soul at the time of sleep, 


when there قد‎ no action. Some say that the combination of — 


the Elements produces سر‎ just as the mingling of 
turmeric and lime produces redness, * And some assert that 
the bodily organs have intelligence. | | 
ah, The body. which, قد‎ some say, sees and understands all 
things; 868 not when that.which causes it to see is dormant. 
In sleep, ong lies merely breathing, neither eating nor act- 
, ing; therefore, that Which sees and understands [in that 
state] isthe soul. But is it said, that arivu, the understand- 
ing, 1s produced by the combination of the five Elements? 
Then aries would never vary in its operations, and would 


never become dormant. Depending on the combination of 
the Elements, ‘which is permanent [while the body Insts], it 
must always be the same, On the same principle [if arivu 
is 4 mere result of bodily organization—a mere phenomenon 
of organism), eating and drinking, being other shenomena 
of the body, should continue also, when the body sleeps 
Though the organ of the eyes be perfect, and the objees 
before it be illumimated, yet, if the attention be absorbed in 
another [a mental] object, the eyes sce nothing. That arivu 
which apprehends the object of attention, must be some- 
thing else than the eye, or body. 
_ Here, the reasoning being from effect to cause, the argu- 
ment stands in the form of premise and conclusion. 


‘a8 





The sixth stanza meets certain objections respecting the 
conscious, thinking soul. There are some [the Sinittnitht 
(@angpe88)| who say that one and the same being [God] 
exists as siv’-dttumam ب(فماصيغرم به2)‎ the sentient, living soul; 
as param’~dttumam ,(قم عيفر افد ت)‎ the soul of the universe; 
and as Para-Piramam (فم ملت رب)‎ [Brahm], Supreme Deity; 








It is customary to respecting any thing which is 
known: 1 thought so; Toe ‘Isaid so. Therefore, the 
possessor of arivu, understand ing, must be something differ- 
ent from it, 50 

This common mode of expression [this is mine, ete.], is 
analogical proof that the soul is different from thie body ; 
so that this whole aseainent rook soul’s existence, is con- 








The existence of the soul is next proved from its knowl- 
edge of the Pereeptive Organs. This is designed to meet 


those who 1 is no other soul es these five 


a Th 1c Pereeptive Organs differ from one another in their 
functions, one not apprehending the objects of another, 
These organs, called body, to xe, eyes, nose, and ears, may 
all convey the sensation of 3 , which power they eee last 
four have besides their own respective nctions. + 













which ean understand the objects of the five Per.‏ م 


Ear gans, which are indicated by the five mystic let- 
ers, viz: sound, tangibility, form, flavor, odor, thou [soul] 
عد اا‎ Thon canst see, since thou art one who dis- 





1est the objects of these several organs, that thon art 
not one of them. 


Nor —Thése five mystio: letters are those of the panchikkaram 
in its thint stage of development. They are na-ma-si-vd- “ya ) -ا#فدي‎ 
eu). ‘Bee this Journal, Vol. IL p. 154. 


Because there is something which, after it has perceived 
a STARaiood the objects of sense, and after those objects 
are removed, still exists reflecting on them, that 
apg: must be the soul, which differs from all those 
ngs. ‘it 18 80, inquire and know, 

TI oe is established 7 Stating the sithanam, premises, and 
, conclusion, 













fistence is proved from i its knowi ao course 

6 patie. To those who جرعععة‎ that it is t pwrdna- 

véyu that exercises the functions of understandin َك‎ is an- 
swered, that then there would be no lersanding i when 
the Asa are resolved [or in a quiescent state]. 

4. While the pintna-wiyu is carrying on the process of 
eathing, in the body respecting which it is said: thou 
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reflect or show thee to others, and which are mere inert 
effects from the material cause, متلا‎ and in which thou 
art developed, are not thyself. And though thou shouldest 
say: because I stand in the five Perceptive Organs, and 
know all things, therefore I am God, yet know that thou 
art not He who is exalted above the highest. , 

Thon [the il ce oe God, nor Méyet, nor the various 
organs of the body; but thou art alone, an individual being, 
an eternal one, 

The material, bodily organs exhibit the pleasures and 
vains which the soul experiences in its progressive course, 
just as the mirror reflects the objects near it. 

As the mirror, without the sun’s light, ca 






t show any 
with the Per- 
ceptive Organs رعانا‎ has no life [or manifestation], without 


the agency of God. _ 
__Henee, there must be three eternal entities [Deity, Soul, 
Matter] ١ 


The proposition, that the soul can have no animation 
when dissociated from God, is established by the analogy of 
the mirror, the adjacent object, and the sun's light; and by 
the rule of exception, according to which it is declared, that, 


when no object is presented before the mirror, and, also, 
when there is no light from the sun, then the mirror can 
reflect nothing. 5 


_ هذ غ1‎ shown, in the next stanza, that the soul exists in the 
ody. Some ask, whether the body itself has no under- 
standing, and whether wrarvy ) إبة ريع -]. (به ةجع ع‎ arivu], 
the understanding itself, cannot know 1 0 things. 
er body nor under- 

standing can have know] ) 

2. According to universal custom in the world, one says 
of his own property: this is mine; and of what is not his 
own: this is not mine; which shows that man is something 
else than his property. Therefore, as thou لقصل‎ art in the 
habit of saying of thy hands, thy feet, thy ody, which are 
not essential parts [or properties] of thyself: they are mine; 
and of arivu, the understanding, which is not thine intrinsic- 
ally: it is mine; so, sizce what’one claims to be his own, is 
something -different from himself, these organic sak Pa 
which thou claimest, are something other than thyse 


thing to the observer, so the soul, in union 


In answer to this, it is shown that nei 


> 
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Because the soul has‘a knowledge of the five Pereeptive 
. Organ: ‘fer understands by them], therefore, it is other than 
they. nd becausd it a eyes its course F aeueee 
Avaltei [the organiams of life, intelhgence, etc.], therefore, - 
it ssa something different from them, pore sleep, 
there is neither eating, nor other aétion - therefore, the soul 
xi: fYerent from the body. Because the 
soul understand’ instruction given [any communication 
made to it], therefore, it must have existence, | 

ore.— ng argument from the condition of ها "مده‎ 
sleep, i assumed truth that life and sou] are essentially 
the same, Body is regarded, in any condition, as mere matter. 
Th esas brid, : a ae قاة‎ life manifest stly continues while the 
body sleeps, there must be soul distinct from body. 

 Urer— proposition, that soul exists, is here estab- 
lished by the iMustrative-examples given, viz: this and that 
are not the soul; this is my body; it [the soul] knows the 
Perceptive Organs, and the way through the Avefter > it un- 
derstands when a thing is made known; when one is asleep, 
there is neither cating nor acting. 


exists as something di 


















7 : COMMENTARY. 
' ‘The first stanza goes to show that the existence of the 
soul is proved by the rule of exception—that this or that 
is mot the soul. In reference to the objection that Paths, . 
Pasu, Pisam, haye no existence as sternal entities, and that 

body itself has no understanding, it is here shown, that 
those three first things are realities, and that the body has 
no understanding, but that the soul has. 1 | 

> 1. That which stands inseparably connected with the five 





mystic symbols [a, نه‎ m, Vintu, Ni 
Tam not the Seven Tiithy ( #estgi), essential parts of the 
human body [viz: humors, PSE gine brain and mar- 
row, skin, muscles, bones], nor the Organs of Action, nor 
the five . tive Organs—that which, having thus distin- 
ished itself from all these, still says of all things else - 
this, this, ete., is not I—that one thing which thus exi 
distinguished from all these, is the sou [or, lit, is thyself’). 
7 thou art in union with the Perceptive Organs ete, + 
yet, just as the mirror, which reflects the objects near it, is 
not itself those objects, so the Perceptive Organs ete., which 
















' Whe propositions, that the sitkume-sartram is never de- 
stroyed; that arivu, the understanding, does not perish in 
the process of transmigration; and that the ach itt (yee) 
[=y8ni], matrices, are varied [to meet the demands of kan- 


mam), are supported vr ele by the analogies of the 
, and the soul of a 7 





snake, the dream sou devotee passing into the 
idly of another. | / 
_ The all-pervadi i nature of God is next explained. God 
Alls all space, without being limited or confined by any — 






10. 11 you assert that, according to the doctrine that God 
fills all those things which may be designated by the terms 
he, she, 16 He is not one being, nor many, but both one and 
many, the truth is, that He exists as perfectly filling every 
place. He is not divided so as to deans individual places, 
as an individnal. None of these things designated by he, 
0 exist fom a or entirely separate pom God]. Just 
ag the sun's heht, while it spreads every where, is not con- 
fined for entangled by any thing], bo is with God. If 
God and the universe be thus, cen it may be asked, do 
او‎ wep ee ee the Male 3 00 
lergies of Deity, and the other great gods, exist? Sathi- 
sivan and the other gods, and lic the universe, are the 
servants of Deity, and perform the work of servants in 
_ their respective places | 2 
The proposition, that God is not confined to any place, 
and does not exist as many things, but exists pervading. 
space, is argued from the analogy of the sun's light. 


IT. 
THIRD انف كناك‎ 
Proof of the Existence of Soul, : 


SOTITRAM.—Soul exists in a body formed, as a machine, 
pa ote in its developments. ‘That there is a soul, is 
evinced by the rule of exception, [by which it is asserted of 
every thing else] that this, Hie Cras is not the soul, Be- 
cause, the soul says, this ia my body, therefore, it exits as 

hing other than the body; just as ore says: these are 
hings, therefore they are something different from me. 
9 
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alized by development, and all ولوس كر‎ to be resolved 
into he great fountain Soul]. 

Tn opposition to these several dogmas, the author shows 
52 the understanding and the bo dy will suffer change, in 
the way of new productions, and that the soul is subject to 
a diversity of births [or forms]. 

9. The case of the soul [at death], when it leaves its stiila- 
fever riram), and, as one pos of stibema- 

body, is 1il e the snake's. passing 
out of its. old: skin with its new skin] or like one in a 
mentioned ; or like those who [through 
ystic attuinments in sit] leave their own 
bees, rat be the bodies of others. ‘The oneness of the 
اح‎ and ne ae in a pot, when the pot is broken, 
does not represent th casa [i & the state of the soul at’ 
death ; for it js.as distinct at a ate at death-ns before, being 
still organized and intelligent], Nor does the ease of a 
danger, who represents different characters by simpl chang. 
im ea ess, meet the case [i. e. the soul is not individu 
ged merely by its organism ; but it is in itself an Gudividual 



















_ The ‘similitude of the serpent’s leaving his slough, is given 

Teference to those who ay that one body is* destroyed 
when another is developed; that is, to such as maintain that 
there is no stikkuma-sartram different from stilam, itis here 
proved, that there is [such a vehicular body], just as the 
_ snake has م‎ new skin before it drope its old one, 

The import of the similitude of the dream i is, that the soul 
aoe transition-stage] i 18 just as if it were united with the 

siitkumea-Gkham in a dream, when’ its understanding, which 

is connected with the stild-(ckum , and which in the waking 
state sees, heara, tastes, smells and feels, is not destroyed. 

‘The similitude of a person's leaving his own body, and 
entering the body of another, meets the assertion of those 
who. maintain that the دقن‎ matrices, of sonls are not varied. 

"The declaration, that the state of the transmi ting soul 
is not like that of the dancer referred to, is en as the 
refutation of the doctrine of those who assert that souls are 
ong in essence, 

The showing that the similitude of the atmosphere and 
مد‎ Sek does not represent the state of the soul at 

is given as a refutation of the doctrine of the Afiyd- 

oth زكر هدوف‎ [a School of Véthintists]. 











It is here implied, that sometimes the soul, because of its 
enormous sins, will lie as a stone, for a season, without fall- 
ing into any womb. | ١ 

At other times, the soul is so rapid in its transition from 
one body to another, that it will be re-invested without 

parently leaving its former body, just as the span-worn 
does not entirely quit one position till it reaches the next, 
This further As that certain intermediate steps for 
births] may be omitted, so that it [the soul] may at once 
take a body fitted either for heaven or hell. 4 

one, in a dreaming state, understands a ١ acts differ-‏ قف 
under-‏ ولو اميل ently from what he does when awake, so‏ 
standing will undergo a change in accordance with its sue-‏ 
Gaenive bonlices but it is not destroyed while the body is‏ 
changing. Thus the soul, with its sikkuma-sartram, is éver‏ 
P pared either for enjoyment in heaven, or for suffering in‏ 
i a. its kanmam may demand]. These points are estab-‏ 






(wasepetsis), body of agony, capable of suffering in hell 
[yet indestructible by pain]; piithasira-sariram (userr- 
ew), subtile body, fitted for heaven [the world of minor 
pees where the body is such as the gods haye, over whom 
dra rules]; parundma-sariram (wesenuefris), changeable 
body, adapted to this world of kanmam [or probation]. 


Nore.—The Tamil Sdstiris speak of five sariram, These are 
commonly denominated: stilam (@gres), lingam ) ف ,زف ع ذالولق‎ 
,إقاف مغر بيه ) كن‎ param'-dffumem ) إضاق تجيكرة دكا د‎ and لويس‎ 
dttumam (isn agro), The stiilam, and the lingam, which is the 
same as the sitivmam, codxist whettever the sfilem exista at all, 
The others are higher successive developments, which the soul comes 
to enjoy as it advances in gndénam, divine knowledge, 


The author next meets and refutes several heterodox 
notions, yiz: that, respecting the two bodies, stilam and 
HEART vif one 5 يار لع‎ only as the other 1s لعن و‎ 
that مصتصه‎ the understanding, ‘perishes [with the body]; 
that the yéni, matrices, do not change [or that there are not 
various forms for the same soul]; that God exists as the 
soul, and that they Ron and* the soul] will eventually be- 
come one again; and that souls are all one being [individu- 








— عع 


i 


3 of the course of souls 553 


itions, that the soul i is sa cernally. entangled in‏ الفا 

| Sapa that the thr wave coexist, are 
established by the analechon of the جد‎ ek ts husk, and 
the copper with its rust. 

The oli God carries on, without change or 


emotion in Himself, the five operations, which are for the 
P of remo ving the malam, is proved by the analogy 
of the sun’s influene on flowers. 

red to have limited understanding because 







God remains unchar med | in all His operations for unaffected 
by ‘te just as ‘the ra does, while flowers open and shut 


= aE cates oclar ray varies in its influence [on flowers, 
ete. so doe: God in His operations. His .Sit-Satti (fp=48), 
Iluminatin Batti, assumes different forms, sometimes that 
of لاله قعل‎ sometimes that أت‎ Gndnd:Sath, and some- 
ti fetes the p ee Salti, In this way the Lord Hensel 





ot | Nork—Th idea ia, ا‎ ‘het God in His essential nature, as the Great 
0 Male, or Father, of the universe, is subject to no change, in affection 

0 But, by His i intimate union with His coéxistent Satti, 
4 ‘He becomes the apparent subject, ns well as source, of emotions, and 
jof all the properties of an operative being. 


, ‘The next stanza treat 
births and deaths, and refutes the doctrine of those who say 
that souls have no understanding at death, and that they 
have no other body than their gross body of sense. 

8. As the mind, that understands the ities which the 
soul sees, feels, and possesses, when awake, does, in sleep, 
forget them all, so the soul, aut death, leaves its stila-sariram, 
oss body, composed of eyes, ears, ete., which was prepared 
rit in عا ممق‎ with the census of its before acquired 
kanmeam, and with its sikkuma-sariram (@a@wefrs), vehic- 
‘ular body, adapted to its existence in heaven or hell, passes 
off through the air. The soul thus conditioned, passes as 
an atom | or invisible being] with its sikkuma-sariram, and, 

‘than thought es its object, falls into the womb 
at عن ززم‎ i HOD. 
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that no God is required, are, in the following stanza, denied: 
and, on the contrary, it is ah ia that these severa’ 


operations are the works of God. re 
6 While souls are انه‎ the fruit of their former بوط‎ 
mam, & process which is called [pirdratiam (Senzgas), or] 
pirdratia-kanmam, they are unconsciously sowing for a future 
are 5 be gathered and eaten}, This process fof monies) ig 
ealled. [akdimiyam ) بإغنه شم عق‎ or] dhamiya-lanmam, These 
actors [souls], while thus sowing, come into 5 nic] union 
with the prospective kanmam [future crop] which they must 
eventually eat; and by this means they will be compelled, 
just as the iron is drawn to the magnet, to gather what they: 
Save sown, and to eat if, This process [of reaping] is called 
[sagnchitham (#@Agw), or] sagnchitha-kanmam. 

Now, if they do not experience all this through the agency 
of God, who is theré that is able to understandand properly 
bring together all these things, [carrying souls] through all 
their various and respective yoni (Gwe), matrices, in all 
their worlds [or places of existence] ? 


The next stanza. teaches that the three malam, dpavam, 
mdyer and kanmam, are eternal; that God is omniscient; ' 
that souls have limited understanding; and that Deity 
changes not. 

_Nore.—The three mafam are, nceording to this School, codxistent 
with souls, each soul being enveloped in thi complex ethereal exist- 
ence, just as the unblown flower is in its ealix, or its archetype in 
its primordial undevelopex organism. AMf@yei is primordial matter, 
that from which the boly is developed. Amavam is origi al sin, oF 
the source of moral darkness and suffering to souls. Inherent in 
Afdyei, in all its modes of existence, énavum imparts its own charac- 
ter to the wholé developed organism, Aanmam is that imperative 
power [or fate] which inheres in the organism of the soul,’ in all 
stages of its exmtence, prescribes its course, and meets out its deserts, 


T. Anava-, فرش‎ and kanma-malam, are fetters to wae 
coiixisting with them, just as the husk does with paddy, an 
Tust with copper, which are not new things, but are aborig- 
inal and co#xistent. God actuates these malam [bringing 
out all that is required by لوعن‎ just as the sun's rays 
cause some flowers to open, and others to close. He does 
this for the purpose of removing énava-malam. 


















| shes how is it that kanmam is found in connection with 
Ns toad Which is pure from eternity? The soul is not pure 

fle free from kann] from eternity, Its previously 

tor ed vinei (ef بزجعة‎ action [=kanmam], exists with it ‘itor 
eternit 7 


01 mental saa ساس‎ ht of» be which, 

inl no, Is enshrouded in piven, a is thus 
imp -Ehave never met with any attempt to 
. + بعل‎ the soul's thas originally eathral 


That lsat catises the existence of bod fad kanman ; ioe 
then can kanmam exist without a body? They [kanmam 
and body] exist from eternity in relation one to another, as 
Frode tuted and, also, as the crop of grain to the 

and to the seed it yields for another year, 
0 اب‎ 16 giver of whatever is needed, is the cause 
ot thes en “hs pail in pisam, and ultimately secures 
the 


same. 
| ie ee operations, is like the field which yields its 
4 to those who cultivate it, The field that is awit with 
addy [has no intrinsic power to vary its products, and 
foes not yield differing from what was sown. 
| 00, like the field operates arto desire or hatred 
{simply carries out the law of kanman, having no will ‘or 
“power to do otherwise]. 
| But § is he, who thus operates, unaffected by emotion or 
purpose? He isentirely unaffected. ‘These operations trans- 
Bare sim ly in his presence. The products of the field are 
“pra , and are matured, while the field lies perfectly 
: passionless; مع‎ it is with the works of God. 

We have here the proposition en i that God, with- 
out the emotion of desire, or of ا‎ ee souls from 
bodies, and rennites them [with other ; the reason, 
eth, which declares that this 1 15 done in econdunie with 
kanmam ; the « analogy, sa-puksham, wherein the divine 

8 ary he field ; and the exception, انا‎ -pak- 
: 00 it is proved that there would be no operations 

[to effects ale if there were no previous kanmam, 


‘The assertions, that souls can assume bodies for them- 
selyes ‘in accordance with the law of kanmam; that kanmam 
روم‎ Lane pously attaches: iiself to bodies ; and, consequently, 






























oneness, for the term étem is used in the Vetham, and .‏ بزقعج) 


might be here used, if that were the strict idea. The mean- 
ing is, that God [and His Satti] exist in so close a union 
with the soul, etc., that they are not apprehended as two. 
The very existence of the person who asserts that the 
expression aituntham means merely oneness, proves that he 
and God are not one. The expression does not mean that 
they are 0 but that they are so united as not to be [or 
appear to be] separate persons. Engle’ م‎ 
ihe pope that God is thus intimately united with 





the ese and actnates it, is established by the analogy . 
an 


of sound tune, The proposition, that He stands from 
eternity in this intimate union with all Eni is proved by 
the analogy of the fruit and its flavor. The اح كر‎ 
that God is in such a sense one with the world, or the soul, 
and yet different from it, is argued from the analogy of the 
seed and the oil. 8 


The next stanza meets those who assert that atfuvitham 
means oneness, and that Piramam (zw) [Brahm] is every 
thing; and confirms the foregoing position. 

4. God produces the world, and stands in so close a union 
with it, that He may be said to be the world [or to exist 
as the world), just as we 0-0 of the whet-stone, which is 
composed of gold-wax and sand. Because God enters into 
my soul, when I stand freed from the influences of the 
senses, etc., 1 might speak of myself as the world. This 
entrance of God into the soul is not a new thing. The fact 
of God's close union with me from eternity becomes mani- 
fest [or is understood], when I become free from the control 
of the senses. 

Here, then, the proposition that God and the world stand 
as atfuvtham, 1s proved by the analogy of the whet-stone, 
which is composed of both wax and sand. | 


Without the divine agency, neither merit nor demerit has 
any influence on the soul; and when the soul is affected by 
either, it is only that which previously existed, that has an 
effect; and when God produces any such effect, He does it 
without either desire or hatred. ٠ /7 

5. When a body comes into existence in accordance with 
الي افاي‎ existing kanmam, the soul to which that body 
alongs, will come and unite with it. 





in the union of soul and body, it having been before shown 


fie | 1 7 
‘The following stanza asserts, against the Véthintists, who 
thaintain that God and the s6ul are not two, that they are 
two, and that without the soul has no power of action, - 
2. The Vetham teach that he who first existed alone, who 


is eternal, pure [or free from malam], and who has no equals 


or superiors, is one. That one is God; and thou who sayest 
that the rT@od aud the soul] are one, art the soul. Thou 


art feel ete pisam ; and since thou ‘art entangled in 
pisam, this, by the rule of exception, evinces God to be 

se. If there be not a God distinct [from the ,[لتامع‎ the 
soul would have Te ea of motion or action: just as the 
sunple letters would be mute, if there were no vowel a (.»), 
~The proposition, that God and soul are intimately united 
and that the soul has no power of action without God, finds 
analogical proof in the case of the yowel @ and the simple 
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_ The following stanza explains the union in which the 


‘soul and God cease to appear as two. 


> 8. As*sound and the tune, مه‎ God and the world. As 


sound is to the ay filling all its notes, so is God .to the 
world, pervading all its forms. As neither tune nor notes 
‘Can exist without a musician, so there must be three eternal 
-entitie 1 ١ 3 


entities. 
\_As the fruit and its "رو عمق‎ so God and the world. As 

fiavor pervades all parts of the fruit, so God pervades 
1 world from the first. . 





As the oil and the sesamum-seed, so God and the world,‏ ا 
As the oil so exists in:the seed that it can be separated, so‏ 
God pervades the world, and yet is sepa able from it. 5‏ 
The Satti of Deity perfectly fills and pervades the world,‏ _ 
and is so intimately connected with it that they do not‏ 
reas a be two; and yet she is something different from‏ 
e wor‏ 


Therefore, the difficult Vetham, without aaserting that 
eed 0 declare that they are attuvitham, not two 
Tt is maintain that, in reference to the union of God 
with the soul, or the world, attwvitham does not mean zkam 
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ee * BECOND SOTTIRAM. 
| The Relation of God todhe World and to Souls. 
SOrrrram.—God is the world that is designated by the 
terms Ae, sie, it, which were mentioned before: and [in this 
sense) He is apitham (aGugs), not different [from the 
world]. But as the world is متعم‎ not spiritual [material], 
and God sitte-riipam ) ب(قات جم ضفر‎ a spiritual form, therefore 
He is pttham (@u~e2), different [from the world]. Being 
both pétiam and apztham, He is said to be pruipttham, 
Therefore, in reference to the world, God [as a personal 


being in these several capacities] exists as apéthan (yCuger), _ 


péthan (Guger), and péthaptthan (GugmGuger). God exists 
as all the world, and yet as other than the world : He is 
perfectly mingled with the world, filling the whole, and yet 
13 without the least weariness of these things. At Eis com- 
mand souls are born and die, in accordance with their kan- 
mam, good and bad deeds which they have before performed. 


JREL—God is the whole world; He is other than the 


world; He is closely united with the world, and fills every 
pore, and yet is not in the least entangled in it. While 
souls, by means of His Satis, experience births and deaths 
in accordance with their previous kanmam, He is eternally 
ure, and is one on whom the nature of souls never comes 
fi é. he is never made the subject of their joys and sorrows 


in consequence of kanmam|. 5 
COMMENTARY. 
The first stanza teaches the nature of the union of God 
with souls. os 


1. The body, which is constructed of bone, skin, muscles, 
tendons, ete., and which possess: organs formed from the 
Elements, is so 0 united with the soul, that the 
soul always responds when the name of the body is men- 
tioned. Such is the intimate connection of God with the 
soul ; Phe God is not the soul, nor is the soul God. Some- 
times God area as the soul, and at other times, as other 
than the soul. — | : Z 
The hits sition, that God exists in intimate union with 
the soul, and yet is other than the soul, has analogical proof 


TOL. tv. 8 





1 whishs though ' 


yet, which ia invisible, and is that into which all” 


je [an ‘lusion}, or a reality, to it lee all things. are to 
| w 






Deity a8 one'eternal, consents pee ates 
profit in its operations [i. @, it. م‎ neither pleasure nor pain 
‘Ttis here meant that Derty is adhe mutable, nor immuta- 
ble fi. e. is not the subject of any emotions whatever]. 
) proposition that Deity, while carrying on its ope- 
tations, is destitut of emotion, i is iy acon by the analogi- 
cal proof thatit is as time, which’ has no desire, or emo- 
١ tion, respec any thing which transpires. And the decla- 
: mae m its works, i is without profit, and void of 
s top Les 


sure spat, بعت‎ is a3 panes by the 





ole]; hor isi it nt 

























fall | f that Deity is at the end of all 

em ا الما‎ is known by observation, has no 

existence except as the consequence or result of a previous 

_ destruction or resolution, which was not seen; the destruc- 
tion is the first stave [in the order of nature]. 

6. The world, an existence developed by Deity, which 
[Deity], though not seen in anythitg, roved, by its works 
‘of creation, to exist, is resolved i ‘into to Mare 
visible in any. ‘hing, ‘et is made snap ifs ‘or proved to 
alps its standin he material cause of the universe, 

| Bo ted, if the pty be thus resolved into Méyei, 





nig 55 resolved, must be the source or origin fof all 

ge), and that hence there is no need of Deity. In answer 

this | objection, Treply, that such a divine power as is here 

implied, cannot exist in res soo But when the world is de- 

stroyed, will not thid Mayer, which is inert matter, and des- 

titute of any divine power, be destroyed with it?) "No; that 
‘fin im imperishable substance. 


3 كفجمعم كه‎ NO 5 power [of 
moves [oracts] only as influenced 
: efor moy How عمط وها‎ 16 existed? It 


paksham, doctrine maintained: the‏ عط ظ 
ae reasons {or the facta of the ease] ; the titdntam, proofs‏ 
by example; a upanayam, oe arrangement of the‏ 

the ni : aR, cone] tision مسقي‎ from the rea- 








stroyer furnishes, and unites [with souls], the appropriate 


Deity, standing in union with Maye, as moisture in the 
plastic clay, operates [gives it its plastic nature, and deyel- 
ops it into form]. 

Therefore, Mayet is the material cause; Sati the instru- 
mental cause; and Deity the efficient cause. The following 
are illustrations of this. . ey 

féyer is the material cause [in nature], just as clay is to 
the potter's vessel. Sati is the instrumental cause, just ga 
the moulding-stick and-wheel are to the potter. Deity, like 

the Bone is the active agent [or efficient cause]. The 
world [or universe], like the earthen pot, is the effect of 
these three {combined ] causes. 5 

The proposition, that ملل‎ is the material cause [in na- 
ture] 1s proved at By the argument which evinces the 
cause from the effect, the world being an effect. (2.) By 
analogy; as the springing plant proves the preéxistence of 
the seed. (3.) By negation; as, if there be no seed, there 

"will be noleaves, ete. — : 


It. is next declared low 10 the world; that its 
operations are gracious; that Deity has not the least profit 
in these operations ; and that it st ers no change in itself. 
- 4.’ Deity, like time, is not affected by any thing, at any 
fime. As time is really without change in ita nature], 
except as it. stands to observers, in the relations of te 
present and future; so Deity stands ile Sader , without 
its own proper nature being lessened [or atfected]. 

Standing in all souls ل‎ with due regard to their re- 
apective kanmam, Supreme Deity creates without creating, 
and preserves without preserving; i.e, .it. destroys [re- 
solves] without destroying, and makes without making [or 
without creating, or originating}. These operations are 
like dreaming, where one undergtands his dream by means 
of his previous thonghts when awake, . 

To explain, such a dream is not a new thing to the 
dreamer. While he dreams, it is not a lie [i e. it 1s to him 
as a new reality]; but when he wakes, it ceases to be a 


he has no profit in it ‘So, while the world is pro- | 


duced and continued [iy successive developments], as an 


effect, it is not to Deity a new existence, nor is it either a 


existienice, in nee ald the law, or . 





2. That which is destroyed [the world], will be re 
+ va talib ae ‘ed it, just ns the words and ideas 


which one has acq ying resolved in the mind, 
will be derailed: [or for bow t forth], Bearer desired [by 





18 soul]. 
2 تا‎ world, being 3 fesolved. pis Mayer, will, in. the same 
¥; be again developed from Aftyer, Therefore, since: the 


32 i is not devel 0 from Deity, but from J, Mé 
must be the material cause of the inverse a sient <A 
_ In reference to statement, e processes of pradual 
in and reproduction of bar 36 the sh Sears 
ne: thin 3 while others are bein eyed, are oes, 

imited to things in this world, 0 

| se wines it is asserted that) what is not bared Sees el 
will e destroyed: [i. e. at the time of the Great 


31 his” xistence and development are predicable of all 
thn t . Hence, the author takes the position that Deity i is 
the efficient cause, and Affyer the material cause, of the uni- 
verse. The reason and proof of this will be given below. 


The next stanza teaches that what is in Atiyet may be de- 
.ل‎ When developed, it will be in subjection to:Aan- 
mam, He who develops will effect the development by 
oe 7 his Sati. The soul will not be destroyed and 


' 4110 ore to the development of a young plant, there 
must be a seed. If there were no there would be n 

branches, ate, St 0 

Is it faked what is the vivifyi ing (érakam (gnreib), nutri- 
ment [or 0 for Mayei 7 it is the “Pard-Satti of God. 

_ What is th e mode of one's existence? Each is in sub- 
— to his own p kanmam [or fated rule of action]. 

this be not admitted, all is inexpl cab 


et age of is, that souls take bodies, and لك‎ 


are 


Th wo, thet in its tines) eee worm which becomes 

rAlentgn ] wasp does not give to the worm, or 
ilar, life and form; but-while the yt seats is alive, it 
storms oa ie body [into its own likeness}. So, the De- 
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6. Because souls, on account of their being associated with 
malam, have not wisdom to take each its own body. ب‎ 

6. Because these souls exist, each in its own body, and 
actin accordance with their own fanmam, 


COMMENTARY. : - 
is as oljeoten, tt that the world is eternal, and: that the 
appearance and disappearance of things are natural phe- 
nomena, arising inp y as antecedents and consequents [or 


from the natural relations of things]. 

Will not the wise say, O fool, that the world undergoes 
real destruction and reproduction, since it is carried forward 
in its course by the processes of resolution and development? 


And will they not say, affer examination, and perceiving, - 


as they do, by their senses, the production of one thing from 
another, its preservation for a season, and its decay, that 
-your doctrine is not true, -but that there must be a Aditi 
leaan divine Producer, for the world? ° 

The term pathdthi, the elements cte., here rendered world, 

includes all the developments from the five Elements up 

to Nitham [the first of the Siva- ree tek and includes 
ee ta, birds, worms, insects, ete. and the vegetable 
and s ineral kingdoms, From the way in which the world 
is preserved, it appears that it could not eternally [of itself] 
haye-effected the operations of development, preservation 
and resolution. — 

‘The world is ed by the snecessive and continned 

résolution and له ا‎ of things: In this world, which 
is a real effect fof a cause], the resolution is first in order, 
the development follows, and the preservation is the inter- 
mediate stage. 

The argument is analogical; as it Vc i he papared by 
the 00 that one thing, or being, is p from an- 
| i PS fis a asa: baie ee ولاس‎ it is 
one i erred, that the doctrine involved in the objection, 
cannot be true, but that there must be a God for this world, 
as all the wise will say. ; 
The follows goes to show that what does not 
exist [eternal ا‎ 1 no 10 ete.; and that that 
which d ates [eternally], has no develo nt, ete., with- 
ont “an. actor, ere is no production [or development] 
except irom [or eoE Egat upon] destruction by resolution. 









two kinds of ‘postry, The Saftivam are given in one called dsi- 






iva زم نات نمم اكي)‎ and the commentary, in another called ven-pa 
.ان عه بها‎ The first kind may have two or more lines in a stanza, 
and عمط‎ always four feet ma | The ver-pé has always four lines 
jn the stanza. ‘The first three lines have each four feet, and the fourth 
has three feet. There are thirty te binds of feet employed in Timil 


poetry, الست‎ im ifr: clases: 
if 5 ١ ba 1 L 
كم‎ FIRS 1 1 SsUTTIRAM, 3 
0 On the Existence of Deity. 
SODrrrrRAM Sashes which consists of three classes of 
ings, designated by /e, sie, i, and which is subject to the 
€ operations [viz: creation, preservation, destruction] 
| be dissolved in the same way in which it is develo 
reserve and. will be redeveloped from mafam, The 
that exists at the end of all things [i. ©. 
the unchange: le efficient cause of the world], 
~ 1 The malam here mentioned is Miyet. 
ae those who GEE EN the Vetham ead the 


ie 
















toy here cgay that Sivan, who is sled to no fe‏ 1ه 
nd who is free from malam, Le ea all ee The a8 0‏ 4 
oe fbi are the 1 sink‏ 






reproduced from canteen in ‘the same Way 
ich clved into aeakans. 
_ 8. Because souls, in the same way that a worm becomes 
ree a the caterpillar.a beetle, appear in bodies which 
ever changing by birth and death, in ١ subjection to their 
anma-malam. 

4 Because inert Afiiyei is mere matter, and cannot Assume 
pasar spontaneously. 
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yen ge taining, a0 Se Geet to talents certain 
| ‘er 1 ا‎ SU rotten fe eck ce 
. jana fol enc] Sai 

brief explana pt be 1 Siffiren, are رمك‎ 
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We have the evidence of some Tamil works, that the Akamam-loe- 
trines were received in the South of India before Brahmanism, by 
which I mean mythological Hindtism, obtained any prominent place 


there. From some statements in the Raméyanam, it would een 


that they were adopted in the South before Rama's time, ‘TI 
would fix their date at more than a thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, certainly as early as that of the Admdyanam. 


Lhe Author's Apology. 

‘They who know themselves, and God whose. servants 
they are, will not despise me, their servant, But those who 
know not themselves, are ignorant [of this high subject]. 
And as my reasoning does not accord with their aa of 
thinking, it is not understood by them. Therefore, I will 
not hear [regard] thetr strictures. | 

‘To know one’s self, is to understand that one is different 
from, or other than, his body, This is Attuma-7Prisanam, 
the Vision of the Soul. But when one attains to Attuma- 
Terisanam, he will understand pisam, and be freed from its 
influence. Therefore, thig implies pédsa-terisanam, vision of 


pdsam, 

To know ste led who has possession of man as his 
servant, is Siva-Zerisanam, the Vision of Sivan. Therefore, 
the two attainments [Attuma-Terisanam and Siva-Terisanam, 
as predicated of the Gnini’] imply that the (néni,. Wise 
Man, understands Path, Pasu and Pasam. 

Since they [the wise] receive me as theirgervant, they will 
find no fault with this my work, They who understand the 
Vedas [or Vetiam (Cagit)], and the Akanam, will correct 
the faults, if there be any, and receive the work, به‎ 

But those who know not themselves, know not how they 
are entangled in pfsamn, nor how they are to come to a 


knowledge of Sivan, in order to their deliverance there- 


m 
Because this subject is not understood by those who are 
conversant only with worldly sciences, it will not aceord 
with their views of things, or with their modes of thought. 
Therefore, the مالس‎ which they may charge upon my work, 
are no faults. I will not hear their complaints. 
Nore.— We now come to the Sithiram, translated from the Ra- 
rdrava-Akamam, which are explained, in their order, by the author's | 
commentary annexed to the several Sittiram. The author employs 


ف 


. 4 





any defect, this celebrated Siva-Gnéna-Potham, which Nanté 
(65%) first taught to the company of Rishis. The name of 


«the author is Suvttiavenen (+Cagarerar), of Tiruvenne- 


Nallir (@@Qarer%ereégnt), which is surrounded» by the 

Tiver Pennet (QuerBer). He, becanse he has perceived and 
forsaken impurity, and embraced the truth, is called Mey 
kanda-dtvan® (Quiisemr: Grace), the Divine Seer of the 
‘Truth. He is wuished for having crowned his head 
with the feet ‘of, those Rishis who have passed the powerful 
enemy, | birth, 

This treatise was first taught by Sivan to Nonii [his chief 
attendant]. “Then Nanti taught it to Sanatkuméran ) فوع‎ 
Gurre@r) ino company of Hishis. 

‘The expression: the author, having seen God [i e. having 
come to لوس‎ the nature and ways of God? B Les 
to mean: having come to understand the wa 
i ela, are affected by the five divine operations, 7 ich 
through the agency of the several Satti of the five ope- 


| eing delivered from the darkness of the soul, means 
0 freed from the influence of his three malam, dina- 
vam, tt and kanmdam, 
His! a ‘examined the soul in its cage, means: his un- 
derstani é nature and relations of the Tiripathdrttam. , 
~The Beaton: without any 5 , Tefers to the three 
Santie'to which authors are liabl | which are specified 
by the authorities, viz: sedunidancy a desehey incongruity. 


prom Mevkandediven, dee د د‎ the author of this treat- 
ia represented to have lived in the third generation from Sanat- 
‘os rar, whe was the original uBthge of the Akane here trans- 
lated, and the immedinte disciple of Vanti, or, as he is sometimes 
styled, Wantiktsuran (we S@sereer), the god anti. Who this 
“Nanti was, if a real person, and the precise time in which he lived, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, fo determine. Nor can we determine 
the exact peniod between his epoch and that ‘of Meykandan. But 
the which contains the doctrinal treatise given in this 
work, may safely be ascribed to what I would term the hilosophical 
Period of Hindtism, the period between the Vedic and Purinie eras. 
These doctrines may be traced in the earlier works of the Purinic 
period, in the Admdyanam, the Bhdgavad-Gitd, and the Ménava- 
) Dharma-Sdatra, ‘They are so alluded to, and involved, in those works, 
as to evince that they were already systematized and established. 



























Pilliyér is here called mischievous, because, by the power , 


/ a © 4. ve. 
| eee eS ee el . 
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0 eS] Invocation of Pilliytir. 
The good will crown their heads with the two feet of ‘the 
mischigvous Pilliyér (Wer%riinn), who was graciously pro- 
duced by Sivan who sits in the shade of the mountain, 
| Mokd-AMeru] and bends the mountain as his bow. -Accord- 
ingly, 1 invoke the god who is free from passion and the in- 
fluence of the kunam; who is unchangeable; who, in union 


+ 


with his Gniina-Saii, produces hig two offspring, de/ichei, 
desire, and Airiker, action; and who stands, vacionale in the 


forms of ishchet, gndénam, and kinikei, 


-Nori.—Pilliydr is otherwise called Ganéza, or Aanéson ) 20 سمه‎ : 


eer), and Guopati, or Konapathé (seeru8), He is the elder son 
of Sivan, and is distinguished by his elophant-head, which is sym- 
bolical of his character wnd office, The proboscis, coiled at the ex- 
tremity, combines, like the lingam, the two divine Energies. Hence 
his character a4 the god of action, and the propriety of invoking his 
of Kiriyd-Saie, he removes the entanglements of pésam, and 
is thus evil-minded towards pisam, — 

Sivan's sitting in the shade of the mountain, is interpreted 
to mean that he is ready to bestow fayors on those who 
٠ worship him. 0 

Nore.—It was in this position that Sivan بلمعععاا‎ or instructed, 
the four Rishis: Saneker, Sanantarar, Sandtharar, and Sanatku- 
mérar, sons of Brahm’. He first rehearsed to them the doctrines 
of yitam; but, as they could not understand his words, he took the 
form and position of a Vode, and thus taught them by example 
under a banyan tree, on the sacred mountain. | 

The bending of the mountain as his bow, means that he will not 


bless [or rather will punish] those who do not worship him. 


As the glorious sun removes the great darkness from the 
expanded world, without which the eye could not see, so 
does the everywhere celebrated God operate. By His aid, 
’ the author, having seen God, and been delivered from the 
bait ges of the ie the soul], and ihe ا‎ 
soul in its cage [the body], sprang from kanmam, whic 
subjects the soul to severe sufferings, has produced, without 


TOL. rv. 7 





ٍِ 


Intiriyam, Perceptive Organs, ete,? Or was it قد‎ the Anta- 
jearanam, the Intellectual Orga 






aranam, the Intellectual Organic Faculties? ~ Was it b 
the agency of Vintu [the abstract Female Energy of Deity], 
or was it by that of Sati [the organized Energy]? If it was 
by Saiti, was she the consort of /ruran, or did she coexist 
with him as an attribute [his essential power of prémfuc- 
tion]? Hnd she a material form, or was she purely spiritual? 
Ts the stian (Paves), soul [lit life}, which is the subject of 
attributes different from those of Tewran, an imaginary thing? 
Is it an embodied being? Is it the combination of the Jnti- 
riyam? Is it formed of the Antakaranam? Is it the seat 
eee wrstanding [or wisdom]? Or is it something differ- 
from all these? If it is thus different en is the 
author's idea], is it matter, or spirit? Is it Deity, or not 
‘Déity? Ts it an atom, or 1s it of medium size? — Is it con- 
fined to one body, or 1s it migratory? Ts the soul one, or 
4s it manifold? Is the soul of limited knowledge, or is it 
omniscient? Is the soul's enemy [that which compels it 
to suffer] merely the evil influence of the five Avatier [the 
‘organism which is essential to a conscious and intelligent 
existence]? Is it Re Ano ignorance, of gndnam, true 
owisdom, or is it some indefinable ignorance? Is it dnave- 
malam ? See last implied idea is that of the author.] If 
“$0, is this @nava-malam something different from the soul? 
Ts it common to all shnls? Is it [or does it Serre withgut 












ent 


“a satti? Or does it possess a beantifal sai? Will the soul 
always be subject, to the influence of malam, or will it attain 
o the region of liberation from mealam ? 
- ‘To the student or disciple who thus inquires, the divine 
priest or teacher begins to show grace [or gradually to give 
instruction]; and he here gives the ‘Siva-Gnéna-Patham, 
which contains a Tamil 0 slation of the twelve [doctrinal] 
suttiram (gs8r) of the Piza- Virndsanam Cs الس‎ 
asection of the Javurava-Akamam (Qsquraigatis), which 
js one of the twenty-eight Akamam; aceompahying ‘this 
translation with a commentary, which presents the pesults 
‘of the author's examination of the Tiripathdrttan (@Augma- 
gx), the three eternal entities (viz: Pati, Pasu, Pésam 
us) ue, weed), Deity, Soul, Matter; which three consti- 
eos Fea! : . 
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Questions supposed to arise in the Mind of the Diserple. 

As the world eternal, or had it a beginning? Is it self- 
existent, uncreated, or was it produced [or caused]? If 
caused, was the cause merely such as kilam, or kanmam, or 
was it an intelligent cause? If so, was that intelligent cause 
samusirt (sapee4), a primogenitor, or was it a being who 
was liberated from kanmam, at the end of the several bat 
17 Or was it one who is eternally from kanmam? 
,مع‎ what is his nature? Are there logical rules to prove 
the existence of that God? If so, what is the rincipal rule, 

erception, Inforence, or Analogy? Or is Revelation the 
principal rule’? | 
ee one has satisfied himself as to the efficient cause of 
the worid | he inquires respecting its material cause] : 

Ts the world from nothing, 7 is it_a 0 from 
ipaitidinam (eumsmerid), a material cause? If رمع‎ Was that 
material cause from nothing, or was it an exigtence, proceed- 
ing from primordial atoms? Was Piramam (.9 e103) ( Brahm} 
the sole cause? Or was Méyer the only cause? Or was 
iffyer, acted upon by the divine Sati, that material cause? 

Nore.—This last question involves the author's opinion on the 
subject. 

Was the world formed of the materials of a previons 
world? Was it formed from original materials [as cloth 
from yarn")? Is it a mere illusion [as a rope mistaken for 
3 snake”) Is it a form resulting from a combination of 
causes? Is it a transformation of Deity [‘as curd from 
milk")? Or is it a simple expansion of Dei 
of cloth"]? | .ِ 

When God formed the world, was the instrumental cause 
devoid of desire [or sexual passion], or was it with desire 2 
Did that instrumental cause operate as a body, or as the 





ty [‘‘as the tent 





in; fe‏ ف 


3." Uvamei-poli (ce eeowd@urel), fallacies in analogy 
comparison]. This is otherwise denominated #tfiinta- 
Wi. There are eighteen varieties of 


4. “Tolvitiinam له نشدعة)‎ gsrarn), the same as vi-palsha- 
ténam (BS uasgscerss), fallacious vi-paksiam, There are two 
sub-divisions, called يع‎ et and vethiréka-poli, fallacy 
in declarative inference, including twenty-two varieties. 

“These sixty-five varieties of fallacy may be found in 
neem works, under Patsham, Hthu, Titténtam, and Vethi- 

This ia all that is said by the author respecting these fal- 
lacies, Such as he considered to be of any practical impor- 
tance, have been noticed above. . 
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“It is manifest, from the method of reasoning here pre- 
sented, that the Hindfis deny that the soul has the power of 
originating any ideas independent of its organism. This, 
ند‎ far as | have learned, is true of all their several Schools 
واو ل‎ They make the soul more dependent on its 
ganism than any of our modern philosophers, The soul, 
according to tle assertion ofthe Hinds, not only needs the 
senses to introduce it to the external world, and to other 
minds, and thus to open the first avenue of thought; but it 
must have its Antakarayam, its intellectual organs, and other 
Tattuvam, to connect it effectually with the senses, and to 
enable it to appropriate, as its own, what is introduced by 
the senses. When the soul has been carried fofward imto 
its finer organism—its He alae body,” and has become 
associated with the indwelling God, it then has; indeed, a 
wer of apprehension far transcending that of the senses. 
But this attainment is the result of its organic connections; 
and hence this سا‎ power of 1 cannot 
said to be independent of its organism. | 
‘The method of reasoning contemplated by our -author, 
and by the Hindi dinlecticians generally, is fally illustrated 
in the following treatise, and in one still longer, the Siva- 
Pirakdsam, which, it is expected, will appear in this Journal. 
Tn these treatises we have presented to us, by Hindds, their » 
own application of their principles of reasoning, and, algo, 
their own system of doctrines drawn out in form. Taken 
in connection, these treatises cover nearly the whole field 

















dwellin. in man, is di stin | 
or 3 not possessin ms Recipe form of 
wisdom, and as See lis five divine works by: the 
‘cotperation of Ti ar, 
' “ Again, ahaha term med eau 1 SOUT Mango, is 
used, the tree is at once distinguished from all other trees, 
as the olive, the oaa, ete, and, also, from other varie- 
ties of the mango, such as the md (Gwe), etc.” 
29 Again, when siva-mutian (@aapéser), د‎ soul still in the 
body, and yet pre yared for final emancipation, a cape a 
nibuted to any one, the term at once distin ا‎ 

soul as freed from the influence of malam, % an teen 
from all other souls.” 

The term fan-yalpu, lit. its own nature, seems, as used 
above oe ae ey عنة.‎ 


u-piramtyam ) بانة سهدت ما‎ YorFouwi). “This 
‘the > ضيف‎ “to the case where the class [or 
2 (eit is se without any indication as to 
the partial variety in the Seas or as to any specific indi- 
vidual; as, when : is merely distinguished from the 
soul, without ay reference to his gndna-riipam, or to his 
modes of operatio 
; Lica dasther exe example is is eae by the term md, mango, 
which marks mere 
* Again, when the alt is 5 dekipnatedl as sivan (Paez), the 
Tein one, it is merely distinguished from its malam, mate- 
‘risl habiliments, by which it is bound, asa living being, a 
soul, without : any reference to other souls,” 
١ The aut loges his treatise by a bare enumeration of 
 *- “the four gent il classes of [7 allacies, which he designates by 
«the term Poli (@urad), lit. counterfeit, irregularity. He con- 
siders them all fallacies in Anwmdnam, or Inference. Hence 
his general designation is Anumdna-poli. 
1. Paksher poli (uspi@Ourel), fallacies arising from the 
poaksl There are four varieties of paksha-polt, 
Ve4-.: 9, “ Bthu-poli (ag @ured), fallacies arising from the tthe, 
' reason, phils su ipports the paksham, Here is a three- fold 
قزل‎ on twenty-one varicties. 
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The mantiram are a sort of organized divinities, or divine 
emanations, which are capable جد اك لوي عم نت‎ highest 


knowledge and power to those who have attained to a cor- 
rect understanding and proper use of them. Hence, they 
illuminate the soul—give it a sort of transgendental under- 
ee They, therefore, become an important means of 
establishing the assumed doctrines. 

‘Mantira baler is contined chiefly to the third stage in the 
divine life of men, called yokam, meditation. 


.8. Upathize-kalei (2 uGgre%). “This is a course: of 
ee Fe learning which reveals the true nature of the ternal 


Upathtsa-kalei, or divine instruction, belongs exclusively 
to gndnam, the last and highest stage in human progres 
This per of instru ee ee Bey yo cs which 
treat of gndnam, of divine wisdom, such as the Siva-(rndna- 
Pathain, ا‎ ‘on the Akamam-doctrines. Notie but 
the highest Gurus can teach in this sere . 
Hence, those who have attained to this stage, may be con- 
sidered as inspired; and, of course, as having reached the 
highest source of knowledge. This explains the ground on 
which purely argumentative works, such as the Siva-Gndna- 
Pitham, ai the Siva-Pirakiisam, are claimed to be divine. 
eines oa mind, dwelling in man, that has reasoned 
em Out, | 





n reference to reasoning in general, our author presents 
فو‎ et which are involved in every process pf 
thought. 3 ne 

1. Piraméthé (9suege), the one who understands or 
thinks, the agent in Teasoning. ‘T’his is the soul, less or 
more enlightened, according to its progress in divine knowl- 


3, Piramdinam (J9rwresiz), lit. law, rule, the pripciple, or 
method, by which the soul reasons. 
8. Piram@yam (WIrCwuid), the object sought, or that which 
is known by a course of reasoning, that which ts contained 
in any logical conclusion. ; ye 
“Two varieties of piram®yam are named, and illustrated. er 
(L.) Tan-iyalpu-piramzyam .(مسدع اول بون لهعر)‎ “This,” 
says the author, “is the distinguishing of theghing contem- 
plated, so as to mark its class, and its indivi ual character 








١ of his merit and demerit, or his now accumulating Ran- 





mam, he may infer what he is to expe birth.” 
111 nha cpa aan اا عمف اد عي‎ Revelation, a 
source “of knowl considered as a logical principle. 
“This,” says our au 7 hor, 4“ ‘applies to all subjects which lie 


beyond the ye Perception and Inference; e. 2, the ex- 
0 of heaven and hell is proved by Rey relation, becnlse 
it cannot. baprovel. by 











The author makes a a three-fold division of Akama-pirama- 
gam, having reference to three classes of sacred books, or 
: i, anggto the prescribed courses of instruction in the 
a rect lar Guru, This would be a correct principle 
f reasoning, or a true source of knowledge, provided the 
divine authority of these books were first established. But 
bri ee ae, 20 Attempted. I have never met with 

rumen lind writings, iD: اا‎ the authen- 
livine autho ty, of any book. ‘There is an abund-. 
eof lenical works, in which different Schools contend. 
earnestly for heir respective dogmas. In most cases, how- 
ver, .the ar to the samme ancient works, assuming 


“The three divisions of Revelation are as follows. 

“1. Tantira-kalet (sefse%). “This,” says our author, “is 

the course of instruction embraced in the Zantiram (sé Bris), 

_ which is to be pursned with desire, By it, one is enabled 

to recancile one part with another, and each with the whole, 
ee and all the various | Sistiram eee which 

the pure and ommiscient God has graciously given.” 

Tuntiram are a portion of the Akamam, Thay treat‏ ه 
rr the mystic philosephy. of the aivine operations, especially‏ 
as conducted, as they ies are, through the agency of‏ 
Satt, the Female Energy of Deity, The Zantiram are the‏ 
pr iate books of the first two of the four stages of reli-‏ 
histor : and herukes, wor operation.‏ عاسم us life, called‏ 
Mantira-kalet (rater. “This,” says the author,‏ 9 
ل hig a source of knowledge obtained by means of‏ 

, works on the mantiram, mystic formulas, By the 

‘utterance of the mantiram, manam and the rest of 

ayaa Organic Faculties are subdued {er cease to 

the understanding of the soul], even while ofie con- 

rey vo worship of t اي تسل‎ god for idol] which he 
has been accustomed to 
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«fpom a flood in the river, it may be.inferred that there has 
ef rain in the mountains, 

especting écheha, the adjective form of echeham (se), 
lit: defect, remainder, the author says: “It 1s the same as 
kériyam (sofia), the common logical term for effect [or 
result). The flood in the river may have beensthe result. of 
the breaking away of a dam, or of the embankment of a 
tank, Hence, the inference may not always bescorrect.” 

(4.) Muthal-anumiinam (apse gp omen), reasoning from 
a canse to its common effect, or from an antecedent to its 
usual consequent; بع .ع‎ ‘on seeing the pre@fiant cloud, it 
may be inferred that it will rain.” ةي‎ 

“But,” says the author, “ muthal زتل]‎ the first], like Avira- 
nam (anreeid), cause, denotes’a usual cause or antecedent, 
and riot what is: universally and absolutely such. There- 
fore, the cloud may pass away without rain.” "1 

Qur author. closes the section.on Inference, by presenting 
the three following varieties. 

1. Parva-kidchi-anumdnam #اشدمعنهةيي)‎ agp ores) infer- 
ence from some previous sensation or perception ; ©. g. ‘one 
may, without seeing the flower, determine what 38 OF its 
gmell.”» This involves previous knowledge obtaine: by 
perception, and, also, a present perception by the sense of 
smell. The inference is based on both, according to the 
view of the author. 

9. Karuthal-anumdnam (s@aexgp rer), inferetice in- 
sealed Sinan e - e.g, “one may form an opinion of what 
man knows, from the words he uses.” Ce 

In Hinda learning, much depends on a proper understand- 
ing of technical terms; which terms cannot be fully under- , 
stood without some knowledge of the system to which they 
app . Hence, when a man uses certam terms, freely, the 

infers that he must understand something of his‏ زلا 
* ا« ب - mystic system.‏ 

8. Ureiyil- or 4kama-anumdnam (e.coguirei, OF 405 انه‎ - 
,(فجهمما‎ inference from revealed doctrines; ©. 8 ‘tthe “متلق‎ 
ram (#rev@au) teach us what are the just results of an- 
mam in this world. Hence, from one's experience? and 
from these teachings of Revelation, he may infer what his 
previous kanmam was [or what was his merit or demerit. in 
a former birth]. And so, also, from his present conscious: 

‘ye é 1 









asked: how is it known, that there is fire on the les Ba 
it not having been seen? the answer is: smoke is seen there, 
eee ne ee This is béiriya-tthu, 

0 Tithintam ,(قاعرة مات ه)‎ ‘proof by example [the same 
as Aer mentioned above]; e.g. where there is smoke 
ا‎ Site ee تسد‎ cays ot thes 

4. “Upanayom (eens), application of the Mit, reason, 
to the Kroes proposition ; e. .ع‎ there is smoke seen on the 
mountain. 

Nikamanam (@ewerd), the conclusion [or proposition‏ “ »م 
proved]; e.g. there is fire on the mountain, because there‏ 
smoke there.‏ 15 

(2.) ‘The second division of declarative inference, is called 
eethirtkam )© 9ه‎ 0 2( im indirect, or negative statement 
of the argamen ‘the reverse of annuvayam ; e.g. “there قد‎ 

smoke whe 2 there is no fire; Siete Salk) be 0 blown or 
Pa at lotus-flower where there is no water.” 

aie ‘guthor next proceeds to state another, a four-fold, 
‘division of “resect as follows. 

(1.) Edteanumdnam (ag sgpwrers), reasoning from a 
Setar cause. “This,” he says, ‘is the inferring of a truth 
from some reason [or cause, hu], which is naturally con- 
acted. with it; + £. from smoke seen, the existegge of fire 
is inferred.” 

















@ .) Pothw-anuminam (Gung say uirerin), reasoning from 
‘Acommon or customary connection of things; eee 
one hears the sound of a horn, he may soda thi 
elephant is approaching; because it is customary Apes a a 
on an élephant to blow a horn as he approaches a town.” 

The sound of the horn is called sithanam (ersere), logical 

nisé; and the approach of the elephant is the siltiyam 
ال‎ logical conclusion. We have here a recognition 
of the essential parts of a syllogism. 

With regardrto the term pot/iu, common, is used in this 
1 connection, the author remarks: “It is the same as sdimédnr- 

yom ,(فاسه الع مصمع)‎ that which is common to several, classes, 


or all the individuals in one clase, Thus, a horn may be 


blown for other reasons than the approach of an elephant; 

and hence, the inference may not in all cages be correct,” 
25) 0001 1 (فهه نس وووعغة)‎ reasoning from 

any phenomenon to its natural antecedent, or cause; e. بع‎ 





‘ 
“ 
١ 
٠. 
هه‎ 
« 





Qe three éiu, or reasons, are these: 
(L.) Lyalp"tthu (Qwé#Gug), a natural reason. Here the 
hature of the case is considered as the determinative reason; 
e.g. “in the term amd, mange, are involved both the exist- 


ence and the specification of a particular tree; so, also, the 
terms Path, Pasu, Pisam, Deity, Soul, Matter, at once show 
the reality of such existences,’ 

A different author states the former example thus: “when 
we say md [which means mango-tree, horse, beetle, ete.], it is 
naturally understood, from the connection in which the word 
is used, that it means niango-iree, and not horse, ete.” 

(2.) Adriyazthu (sfwerg), an effect showing @ cause; 
e.g. “smoke shows the presence of fire; again, since there 
can be no effect without 5 cause, the existence of the world 
proves the existence of a cause [God]." 

(3.) Anupalatt-tthu (9 gueg8ag), arguing from the 
‘want of any cause, to the non-éxistence of any effect; e. g. 
“the absence of cold proves that there will be ng dew." 

Our author remarks that “this principle is based on the fact 
that there can be no effect where there is no cause, Hence 
it follows, that, were there no God, there could be no world; 
if there were no soul, there could be no body; if there were 
no وفوف‎ there could be no material visible existences; if 
there wat no clay, there could be no earthen vessel.” 

2. The second kind of Inference, pirar-poru(t’-anumdnam, 
which I have denominated declarative inference, is for the 
instruction of others; or, in the language of the author, “it 


presents the subjec by means of patsham and é#hw, so that 
others may understand it,” 


_ Here we have a further two-fold distinction of declarative 


(L.) Annuvayam (syrgyeund), a direct, or positive state- 
ment of the argument, with the conclusion, This is exem- 
plified thus: “there is fire on the mountain, because there 
قر‎ smoke there; for wé always find fire in the kitchen when 
there is emoke,” ١ 

This statement is considered, by some authors, as embrac- 
ing the following five particulars. j 1 

a. “ Pakshain, the simple proposition: there is fire on the 
ae ea hie: mac / 

b, * Au, the reason -presenting the natural connection 
of things on which the paksham is based; e.g. when it is 





~ human soul will ultimately attain, and which it will ever 


afterwards possess. . 

IL Annménani Inforenee: ‘This is the rinciple or ‘ble 
“by which some truth or faet is inferred from a given ne 
mise, or from eome manifest or admitted reason which has 

“an inseparable connection with it.” 

Our author, at the outset, makes a two-fold distinction of In- 
ference: 1, tan-porutt'-anwemdnam (Fer سا دوج 7 دالما‎ gure), 
inference for ones self, or inductive inference; 2. pirar- 
peru?’ -anumdnar شاع انااهاة‎ _soureric), inference for 
the gake of others, or declarative inference, 

1. The first process consists in determining something 
from given premises. In these premises are contained six 

ticular which must here be ع‎ ined, They are three 

ieties of paksi ,(ضسبعت)‎ and three varieties of why 











aksham, defined as the simple statement of a fact 
"Tt i is a proposition, more or less complex; e. e. fi 





ot er is fire on the mountain, because smoke is seen there. 


‘The term is sometimes used for a simple proposition ; ‘ins 
“there is fire 7 the mountain ليور‎ ich is. a hie (j. e. delu- 
‘sive, transitory n this case, a am. 18 equivalent to 
| tho conclusion 3 ina syllogism. The same term is also used 
to signify the place of the fact in question; as, in the exam- 
ple, “the mountain” would be the paksham, 
 @.) Sepaksham (eues2). This is a specific statement 





0: 0 & known fact or trath—an illustrative piesa De which 


involves the ee or principle, on which the sim 
“sham is based here د‎ vaya fre in the تا‎ 
when 7 a is amore: again, whatever is made is 


transitory [and hence, the world is called a lie], like 1 
earthen vessel made b the potter.” It is, essentially, one 
of the premises in a syllogism. The lace of the fact given 
AB an © srghe kitchen” led sa- am. Hened, inthis 
: “the kitchen” ig the sa-paksha: 

| am .(شيع ب له)‎ This is a negative proposi- 
tion, the reverse of sa-paksham; e.g. “that which is not 
made is truth [1. e. permanent, etern , 48, the three eternal 
entities, Deity; Soul, Matter; _ again, w ‘ere there is no water 
there can be no lotus-flower.” Here, also, the term wi- 
sham is limited to the locality: “where there is no water.” | 















oF 


wa logis ort parpon of editing he عل‎ 
cussion and “establishment of the mystig doctrines of the 


Hindiis respecting the soul's entanglement in its organian anism, 
and the mode of its deliverance. ‘This, as well as the next 
particular mentioned, seems to indicate the real object of 
these logical treatises, which is to help to establish the pre- 
viously assumed dogmas of Hindi religious philosophy. 

4 vendental Perception, This 13 described by our 
author as “that clear and distinct understanding which is 





free from doubt and mistake, and which does not depend: 





upon for has no regard to] the five categories. ... . This 
perfect apprehension of an-object at once, without distin- 
guishing any of its properties, is obtained by divine illumin- 
ation.” .... He who possesses this high power of percep- 
tion “has subdued the influence’of his senses [so that they 
- ean no longer affect his mind] by means of the eight “قم‎ 

(AZ), ascetic observances, and has learned the proper 
form for nature] of the Male and Female Energies of the 
Deity.” Such an one understands “intuitively and simul- 
taneously all the circumstances of the time and place in 
which he lives, and all the things of this wide world.” It 
is the indwelling God, in intimate union with the soul, who 
effects this perception—a power which entirely transcends 





the human understanding. Yet this is a power which every 





* These eight sifti, or mirenlous gifts, which are obtained by several ascetic 
observances, are a4 follows, 
1. Anime ) بكرف السويس‎ the power of reducing one's bulk to the size of an 


atom, 

9, Makimd (toto), the power to increase one's bulk ilimitably. 

4. Lalband ((§)as tor), the power to make oneself so light as not to feel 
the influence of gravity, 
oa’ Karind (dior), the power to make oneself so heary as not to be 
affected by any attracting force, | 
2 Pirditi (Sore), the power to obtain whatever ono desires. . * 

6. Pirdkdmiyon ) بزفا يد كنج سج وكا‎ the power of penetrating everywhere, 


without regard to natural obstacles, . 5 
7. ب(ضانه سيغعج ) سدور‎ the power to act a= God, or to constrain every 
thing in obedience to one's will ; 


Pasitioram (aggre), the power to aseume any form, and the‏ كن 
a,‏ 
ه ard the fancied powers of the mature Y2H. They result from‏ 


union of soul with God, such م‎ union that they cease to be two, while yet the 





1 كس‎ medium em pet iar in eb is ether; 


that of touch, is air; that of ie t, fire, which always in- 
elodes light; that of taste, water; and ae of smell, earth. 

- For a fall explanation of these organs of the human sys 
tem, and of others Teferred to in this paper, see the preced- _ 
ing article in this Ji ournal, 
plion, This is a clear apprehension of an 
object of sense which is presented in a sensation. For this 
the agency of the Intellectual Organic Faculties, as mancin, 
etc. is Necessary. 

٠ ‘There are three kinds of simple perception specified, viz: 
الامتحا مالل‎ (guider &), doubtful perception; e. بع‎ 
“when oe sees a thing, but cannot tell whether it be a 

ump, | a man, & COW, OF an elk, this is a case of eiya- 


| ) “Tirivncbiedehi (Biteader_&), mistaken perception ; 
em ‘to mistake a rope for a enake, or the mother-of-pearl 
for silver, would be an example of tirivesliidehi.” 
(8) Seruvibatpa-kideha ' نامع ق ناخرع الك تعرى)‎ ©( analytical per- 
ception. This consists of such an ce 1 phe of an object 
as embraces its name, class, 7 ualities, action or functions, 
and substance. These are the five categories of the South- 
ern Hinda philosophers. Every thing is supposed to be « 
fe te ‘embraced in these five, . 
qyive-Sastiri, or doctors*of the Niydya School of 
0 0 categories, viz: substance; quality; 
action or netions; community of properties, or that which.) 
is common; difference or distinction; relation; and non- 
7 existence. others ‘again, have adopted still different cate- 
Le seems as philosophical, and egm- 
: و‎ as re other. Substance, the last of the five, is. 
considered as common. to the other four. 
mental Perception, bese tet this our author 
util Tt 














vam. secure to 
; اسه‎ OF pain is experienced from ob- 
jects p presented to the soul by means of the Pereeptive Or- 
gan and the Tntellectual Organic Faculties. This percep 

thon, experience, of the qualities of pleasure and pain, is 
2 suvethand-pirattiyadcham (#Fagen زفح “هون‎ 
ae manifest, that this is considered as something in ad- 
vance of simple perception. itis had by means of a differ. 
i lass of organic agents. “This is laid down 








2 0 ا‎ and t the other 
the soul whatever pl 





1١ Olivet (بة الل ج)‎ , Exception; بع ع‎ “in ease ofa theft com- 
mitted where there were but three persons present, if two 
of them prove that they were not guilty, then, by the rule 
of Exception, it ts proved that the other person is the thief.” 

8. Unmet (e-etreno), Truth, or Essential Property; e. g. 
*“ when it is stated, that a certain stone attracts iron, it is at 
once known to be a magnet; when it is asserted, that the 
world was produced, is preserved, and will be destroyed, by 
' some being, it is readily understood that that being is God.” 
9 Mithikam (go8e.s), Tradition; e.g. “when one hears it 
generally asserted, as what has been handed down from 
ancient times, that a devil resides in a certain tree, he ad- 
. Mitts it.” - | : . 
10. Jyalpu (Que), Naturalness; عع‎ ‘when a word has 
several sient the one is to be taken which most natu- 
rally agrees with the subject; thus, ifa man on an elephant 
asks for a اينما‎ (Gsr we) [which«means elephant-hook, door, 
town, sea-shore, etc.], you should of course give him the hook.” 
Our author, having thus stated these ten principles, which 
considers a8 embracing all that are more commonly held, 
proceeds immediately to present his own views of the sub- 
ject. He does not stop to tell us how he supposes that these 
ten are all included in the first threé; but he simply de- 
elares this as ate 7 and pro 


lane roceeds at once to the eluci- 
dation of the three, ~ iakes many subdivisions, and 

Hie the whole much in accordance with the custom of 
Hindi writers, in a very disjointed order. I shall bring the 
related parts 00 and endeavor بوكاع م‎ in all other re- 

pects, a truthful presentation of the subject. 

« I. Atidcht, Perception. This is four-fold: tntiriya-bidchi 
(SeAAwssm_), perception by the organs of sense, that 
is, sensation; mdnatha-kddchi (wrergséeac_®), perception by 
the mind, or simple perception; véthanet-dvidchi (Gag 2earé- 
én_f), experimental perception, what one learns from ex- 
perience; yota-kddcht (Cuicezam®), transcendental per- 
eeption, or vision had by religious meditation. , 

1. Sensation. This is explained tobe a bare impression 
made upon the soul by some external object, through the 
medium of one of the five Elements, and by the agency of 
one of the five Perceptive Organs, or senses, and of yurdna- 
wdyu, one of the Ten Vital Airs. ظ‎ 









4. 


mark. “In order to understand 
_ Deity, Soul, Matter, there is require 





.eternal entities, 
*in addition to Revela- 





_ tion and Tradition, a knowledge of the principles of Alaveigh 


Alave’ is م‎ pure Tamil. term, meaning measure, It is here 
used سات‎ the measure, or rule, of judgment, and is a 
fete Weegee what & included under it, 

vi, author states that ji gh hold 1 يه‎ 
principles; others, to ten; and some, that ere are 
ee but that, in his view, all may be in- 
eluded in three. Hothenbritiy presents the ten principles, 


as follows, 
1, Kidehi (aou.A), 02 or Kandal ) ,الس عع 1ص‎ Perception, in 
See 








m (sg wren), or Karuthal ) ب[لفعرج ع‎ Infer- 


: 
0 0 ب(معه)‎ or Akamam (1), Revelation, including 
"different clastes of professedly di 


-professedly divine books. 
1 1 & Apavam ,أشانه#نابق)‎ Newation. the denial of a thing, 
based-on the known absetice of some quality, or on the non- 
existence of some other thing; بع ب‎ “when it is asserted, 


itis 1 once admitted.” 

ortil Burger), Implication; e.g. “when it is sai 
“that hare 3 ig oh of cow- herds on the Gan it is ‘a 
readily*understood, that the village is on the ban Of the 
Ging ecg ib the body is spoken of as feeling or 


: عمط‎ ek (ae), matter, cannot proceed from sittu (Ags), 








ian is mere matter, it is understood, that 


noe is ما‎ soul, inghe body, which feels and perceives,” 


oe (sy), Si ilitude ; .م .ته‎ “whep one, who has 
been told that the wild cow [bos givicus] resembles the 
0 cow, sees 2 wild cow in the jungle, he at once re- 
cognizes it from its resemblance to the mis sore = A 
the same patie ne ap in one com as Wye 
[orig alter) 18 to the five gross Elemente 
what, clay is to ihe net vessel ; whale: Fabre {the obscuring 
iple which eternally adheres to the soul's material en- 








isto the aoul, as the oxidated surface of a mass of‏ سيا 





ar is to the p per within; and the o ons of 
God are to the Aesaisoad world, as the sun’s in nen ate 


ميات 


: 5 The author commences eee with the following re- 


7 75 يه‎ ٠ 


ااي 
ae‏ 


= a’ 
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hs - 





0 1 INTRODUCTION. 


Most of the leading works, in Tamil, on the esoteric doc 
trines of Hindiism, are prefaced by some logical treatise, 
or, rather, by a statement of the method of reasoning which 
the author intends to pursue. uae treatises are usually 
brief, and generally lees comprehentfive than those distinct 
works which bay ts to teach the whole system of Alares 
(ayerena,), or Hindti dialectics. All these works are, how- 
ever, formed on the same general plan, and go over, more 
or less Completely: the same ground. They embrace the 
principles of logical and metaphysical reasoning, weaving 
in many assumed theological and scientific dogmas, yet 
evincing that the Hindis have gome correct apprehension 
of the true sources of ideas, Set 9 of the way in which the 
human mind usually reasons, when enlightened. 7 

The ostensible object of Alavel is, generally, to teach the 
methods of ascertaining truth; yet these works are chiefly 
devoted, og a matter of fact, to the explanation of the terms 
employed and the methods pursued, by Hindé writers, in 
establishing and inculeating their peculiar religious doctrines. 

A brief analysis of one of these introductory treatises 
will give, perhaps, a better view of the whole subject than 
any general deseription could. I shall, therefore, give in 
this paper the substance of the Alavei which is pretixed to 
the Siva-(fndna-Potham. The author is | ed, by the 
Sdivas of Southern India at least, as the highest authority 
in this department of sacred learning. The productions of 
this author must have been extant when the older of the 
mythological works were written, as is manifest from the 
manner in which the topics of which they treat, are brought 
in, or are alluded to, in those works. Henos they seem the 
more worthy of notice, and of preservation, spanning, as 
they do, the vast periods of Hindi literature, and still re- 
maining the anthoritative text-books in the whole Sdéiva 
School, and especially among the philosophers of the South. 
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ARTICLE II. 





قاعم نا © وم ‘Ra‏ : 





SIVA-GNANA-POTHAM., 
INSTRUCTION IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
METAPHYSICAL AND THEOLOGICAL TREATISE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE TAMIL, 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES. 


aT 


Rev. HENRY Rk. HOISINGTOR, 


VL 55309 of Siva- Fokam. 


PWhen the soul is thus favored by Sivan, he conceals the 
three forms in which he stands, and in which he Saleen 
1 things; and, when he produces:the Tattuvam and the 
“soul, and causes the soul’s £anmam to live and operate, he 
hides himself, from the view of the soul, within his own 
r form. Into this most perfect Sivan it [the beatified 
Py sinks; and losing all distinction of the internal and 
nal, it seea Sivan as he is, and comes into such a 
with him. that they ¥ cease to. be two [or such as to 
fr ‘with God ¢ a unity in duality], 

ove,—The native commentators represent this union of the soul 
“with God, a5 being effected by Siva-gadnam, which is in this case 
Sati, or 2 l-Satti .فرع هج بعر‎ She envelops the soul ns 
with @ beam of rer Hn wi hn van ; ao that the soul 
es, as i arer in all her joys, 
he be of Deity, the soul is, by this meana, 
wht i i th Ged. The soul's proper 

: 1 now 1 vein and enc the soul is a sivam, 


| Vu. Exaanation of Stva- Pakam, 
The soul standing in the form of Pard- -Sattt, and bei 


5/0 ghare "in her joy Soars le and Sivan, who is the fountain of delig ht, 
and the s thus ceased to be two, Siva-anupakam 
ComgrQued) he divine delectation, springs up in the 
soul, 7 sans this enjoyment of the soul with Sivan arises 
from Sivan, ust as heat from fire, and coolness from water. 
is 
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1 When the soul has arrived at this stage, tc/ichei, pas- 
sion, will live and operate through the Antabaranam. 
9. When its مداع‎ is active, the soul being in this stage, 
it will operate through the Kanméntirtyam, Organs of Action. 
8. Now the soul renounces these sensible objects, as not 
ing to a spiritual being [a Wise Man], and recovers 
itself, and stands according to truth for forsakes the vanities 
of sense, and cleaves to realities]. 
111. Explanation of Attuma-Sutti. 
Attuma-Suth is the state in which, when the soul has seen 
itself, it discovers bgth the method in which it knows all 
things by the aid of Sivan, and, also, the way in which 
Sivan is manifest to the soul; and when it stands in Sivan’s 
Gnéna-Satéi as its own gnéna-sattt, being dissociated from 
both malam and Sjvan. 


IV. Subdivisions of Stva- Hipam, 

Sivan [as well as the oul, in the human microcosm] has 
the three-fold form of tchchei, passion; gnénam, wisdom ; 
and kirikei, action. 

1, Jcieher is the form in which he desires to set souls free 








2. Gnénam is the form im which he apprehends, in one 
connected view, the kanmam of souls [or all their transac- 
tions from otarnity]. | 

8. هر متسل‎ the form in which, in order that there may 
be effected for souls a proper adjustment of their kanmam, 
he knows the whole aggregation of their tanmam from 
eternity, both such as are ready to be cancelled, and such 
as are not; brings them together, and causes the soul to eat 
[experience] what remains, and thus brings them to an end. 

this is included in Siva-Ripam, 


‘V. Explanation of Siva-Tertsanam. 

In order to reveal himself to souls, Sivan causes the kan- 
mam to depart from them. For this purpose he stands in 
three forms, and bestows his favor [or illuminating grace]- 
These three instrumental forms through which he shines on 
the soul, are [the three lingam, which are designated by] 
the terms he, Na it . 





belonging 











beyond the reach of the thirty-six Tattuvam, and the mode 
of ee and operation of which is incomprehensible 
and ineffable. 


7 Nore —This divine form, Sine: Ripam, § is what the soul should 
aspire to attain. It is a state of bliss which the human intellect can 
neither apprehend nor describe. The discovery now made is, that 
such is Sivan's proper form, and that such may be the form, or em- 
bodiment, of the soul, 


VIL. Siva-Terisanam is the state in which the soul learns 
that it is this gnéinam which makes the thirty-six Tattuvam 





‘Known to the soul, explains them, and releases the soul from 


their control; and, also, that it gives the soul a view of itself 

IX,’ ‘Siva: ¥akam is the state in which the soul sinks into 
Gnzyam Cgue), the god who is embodied in gnénam, and 
becomes the possessor oe subject) of gndénam [or becomes 


x pears or sivam‏ لاد 


_Nore.—The soul here becomes clothed in divine habilimlnts, 


, ‘Dressed in gnénam, it i# prepared to be associated with God, to be 





‘in so close a union with Him, as to form a unity in duality, 


"an dltuvitham (469g), like that of soul and body. 


| جد‎ Siva-Pokam is the state in which the soul understands 
that this gnénam will never leave it, and in which it exists 
-<ninam, 


or in the form of Siva‏ ,7141677 اق 








sions of duns Kapaa 


In this state, the seal existe as the possessor of the forms of 
, desire; gndnam, wisdom: and keriket, action, 
1 As the subject of ichehei, the soul desires: and pursue: 








2, As the subject of gndnam, it takes a discriminating 


| 4 view of things. 


3. As the subject of kirikei, the soul labors [or acts], and 


pursues and holds all things as its own property. 


Il. Subdivisions of Attuma-Terisanam, 
In this state, the soul gets a view of itself in ichchei, in 


Terikei, and in gnénam. 


. the necessaries and comforts of عزنا‎ 


By these means it prepares the soul to receive pleasure and pain, 
according to its Ainmam, or the law of its fate, Tdmatha--unam 
brings forth arrogance, that egotistic Aumam which says: “There 
is none like me,” ete, and willfalness, or depraved will, By these 
means, it weleomes all sensual objects, and brings them to the soul, 

The first stage in the soul’s spiritual progress, is a degree of self- 
knowledge, by which it has a view of these kunam, and its relations 
to them. ظ‎ 

11 Yottura-Terisanam is the state in which the soul dis- 
covers the nature of its existence with the Tattuvam, and 
the method in which they operate [or how it lives in them], 

IL. Zattuva-Sutth is the state in which the soul comes to 
understand that the Tattuvam are distinct from itself, and 
in which they withdraw their influence [or cease to imflu- 
ence the soul |. 

IV. Attuma-Ripam is the state in which the soul comes 
to understand that the form called gndnar is a real form 
[ora firm reality]. 

Nore.—The-soul has been already illuminated by Sira-gndnam, 
the light, or wisdom, of Sivan, thongh it knew it not. It now dis- 
covers that there is a real existence in which “it lives, and moves, 
and has its being,” and Ae eY e the agency of which it has made all 
its previous discoveries and advances, though it does not yet under- 
stand its true relation to this gndneam, 


| Vv. Attuma- Terisanam is the state in which the soul comes 
fully to understand Tuttuva-Terisanam, and when it rises 
superior to the influence of the Tattuvam; but it now con- - 
siders, that it is by its own understanding that it has thus 
advanced, | fi 

VI. Attuma-Sutti is the state in which the soul under- 
stands its own proper powers of mind, and is prepared to 
sy that it is Sivan that bestows favors in both pentam 
(@uégis), its organic entanglements, and mutt (ape), its 
liberated state. . 5 

Note.—The doctrine here taught is, that the soul, in this stage 
has learned that whatever it may have ascribed to itself, or to its 
own understanding and powers, at any time, should be accredited to 


Sivan, as the result of his direct agency; and that this agency is in 


strict accordance with the laws of ال‎ fate, : 
_ VIL Swwa-Ripam is the state in which the soul comes to 
know that Sivan exists in the form of gndnam, which is 





= 
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ae | SECTION VI. 


TESA-KARIYAM (Qgeanflui2). 


Norx.—The phrase سعد با يدل‎ means, literally, the ten things, 
Here, it refers to the ten ipal states or positions of the soul in its 
i ormnisin, the human microcosm, ‘These states involve all the rela- 
=a tions of the soul to the Tattuvam here brought to view, so far as 
3 they bear on. its moral and religious character, and on its ام‎ 

condition and Be aspects, These are topics which belong exclusively 

327 detigpiat one = aca the at sa "af religious if 

| theology, and who have advan jonas 
) ey are a3 allows, viz: Tathuia-Riipam 

| . د‎ the Form [or Body] of the Tattuvam: Tuthrwa- 
> : (sépaQshears), the Vision of the Tattuyam ; 
1 | * Matava Sut AaapeiesS), the Purity [or Cleansing] of the 
0 am; Rtipam (gees iid), the Soul's Prop, 
5 ظ‎ + Attuma-Terisanam عي‎ 0202 the Vision of 
the Soul; Adtuma-Sutti ,(لإ غم سغري)‎ the Purity of the Soul; 
_ Siva- Biipan (@aiesuus), Sivan's Proper Form oT Sivan, ag 
ae “incarnate Deity]; Siva-Terisanam (GuGetre A the pe 
_ of Sivan; Siva-Yokam (faG@wrs), the Union with Sivan; 
| Sioa Pika (HaGuree), the Enjoyment of Sivan. 


"Nore. —These states are first very briefly defined; and then, with 









_  __ the exception of the first three, are repeated, and more fully explained. 
. DS eo aoe is be visible form in which the soul 
5 es the or is brought fully under their 


30 لع‎ and made to understand their existencé, 





0 Nors.—This is the condition of the embodied soul in its first stage 
1 of sy gel of character an, Kunom ure the ultimate source 
‘all quality or character and may be indefinitely developed 


1 But the more generic and prominent development is 
] 3د اين‎ nine اللسوتعامة.‎ According to another author, the 

8 three are كه‎ follows. Sdlluvika-& goodness, عت وت‎ ilumina- 
- pon vie mildness in thought, w and deed, Operating in these 

directions, it hecomes an “unfailing ng and perfect light to the soul, 

a ع‎ pe making it ready to cat the fruit of its own doings” 
= Résatha-kunam, passion, it toduces for the soul the propensity to ex- 
= cessive occupation in though word and deed, and asperity in the same. 

















* karanam [or divinely illuminated], so that, from havin 
‘the world as eternal, he now humbly approaches and 


tains grace [help] of his Guru. 


Nore—This is the transcendental development of his mind, by 
which he grasps at once, or intuitively understands, all things ‘and 
circumstances os they are. 


Ninmala-soppanam is the state in which the soul, by hear- 
ing and understanding his Guru, comes to see Sivan. He 
then becomes exalted, draws near, and is made a possessor 
of Sivan’s enjoyment. In this, it is neither,too much elated, 
nor zealous, nor overwhelmed. 

Nore.—This is a stage in sanctification, when one’s spiritual, or 
Uluminated vision begins to govern and regulate his affections. 

Ninmala-sulutti is an advanced stage in self-government, 
in which the devotee is enabled to receive honor, or a dis- 
ii; ea name, without the propensity to say: ‘I have 

this acquisition,” ete. 

Nore —Such an one is supposed to have got the vietory over his 
natural pride and vanity, so completely do bis spiritual visions en- 
gross him. 
| Ninmala-teriyarm j is the state in which the soul reaches the 
sampiirana-tiser (Fibyren pene), region of plenty, whence 





hap flows in upon it. 
اسرد سلف‎ is the state im which the soul trans- 
cond even the four above-named attainments, and leaves 
em. | 


‘Nore.—The soul is now in Siva-Rapam, and is a #ivam, a 3 
لمجم تج واد‎ and is in full participation of the joys of 

va, 

All that can be said of the soul in this state of sampiirana- 
tiset, 13 that Sivan will appear to it, and shine as the sun, 
with unspeakable and overwhelmifig splendor. 

Thus, one who has obtained the Recta of ninmala-sihki- 


ram, will have his natural nsities and powers of talk- 
ing, etc., stupified, and ‘checked, like one Pathing under 
water, and like one who has eaten to repletion. 

Thus far the Kérana-Avattei [ Ktirana, radical, in reference 
to the ninmala-avatie:], which are algo called Suttam| = Sutta- 
Avaties |. 

Here ends the view of the Avatter. 


TOL. IV. 4 
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[or causes the soul unduly to magnify the things of sense], 
and to calla lie the truth: By this means, the soul becomes 





one to births and deaths, — 
us far Pa itil also denominated] Stkala-Avattei 
(esagasers). — 
111 ‘Pure States of the Soul. | 
Nore.—The sticvessive states, or stiges of progress, of the soul 


nite deliverance from its entanglf&men 
are called ninmala-avatter (darn sa geng), the Avattei in 
which malo doers “The course of the soul, here, is throngh 
weer aticst oy of. the ninmala-avatie’ in the Sutta-Avatter, 
is as follows. 


penne anes kanmam Wiad nk ita award, and dnava-malam 
gatisfied ; eat ope his received the ren of سو‎ 

















: Wits the ask sores toa fu vision ‘of ‘he Elements, 
body, will cease to 


2. When one gets a vision of the dntirtyam, five Perce 
tive Organs, and five Organs of Action, the Elements = will 
withdraw 5-5 cease to affect the soul]. This is ninmala- 


soppanam نمع عالدم ته ق8)‎ wert). 


35. When one comes to understand the Antakaranam, In- 


tellectual Organic Faculties, the Jntiriyem will cease to exert 
< ae influence. This state is called ninmala-sulutti (@eruen- 


كر 
When the Vithiyd-Tettwoam are revealed to the soul,‏ .4 


Ave the Antakeranam will withdraw their influence. This‏ أ 
‘state is denominated ninmaila- -‘turiyam (d@runeg Aunt):‏ 6 


"5. When the Sutta-Tattuvam are clearly understood, then 
the Vittiyi- Tattuvam will cease to operate on the soul. This 
state i is called ninmala-turiyddiitham (Germs Mure sin). 


Further View of the Soul in these Ninmala-Avaitet. 


Ninmalastékkivram is the state in which one و"‎ Antakaranam, 
which had let out the soul through the senses, become Siva- 


from hi 5 Gura; : he has come to 


wed, 
0 his stila-sartram (@areefrin), gross 

٠ exist [or will cease to control or oAudans him]. » This state 
is.called minmala-sikkiram (@erweseré@ 7:2). - 


4 





Conscious State of the Soul in Soppanam. 


The instrumentality by which the soul becomes intelli- 
peut in the avatidiram of soppanam, consists of the following 
five Tattuvam, viz: manam, putt, akangkiram, sitlam, anc 
ullam, These respectively evolve the symbols a, 8 mM, 
Vintu, Natham. ese symbols develop the five mundane 
pods, viz:, Byah , Brahma, Vishnu, Rutiran, Mayésuran, Sathisivan. 
ul, possessing these Tattuvam, becomes siikiuma- takes 
(@é@uGs®), an intelligent and active individual, in soppa- 
nam, in the same way as it experiences good and “evil in 
aikkiram. With these qualifications, it becomes an inhabit- 
ant of siiiram. 


Nore—The symbols a, ,ند‎ ete. constitute the 0 

58 ١ ,(قرع ممع عع‎ the tive lettered هنيعم‎ in its second stage of 

evelopment. A full explanation of this ifhportant formula may be 
found 8 this Journal, Vol. IL. pp. 152-54. 


. dntelligent and Active State af the Soul in Sikinram, 


‘The method is as follows. When the soul, standing in 
the place of d/isam, ether, and possessing sdttiram, the organ 
of hearing, apprehends sattam, sound, ,بلقم‎ mouth, will 
give utterance to the same. 

When the soul, standing in on Element viyu, air, and 
being in possession of toktu, the organ of feeling distin- 
guishes parisam, touch, the feet will move. 

When the soul, in the Element @yu, fire, and in possessio 
of sadchu, the organ of sight, discriminates rijpam, form, the 
hands will perform their : unctions of giving and receivin 

When the soul, in the Element appu, water, and in tl e 
possession of ith Reha the organ of taste ives rasami, 
taste, سوقم‎ will perform their office of separating and yoid- 

eee excrements, 

hen in piruthuei, earth, and in the possession of akhi- 
recat the organ of smell, the soul perceives hantam, smell, 


ypattam will yielfl delight, 7 
nee the عم ا‎ in which these operations are carried on, 


Anna-Satti (gerers38), the abstract Satt,. brings forth the 
Tattuyam called Sivam. This Sivem evolves mdyer [the last 
of the Viitiyi-Tattuvam]. This méyei, standing in the form 
of kunam, and by means of the nine Aunam, magnifies things 











Nore.—Thus, by means of the four V4kiu, the soul is rong 
sunder the influences of its proper organism, and is made: it te, o 
7 : and to act according to the requirements of its 
. 00 
| What next follows deaceTbe the Shaner ic which the soul is fully 
reinstated in the possession of the powers of life. 


1 | و ل‎ of the Sou 


. The way in which the imperfectly conscious soul, in these 
four Vakiu, is brought to a state of consciousness and ac- 
baa isasfollows,  —. 9 

Bait اليا‎ the Tattuyam Sath for Vi intu]; Satt 
Nain kilam, niyathi, and لما‎ Kale, having removed, 
by little and little Gnava-malam, j just as fire removes the 
particles of wood burnt, the soul, sa this form of kalet, asso- 
ciates with itself pirdnan, in turiyam, and then becomes an 
inhabitant of اسان‎ 
Then وخ مسن‎ 6 evolves Sutta- Vitter, Stutta- 
 Vittei develops, for the soul, arivu (oSa)), understanding. 
Tehehii-Satti (@sersg2) brings forth the Tattuvam Jruran. 
Teuran produces the Tattuvam rékam. Then rdkam devel: 

“ops, for the soul, ichichei, desire [or the passiong]. | 


| 7 Nore —Gndné- Sat fh, tHe goddess of wisdom, is the ultimate 
,  ةفاسنن‎ of understanding or wisdom to the soul, Jehe -Safti, the 

god of desire, is the ultimate source of desire or passion. Ree 
i, mentioned below, is the ultimate source of action to aoula, 


“The soul is thus invested with the proper forms of desire, 
understanding, and action, which constitute the avathéram 
| that ase in Se heart cart [or the middle region]. In this state, 
the soul Purusha-tatinwam (u@arsage), 
and also Fas ci (U@=+se5eeer), the lord [or pde- 
sessor] of the fi first canal the Vittiyd- Tattuvam), 
ه٠‎ Int triyd- Sati (Gfureg@) evolves, in 
the avathiram of purusha-ta Nath abkeiyam, Sathiik 
ayam develops Pd niche  ulam, a form of pirakiruthi), 
i connects with the soul as kunam, ‘Then 
the soul, in th in the form of the | Great Ai wom, stands 1 in Union 
Wi attuvam, a5 a preparation for the ex ence of 
goodfand evil. ics 
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Nore.—This ia tha state of incipient Consciousness, when the soul 
begins to be vivitied. | 
The second Vikku, peisanti, is produced m the region of 
the navel, for the purpose of enabling the soul to discrimin- 
ate the fifty-one letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, which let- 
ters exist, unperceived, in sitfam, the will, just as the forms 
of the five 0 1 colors exist imperceptibly in the peacock’s 
Nore.—These elementary letters are here supposed to be real ex- 
istences, the rudimental forms of thought, which will be fully devel- 
oped in the next stage, mentioned below. The same philosophy is 
here involved, as in the case of the five elementary colors, called 
forma, which are developed by the hatching of a peacock’s egg- 
The third Viikiu, mattimei, is developed in the region of 
the heart, and there establishes systematically all the forms 
Sass fifty-one letters, which are united with pirénan [the 
st of the Ten Vital Airs]. It is then, with these form 
born in the back of the neck, as the foundation'of soun 
and sense to the ear, which has been hitherto without its 
proper functions, 
Nore—Here we have the foundation of language and the com- 
munication of ideas, laid in the atructure, of the human body. 
. The fourth Vikku, veikari, is developed in the forehead, 
in order that the organs of speech may understand how to 
speak the proper ideas, when sitkumei, and the other Vikku, 
which come in connection with pirdnan, joined with the Vital 
Air uthiinan, are heard in their communications by the ear. 
_  Nore—The meaning of this is, that this Vikku gives'the power 
to perceive, and utter imtelligibly, the ideas and forms of speech of 
which the foundations are laid in the preceding Vatu, and which 
are communicated to the ear, Hence, this is the seat, or avathdram, 
of the soul, in all states of perfect consciousness and action. 
Sikkumet is produced by the Tattuvam Sivam, as the 
efficient.cause, and his Saft, as the instrumental cause. 
io ee is. produced by the Tattuyam Satikeuyan and 
is Sati, 3 . Wee Pinel 
Mattimei is evolved by the Tattuyam fsuran and his’ Sati 
Veikari is developed by Suéta- Vite‘ [Rudra] and his Sain. 
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2. Soppanam. This is the soul's: avatidram in the neck, 
and connects twenty-five of the Tattuvam belongme to the 
previous state, viz: the five Rudimental Klements; the four 
Fitallectual Irganic Faculties; purushan, life; the Ten Vital 
Airs; and the Five Vital Airs. 


8. Suluiti, This is an avathdram of the soul in the region 
of the heart, and connects only three Tattuvam, viz: mttam, 
the will; pss [the firgt of the Ten Vital Airs}; and 
purushan, fife ا ااه‎ 1 

4. Turiyam, This is the avathdram of the soul im the 
region of the navel, and connects only two of the above 





named Tattuyam, via: pirinan; and 
5, Turiydithitham. 


Nore.—This is the soul's avathdr@m in the human lingam, where 
it ® connected with only one Tattuvam, purwahan, It is the uncon- 
scious state of the soul just before death, The soul is represented 
as lying down in purushan, at the point of contact of the two parts 
ingen ma tae ‘to take its exit through sulimunei-nddi, 

isle to di 1 8 










= ine a 


Winks constitution. of the Descending States involves the philosophy ~ 
‘of death, and explains the successive states of the soul, from that of 
_ perfect consciousness, down to its unconscious state at death. This 
Inst state is sometimes denominated athitha-Aiealam (9 ¥sCsq en), 
a state of loneliness, in which none of the Tattuvam can reach, or 


affect, thesoul. It is the state of the soul when life has ceased, or 
before its conception for a new birth. | 

_ The author next describes four states of the soul, beginning with 
this lowest, or unconscious state, and rising to a state of conscious- 


Kévala-Avatei (Csaagegeng), Unconscious States. 
The mariner in which the soul is brought forth from its 
dormant state in atiitha-kévalam, to a conscious and Q 

‘municative state, is as follows, 1 

_ The splendid Vintu-Sati, in order that she might produce 
the four Viittu, as the means through which the soul should 
be made to experience the proper results of its kanmam, 
former deeds, first developed a néitham, a form of the Male 
Ener, 0 This is the first of the four Viiiiu, and is 











Hence we have the five operative gods, which are usually named 


according to the natural order of their operations, beginning with 


the lowest and last developed: Brahma, the Generator; Vishnu, the 
Preserver; Sivan or Auttiran, the Reproducer; Mayésuran, the 
Obsenrer; and Sathdsiven, the Mluminator, 

~ ‘Their respective regions, or seats, in the human microcosm, are: 


aire = 
renitalia: the navel; the heart or stomach; the neck and chest; 


#forchead, between the eyebypws. 





SECTION V. 
AVATTEI زمرك غرهع)‎ STATES OF THE SOUL. 

“The manner in which the soul is connected with the 
thirty-six Tattuvam, and how it is nourished and made in- 
telligent in its organism, is now explained. _ 

The Avatiet are as follows, viz: tive Avdl-Avatter (@yre- 


3 مره ا‎ \ Descending States ; five AMetil-Avatter ))2 دنهم بوم‎ 


(قرهه قر بق Ascending States; five Sutta-Avatte («gs‏ ,زعرمه خره بى 
Pure States; and three Atirana-Avatie! (arve2ageng),‏ 
Causative [or radical in reference’to the preceding class of‏ 
Avatte!] States.‏ 

The whole number of ساسك‎ is eighteen. | 

The names of the five Descending [and Ascending] States 
are: siiduram (#7é@gw); soppanam (Gerdwerw); sululti 
(#apee); turiyam (gous); turiydithitham (of Ssct). 

To the Ascending States belong thirty-six Tattuyam; to 
the Descending belong thirty-five. 


I. Descending States of the Soul. * 


1. Siktivram. This is an evatiéram, organism, which 
connects the five Perceptive Organs, the five Rudimental 
Elements, the five Organs of Action, and the four Intel- 
lectual Organic Faculties, of the Attuma-Tattuvam ; purushan 
[or wlum (aeraraz)], life, one of the Vittiyd-Tattuvam; the 
Ten Vital Airs, and the Five Vital Airs, from the class of 
Subordinate Tattuvam. This ل‎ avathdram is in the 
forehead, between the eyebrows. It brings the soul in con- 
nection only with the thirty-five Tattuvam here named. 





8 علط عون‎ is substantially the mala-pirakiruthi, mentioned un- 

der the head of Development of the Tattuvam (Bea: dil). It lays 

the foundation for the operation of the Three Kunam, according as 

a اعد وداه‎ in the various classes of organized beings. As 
Mh 


in the an mien it is the form, or instrumentality, | 


through which Sati performs one part of her office-work in. this 


“miniature world, or sneer pa wh in which she longs oa cag 
on In & course of human acton 3 


Il. Funetions of the Siva- Tatham, 


1. Sivam, or Natham, i is the form of Siva-gnénan 0 مي‎ 
dom of Sd and is that which leads the soul to 
: Vintu, is the form of action, the ا‎ me- 
ium through ion which the soul is led into the state of grace, 
3 forms the mediam of divine illumination.] ' 

3 yam is the form in which the two Energies of 
Dei y are combined, and i in which wisdom and action are 
perfec ea a [This is the source of grace to all souls.] 

4, [eich ealled also Mayésuran|, is the devel- 
‘opment in which gndénam is lessened, and kirtker (@fes), 
action, predominates. ] is the source of darkness tg soul ] 


- Nore.—This form i is, in man, the عم عسات‎ God. He governs 
men in all their actions while they are filling out the requirements 
of their vithi (a2), fate, He is practically the god of providence, 
but. governs by the laws of stern necessity, 


| 5 Sutta- 111 otherwise called Auttiran, is the divine 
form in which firike:, action, is leas fully developed, and in 








which gnénam predominates. [He is the source of destruc- 


tion to all organic existences. | 
Nore —Ruttiran is called the Besicoyer, because he carries on 


the 1 process of reproduction in all animals and plants, or is the on 
: بام‎ sends souls into successive bodies, This involves the poescnarcat 


of the old body; hence his appellation of Destroyer. But Truns- 


aie Sad Reproducer, or Regenerator, would be a more correct 


, This 0 قز‎ essentially the Mummiiriti if the com- 
mon Triad, of the Hinds: the three, Brahm افع‎ te Sivan, 
ee ani expansion of himself, by suecesstve developments. | 

work of reproduction necessarily involves the functions of Brahma 
0 Generator, and Vishnu the rver: These developments are, 
however, considered as actually made, and as existing, in every man. 





eee ae eS CU 
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Ndre.—The use of terms here, as elsewhere, is somewhat peculiar 
to'the system, Each of the times named above, has a further three- 
fold distinction, having reference to the existence of the soul. 

(1.) Chel-bdlam, past time, refers, first, when considered 111 ref- 
erence to the general universe, tp the primordial state of the soul. 
But when considered in reference to the soul after its first develop 
ment, it refers to its existente “in the, loins of its father,” before 
any given birth. 

Secondly, when reference is had to the order of development, chef- 
kitlam ote to the time, or étage, in which the soul passes from the 
Siva-Tattuvam to the Vittiyd-Tatturam, But when reference ts had 
to the soul's progress through births, chel-kdlam refers to the point of 
time when the soul pa m the father to the mother. 

Thirdly, in the order of the general development, chel-bifam 1s the 
time of the soul's passage from the Vittiyd-Tatteeam to the Attuma- 
Tattuvam, In the subordinate case, it is the time of the soul's birth 
into the world. “aye! 

(2.) Nikal-kdlam, present time, is the period of the soul's con- 
tinuance in either of the three stages, i.e. either in chel-tdlam, in 
nikal-kélam, or in ethir-kdlam, | 

(3.) Bthir-kilam, fature tinie, is the time of the soul's continu- 
2 nea of the three states included in cAel-Kilam, as defined 
in No, (1). : 

often speak of nine kdfam, Again, as all the nine‏ ا 
are essentially involved in éach of the three grand distinctions, they‏ 
also make mention of twenty-seven ‘alam.‏ 

9. Nivathi, fate, makes kanmam sure, and secures to the 
soul all the fruits of one’s own doings, and of his anava- 

85. Aalei, continency, Sealy lessens and removes dinava- 
malam, 

Nors.—This is the power by’which the senses are subdued, snd 
carnal self is brought into subjection, 

4. من[‎ thought, wakes up understanding, and leads to 
wisdo . 





1 , 
5, Rékam, desire [or coneupiscence] lessens the good ob- 
tained, and produces desire for what is not-had [or for what 





tem in its operations, 


7. Mdayei, delusion, concentrates in itself the Three Aunam, 
a 


FOL TV. 
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SECTION LV... "> ب‎ 


_EUNANGEAL بلع فععدى)‎ 0 or MB aoa 





nruth rh ener tenth 
water, cools and expands ; ee 


whole organism] ; 


[to the Perish; fifo: eam 


ux to this philosophy, ether is A ال‎ diffused, 





1 Of the Elements: 1 
ens the parts; appu, 
warms and gives unity [to to the 


gives sound and rot 
given span | 





on ily ms space, but is the essential medium through which 


may jee operate. 


from one another, 


2 of the Perceptive Organs : ears, perceive 


¢, discriminates flavor; it he 


‘rdnam, nose, has اي‎ aE case 


| ors — These; x bette stated. are not the external organs, 
aghast tome! to chick hee’ but those finer portions on 
“They may exist independent of the ott eee: ie 


external body. Henee they are 


tokku, skin, 0 Gia sles eyes, pe 





ceive form; 





onrans of sense, to whi 





‘sound ; 


7 


9 / ‘sometimes called the Organs of Intelligenca, Puttiyintiripam, 


withkre, mouth, enunciates ; 


feet, produce loco-motion: 
‘Teceive ; payuru, excretory organs, i a an 25 the 


excretions ; m, genital o ve pleasure, 
4. Of the Intellectual Organic ecules an 


8. Of the Organs of Action: 


> understanding, apprehends ; دابا‎ the jud ent, مام‎ 


the indivi uality, oe fs 


Judges, purposes : 
one's own, individualizes, pr prompts to action; sittam, the will, 


Vittiya-Tattuvam, 


distinguished into chel-kitlam (Qe. 


akanghdram 


1 thinks clearly, wills. 


_ Nore. —These are mere organs, throug! which the soul 
to exercise the functions named, and without Which 0 
powers, They are properly intellectual senses, 


| ie epee of Ge 
20 Kalam, time, is distin 


oe De time; nikal-Ieilam (fspareow), present time : 


time. 


n (@Birsrevit) , future 














‘By means of the Grace (= Sait’) of Ruttiran, mitla-piraki- 
ruthe (ened SxS) is evolyed from the last mentioned 
kale. Fromgggila-piraliruthi, the Mukkunam, Three Moral 
Properties, ireteveloped. The position of the Muktunam 
as undeveloped pirat is called avviyatiam (sara we zu) 
Rom th this averyatiam are evolved sitfam, the will, and 
putt, the day. From puéti is evolved akangkiram, 


the indivi 

This akangkiram is the Tattuvam which individualizes, 
and leads one to say: “I myself” etc, It has a three-fold 
form, viz: teatha-akangkiram, veikari-akanghiram, and pii- 
thitht-akanghkdram. 

From tewatha-akangkiram are evolved manam, the under- 

iding, and the Galtnantrigam, five Perceptive Organs; 
in which the séttevika-kunam operates. 

From veikari-akangkiram are evolved the five Organs of 
Action; in which the nisatha-Lunam operates. . 

From puthéthi-akanghdiram are evolved the five Rudimen- 
tal Elements, viz: sattam, parisam, riipam, rasam, and /can- 
tam; in which the vimatha-kunam operates, 

From sattam is evolved (thisam, ether; from parisam 
emanates wiyw, air; from riipam emanates بض‎ fire; from 
rasam emanates appu, water; from ‘aniam emanates pire 
thew, earth. 








ODUEKAM, RESOLUTION OF THE TATTUY AM. 


At the time of the dissolution of the universe, all these 
things will be resolved, by successive steps, into their orig- 
inal forms. 

Thus end the evolution and resolution of the universe. 


Notr.—According to the doctrine of the Shiva School, at the close 
of every Fatpam (#fuus), great period, there will be a complete 
dissolution, and rendering back to their primordial state, of all: de- 
a existences, excepting souls. Even Deity will then “sleep” 

did before the creation, But souls, ones developed, and deliv-‏ ه 
ae from the thraldom of their ma/em, will ever remain intimately‏ 
united with Deity, clothed in the “resplendent gnénam.”‏ 


1 


0 


: Ppa of the nin “ix Patter 
n- 7 اا‎ developm na They are 
lated x \; pirathite (G5 Bi. هه‎ « vitter (eseng) ; 
"sini fess 0 (ere Mur Peng). They will be ex- 
yee below. ; ba irs 

e term malam, meaning impurity, Wi of frequent مه‎ 
urrence. There aro three malam, viz: méyei, matter Rabe obseur- 
ing or entangling power; d@navem (.gezraric), source of sin; and 
konmam (#eriwuw), cause of action. These will be more fully ex- 
plained in another place. 

It is manifest, from an inspection of the foregoing statements, that, 
while the rena has his eye chiefly on the miniature universe, man, 
he necessari the universe proper, in his strange enumers- 

tion and co | ae mn of things, the two views are necessarily 
involved in this system, will be still more manifest from what follows. 
pies we have the direct results of the coéperation of Parama- 
Sivan, the Supre ne God, with Para-Satti, the Supreme Satti, or 
consort © at arcs prasdigzs eek specified are from sutta- 
7 اليد‎ 0 wih had no ps bere with Soul, or with malam, 
he evil which affects the soul in its several states of existence. 
presented the works, or productions, of the developed or 
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/ Sire: ENext are 





iM? eg fully organized deities above named, in collperation with their proper 





١ Satti. The ns next. heap are from oswtla-mdédyet, an 
form of Elemental tter, which was eternally associated 
a and in لجسو‎ two malam, énavam and Annmam, or 
impurit 18 nent such 
> tel nc, pen Pace aie aber ان نا‎ as good and 
By e Grace (= Sait) of the Infinite God (=Nithdkkayar m), 
Weloped from asutia-médyei the first three of the ithiyd- 
“Tattucam, viz; kilam, time; niyathi, fate ; and kalet, conti- 
“nency, And from kale’ two others are evolved, Viz: vittet, 


| 7 


a 
1 ry م00‎ and rikam, desire. 


“Nore:—Thus far we have the work of Sdthakkivam, or Satha- 


_sivan, and his Saéti, Next are enumerated the productions of Rut- 


tiran, the Sutta- Vitter above named, and his Sati, Pirakiruthi, 
named below, is the same as the Sanskrit prakriti, Tn Tamil, the 
word hns yarious Incanings, as, foundation, source, cause, nature. In 
this connection, it obviously means the material source, or cause, of 
the succeeding productions. It is styled mala-pirakiruthi, or tha 

ital canse, as the ultimate source to which all the succued- 
ing organisms may be traced. 
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SECTION IIT. 


TOTTAM ODUEKAM (Caropui @@aau), و‎ 
DEVELOPMENT AND RESOLUTION OF THE TATTUVAM. 


By the grace of Parame-Sivan's Part-Sath (usw Ragrenc. 
usnea8), Niitham (srs), the Male Energy of Deity, is 
developed from kudilet (@ 4%») [the primeval Mayer], Ele- 
mental Matter; from Mitham ts developed Vintu (ale), 
the Female En of Deity; from Vintu is developed للك‎ 
tHhikkiyam (eaasd aiid, the highest form of organize 
[that combines the two Energies]; from Sévikbiyam is de- 
veloped Mayisuran (كته تع دقاص)‎ the Obseuring € and 
from Mayésuran is developed Sutta- Vitter ) عرد لك وفرع‎ foth- 
erwise called Rudra, or Ruttiran (e @asizer), the Destroying 
God, or the Reproducer]. 

For the use, of these five divine developments [i n their 
coperation with the human soul], are evolved, from the 
before-mentioned Vintu, the following Tattuvam, viz: the 
four Vakku, the fifty-one letters of the Canckrk athe cighty- 
one Patham (wb), Formulas for religious worship ; 
seventy millions of Maki-Mantiram (wamofsw), Great mys- 
tic Formulas; and all the Sisttrram (#reSirw), Sacred Treat- 
ises. Also, for the Vigngndnakalar (af @ejrerees), the class 
of souls that are under the control of but one malam ر(قنوف)‎ 
and for the Piralawikalar ,(تسىمسعورق)‎ souls under the in- 
fluence of two malam, are produced fanu (ggy), external 
forms; karanam (srew.s), external organs; puvanam (ya- 
aria), localities in the body; and patam (Gurez), means of 

joyment and suffering, 

Rein the same cieteb also, are developed the three states 
of beatification, viz: sdlakam (#n@evra:), position in the same 
world or locality with God} simipam (#rufuw), position 
near God; airtipam (enesuit), position in the form of God. 
These are the respective positions of the soul when it has 
completed the several stages of religious life, called sir 
(=fiesg), the Puranic or historic stare; Miriker (@fees), the 
stic or scientific stage; and yikam (Gursit), the medita- 
tive or ascetic s Finally, from the same are evolved 
the five balei (st “8, piel aor the Tattuvam combined. 














Saménan flows through sangkini, mingles with the contents of 
“gh pare bene baa atlas as 


_ Wikan flows along | dei, and by mesns of the brain 

"Karmen flows along puradan, sod seizing the arms and the lips, 
causes stretching and gaping 

skewers nea sea goers ينتار م عرد‎ and causes 
Winking, 

agp اا‎ Gone aS sanghini, ee the hits 
Bnagncheyan د ا‎ or seks to the chin. and at inthe 
hic, “Airs cea pls up snd breaks Ue skin 


Vv. The four Viikekew (avd). These are: stkkwmel (@4- 
eh 5 peisanti (aouesS)); mattimed (wgSenw): veikari 


_ Nore. —These constitute the orgnnic bases of intelli t ideas and 
بد‎ a8 laid in the human microcosm, They will be explained 















| runom (qoé@eerun), the Three Awnam, Moral 
0 وا‎ These are: sittuvikam (فى لله صيغردع)‎ : rdsatham 
 (@rresu); timatham (gmogid). 

١ Nore.—The term امم وديس‎ (@eertb) means quality, temper, di 
sition, otc. But in this system itis a thing, ى‎ material ection, the 
source of moral qualities, According to another Tamil author, the 
Three Aunam are explained as follows, 

١ Sdttuvikam (lit. saying A ita ny to gndnam, divine wisdom; 
ee teres Cumeerane of and ceremonies; to truth ; and to 


1 ع‎ (lit. passion, or foul disposition) produces pride and 

elfishness ب‎ 0 the propensities to pride and selfishness, 

" Tématham (lit, darkness) prompts to stupidity, laziness, and sleep. 
ee ee in the human uman system will be more 

fully explained hereafter, | 


“VIL. The three Akanghtram (.aienri), viz: teisotham 
(@arai): vetkari (esevadl); piilluitht .(لردعير)‎ 
‘These complete the ninety-six Tattuvam. 


Nore,—The term akengkdram means pride, or a sense of self— 
0 Tn the case before us, it is an | organism : and, in its 
ment and relations in the human syst system, opérates 

Geely; se | be seen in other parts of this treatise. 
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Proceeding thence diagonally upward, as before, these امار‎ meet 
in the region of the heart, or, rat er, as the locality is described, in 
the stomach, where they encircle su/imunes, forming another dét/d- 
ram (arc), seat. This is the throne of Ruttiran or Sivan, 

Then proceeding as before, they meet and encircle suftmunet in the 
back of the neck. This forms the seat of Mayéruran ) (تهرء دقام‎ 

Again, -on as before, they meet in the forehead betwoon 
the eyebrows. “In this region of light,” they form the throne of 
the Illuminator, Sathdsivan ) رعرع‎ 8 aver). 

From thence they ed to, and terminate in, the nostrils. 

. The several circles described above, with sulimunei running 
them, form in each case a Lingam (@e3maib), or, which is here 
substantially the same, an Om. These symbols constitute a great 
item in the mystic doctrines and worship of all sects of Hinds, 

Kéntéri-nddi rises in the region of the heart, from sw/immnes, 
and terminates in the eyes, | 

Atti-ndédi rees from sulimune, in the - of the heart, and 
ramifying in several directions, terminates in the bones. 

Singnguve-nddi branches off from cal These in the region of 
the heart, and terminates in the tongue. 

a عسوي‎ springs from sulimunei, in the region of the 
heart, and terminates in the ears. 

 Puruda-nddi springs, in the region of the heart, from su/imwnet, 
and branching out, terminates in the arms, and in the muscles which 
raise and move the arms. 

Sangkini-nddi risea from sulimunei, in the n of the heart, 
snd making various cc termine in geal ا‎ : 

rises, after making different circuits, termin-‏ 1لا 
nites, like the Midi,‏ 

The connection of e Ten Vital Airs with these Wédi, is here very 
briefly given, from other authorities. 

Prrinan, which is properly the vitalizmg Air, and remains in 
action while life continues, runs naturally through sulimunei; but 
when the of this نكاد‎ is الم‎ which i is the case in certain 
states of t e system, then this Air, runn g from the nostrils, passes 
around the skull or bram, and then downwards, sometimes 
by det, and sometimes by pingkalei, 

When pirénan by dei, or pingkalei, then apvinan courses 
downwards a veyiraven, and discharges the urine and feces. 

Uthinan by afti to the neck, arrests or checks pirdsan, 
and causes | ughs, choking, and swelling or stoppage in the 


an kéntiri; causes the mouth to give utter- 
ance, and disperses sails tots vereoey thousand blood-vessels, 














leaving it for the Guru to communicate their 
ave obviouly د‎ device to supply the place of tho involuntary ni 

TIL. Vasandthikal (we@Sacr), the Five Vital Airs cH 
animal spirits}. These are: vasanam (aeerst), speech; ke- 
manam (Gawerw), loco-motion ; tdnam (grerw), giving; 


a ta (alam He excretion ; 


pleas 

AN NN Mt‏ ا 
five Organs of Action. They seem to be, in their functions, what we‏ 
should style voluntary nervous powers. 0 offices of‏ 
او what Locke enlls “nervous or animal spirits,” aide Bt‏ 
of sensation” “some motion” which has bn prod an od‏ 
i ceptible bodie cen proce by‏ 


of the soul to the Organs of Action.‏ قلست 


TV... Tosa- Nadi (Qseam5), the Ten Tubes [or tubular or- 
gans]. These are: idei (@ex_); pingkalei ) ع كل‎ tev); atifi- 
munes ) من الع‎ tex); كر 17> ) اس‎ altt (ai): singed 
pene) alampurudet ) امد باف لهب‎ : purudan ) (تهساى ب‎ 
~a :زاله لاذي) لد‎ vayravan (eu) seer). 


١ Nore. —These Widi are the channels for the Airs, They 
Site seventy-two thousand branches, and pervade ey part of 3 
human microcosm. I give, from other Tamil authors, a cf account 
of the principal Nadi, and of some of their leading branches, 
Ide-nadi rises in Se left side of the lower "ivi from whence 
it passes off in two branches, one running upwards, and the other 
down the left leg to the great toe, 
Pingkalei-nddi rises in the right side of the lower pelvis, where it 
| ibe it to pact one rnning pwans, ad te thr dwn the 
t to toa, 
peter ar, roceeds ad 9 


: (gente), sexual 














untain ل‎ 
The upward branches of علا‎ and pingkalei run سي‎ Ma 
meet in genitalibus, where they encircle sulimunei, forming an arch 
over Om, ser ical tes عد‎ 3 

These two J "41 proceed enee diagonally to © sides of the 
vis, and return and mest in the regior of thé navél, where they Sain 
ظ‎ arch مه‎ canopy. This is Vishnu’s seat. 
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From ندع‎ fire, are developed the following five Tattu- 


vam, viz: appetite; sleep; fear; sexual pleasure; gaping, 


stretching, etc. — 
From vdyu, air, emanate the following five Tattuvam, viz: 
running; sitting; walking; lying; standing. 


Nore.—These form what are supposed to be the connecting organ- 
isms, lying between the soul and other Tattuvam, and which are 
essential to the existence of the animal phenomena named. 

From dkidsam, ether, are produced the following five Tat- 
tuvam, viz: those which prompt to lust; to and evil 
acts towards others; to giving and withholding; to desire 
im pours! ; to admiration, surprise, etc. 

In all, there are twenty-five. _ ! each 

IL. Tesa-Viiyukal (Qsearqee), the Ten Vital Airs [or 

Pirdnan (Sorerex) [that which causes respiration, and 
keeps up all the vital actions]. ١ : 

Apinan (gurerer) [that which separates the excrementi- 
tious and urinary matter, and prompts to void them]. 

Uthdnan (e grerex) [that which causes hiccoughs, strang- 


ete, |. 
a ao (@furerer) [that which absorbs and distributes 

Samdnan (#eeerer) [that which secures due proportions 
in the several parts of the body]. 

Nikan (scae@r) (that which produces coughing, sneezing, 
etc. |. 

Cara (= #mer) [that which produces bending, stretch- 
ing, gaping, etc. ]. | 

rutharan (@oerer) [that which opens and shuts the 
eyes, or causes winking]. | 
_ Pettatian (Csesgeer) [that which causes laughing, smil- 
ing, ete.]. | 
nnagncheyan (serésQewer) [that which causes swelling 
in the body before and after death, and which at last splits 
the head, and escapes]. 

Nore.—These tén are all developed from the Element sir. Au- 
thors differ somewhat respecting their powers or functions. The 
specifications above given are the more common, and are taken from 
other authorities in Tamil. Our author gives merely the terms, 


FOL. Iv. 35 
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tions, enc fd al he ops he 





i gt ee: action and Impure T; 
ents ese courses of an experience, attu- 
vam, and Instruments of Pleasure. ‘They are designated Vittiyd, 
from witted, signifying knowledge, examination, بعك‎ because they are 
essential wo the proper though or conscious, of the sou, in i 
disciplinary state, 
111+ Siva- 71 ,زناه صترعره 9) يماما‎ the Divine Tattuvam 
[or the developments of Deity]. ‘These, five in number, are 
otherwise denominated Pirera-Kéndam. ) إن مقعم عدر # لا‎ 
the Operative ere Instruments; and Sutta-7httuvam 
eae the Pure Tattuyam. © 
are Sutta- Vitter (eggelZens); TeAchuran (ees rer): 
yam (ereréSuns); Satt (ag); and Siam Sales 
ps ie complete the thirty-six Primary Tathevam. 


ore.—The order in which er divine powers are developed, is 
‘er 7 Dei 3 te re here’ given. Nig ba the 
a 1 “ll 1 1 “ “organism 2 
as ale 0 Deity re us developed and organized, Sathak 
iyi : ohh a pee or organism, in which the two Energies 



















“seuring Agency of Deity is exerted. Suia-Vitte is the power of 

‘destruction and reproduction; and when further davclopade appears 

in the forms of Ruttiran or Sivan, Vishau and Brahmé. The rela- 
Seay een ae eee explained below. 








SECTION IT. 
THE SUBORDINATE TATTUVAM. 


11 Puranilei-Karuvikal لدى دنجة #روب)‎ eer), the External for 
visible] Instruments, developed for the oe . 

_ Brom piruthuen, earth, spring these five, viz: hair; bone; 

; Nerves and tendons: muscle, 

From appu, water, the following five arise, viz: wate 
secretions, such as tears phlegm, ear-wax, serum, eto. ; red 
blood; semen ; ما‎ marrow, fat, ete, : exeresences, such 
ag warts, moles, white flesh, etc. د‎ 





١ 0 7 5 
. عمس‎ developed, ichehuran is the organism through which the ob- 


BW tos and fos 
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.. Nore.—These Tattuvam are imperceptible, except to the gods, and 
to the illuminated sense of the @ndni, or Wise Man. Yet they are 
substantial, and from them the grosser Elements, named above, are 


developed. They are the subjects, or recipients, of the arch of 
sound, tangibility, form or color, flavor, and odor—one of which is 
supposed to be present in every act of sensation. These archety] 
are something more than mere qualities, They are a sort of “cor- 
pores! effluvia,” or “exuvious images of bodies,” as Empedocles 

mocritus would call them. =~ 

4. The fiye Kanmintiriyam (ser@usS fun), Organs of 
Action, viz: vikku (ard), mouth; pitham (ums), feet; 
pani (umes), hands; pdyuru (unay@), excretory organs; 
upatiam, (a ug), genital organs 


. Nore.—These, like the perceptive Tattuvam, are the inner, or im- 
perceptible organic structures, in which the implied operative powers, 
or functions, respectively inhere. | 

5: ٠ The four Antakarangm (5 ¢gésrens), Intellectual Or- 
ganic Faculties, viz: manam (werw), the understanding ; 
لامر‎ (4g), tho’ judgment; akangkdram (gedaan), tho 
individuality ; sitam (@gsu), the will. 

Nore—These are corporeal organs or faculties, and have no لأ‎ 
or power of acting, independent of the soul. Independent of ae 
thé soul has no intellectual life or action. Hence, they are intel-_ 
lectual senses, holding’a similar relation to reflection, which the five 
— do to perception. These Tattuvam will be further explamed 

Ww, 

11. Vittiyd-Thttevam (al sSumg (قاله كيف‎ These are seven 
in number, viz: kilam (sre), time; niyathi (ews), fate ; 
kalet (ste), continency [self-government]; vitlet (algeng), 
thought; rdktam (@sraw), desire ; purushan (ugaser), lite; 
mitijer ) ,عدوم‎ delusion. 

” “'Theae are otherwise denominated Asutta-Tattuvam ) قب بل‎ 
geape), the Impure Tattuvam; and Pokinya-Kandam 
(Guré@ueram: a), the Instruments of Pleasure. 


Nore.—These seven. Tattuvam are essential to man in his state of 
probation? while the Artuma-Tattueam are essential to his animal 
snd intellectual existence. The Vittiyd are the higher order of Tat- 
tur and act a prompters and directors to the soul in its animal 

hey lead tha soul through evil as well as good ac- 
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207 )6 ب(ف مهفرع‎ ears; 


hed these organs, adie tie aa oe Subordinate 
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| SECTION I. 
Fy _ Je ee "١ / 
‘THE THIRTY-SIX PRIMARY TATTUVAN. 
55 ae divided i into es denominated Attwma- 


ا 1 

Attuma- Tat ,(إقانه سكروف كرت كفي‎ the Proper Tattu- 

m [or peculiar properties of souls, 

: jor. عطاك‎ term dttuma is the adjective form of the noun éftu- 

, tam (قاد عوفري)‎ meaning soul, or, قد‎ a notin of multitude, souls, 

‘i “These Tattuvam are also called Asutia- Tattuvam (yee 
+ eager), the ure ‘Tattuvam; and. ja-Kiindam 

+ . ((CuréSuarem_0) the Instruments of Pinang They are 

A Ate aot four in number, divided as follows, 

3 0 e five Pitham (is), Elements, viz: giruthuvi 

a Wee), earth ; appu (cy), water; fyu (Gu), fire; vdyu 

ee a eer 

pe. 3 ve finyan (ecGasad P 

2 aa hare hw “ite زر‎ sfitiuns), Perceptive 

" het (Osrée), sadchu (ete), eyes; singnguvei 

(Ramea), tongue ; dkkerénam بزف سمه اغبي‎ nose, [1 

x Nore —Though these Tatturam thos den 

tin he oes lea oo Se os a Skin. fone tabs, ne 











rite . , The terms here mean those subtile, material, organ- 
و‎ or or invisible mechanisms, whigh possess the ود تن‎ implied, 
8. The five Tanmdttirer ' ( ,(دمه يفروم عكر‎ Rudimental. Ele- 
"ments, viz: saffam (ein) eound; parisam (uifieib), touch : 
Soe fess), form: rasam (@)zeib), taste; kantam (فاعرةى)‎ 












Human organism; 


5 as, element, sense, organ, p , fac- 
ulty, whether visible or invisible, active or inert. It has 
been variously rendered in English by category, principle, 
power, organ, property. But no one of these terms correctly 
and fully expresses the meaning of the original. It has no 
equivalent in our.language; nor can it have in any lan- 
Fuage where the force of terms is limited by tee paloeoEhy: 

é ideas wrapped up in ‘attuvam confound the "ie 
and the metaphy sical, the real and the i seg ence 
it will be’ م‎ in most cases, to retain the 
term. 

These remarks will apply, mutatis mutandis, to other terms 
occurring in this paper; and must furnish the apology for 


their appearance 0 5 


2 


4 


The Tuttuva-Pirakdsam is the only full and complete work 
onthe Tattuvam of which I have any knowledge. Other 
brief treatises on the Tattuvam are to be found in both 
Tamil and Sanskrit. Belonging to different Schools of phi- 
losophers, they vary from each other as to the number of the 
Tattuvam, and in some other respects. The Tuttuwa-Mattaler 
gives the highest number of Tattuvam any where named, 
and is more systematic and complete than any other of the 
smaller treatises which 1 have seen. It presents the stand- 
ard system of the orthodox Séivas of Southern India and 
Ceylon, According to this treatise, there are thirty-six Pri- 
mary, and sixty Suiordinate, Tattuvam, ‘The Primary Tattu- 
ram. are divide into threé one classes, ipece Nie d de- 
ريطا‎ From the first class named in the order of this 
work: (which is the last of the three in the order of develop- 
ment), are developed the sixty Subordinate Jattuvam, = 

Our author first barely names the three classes of 
Tattuvam, and then gives a general specification of the sixty 
Subordinate, | 
_ Next succeeds a statement of the order of development, 
ginning with the highest, or most remote and subtile ex- 
istences, and running through the geries down to thirosses 
of the elements, earth. This development of universal | 
18 given as it is manifest in the miniature universe, man, 

Aner this, the Primary Tattuvam are taken in order, and 
very briefly explained as to their relations to one another, 
their functions in the human microcosm, ete, ete, 

Then follows a view of the states of the soul in its vari- 
ous physiological relations, explaining the phenomena of 
life, consciousness, activity, and death. 

Then are presented the leading states and circumstances 
of the soul, in its organism, in respect to its moral and reli- 
gious character, present condition, and ultimate prospects. 

_ This order is preserved in the translation, and the sections 


















ل 


are marked accordingly... 
The term taituvam is of Sanskrit origin, and, when trans- 


ferred from the Sanskrit, is spelt tattwa, As this paper is a 
translation from Tamil, it has seemed well to preserve the 
Tamil orthography in this and other technical terms, 

The meaning of tattuvam is essential nature, or property, of 
any thing, and henee, in common language, power, In this 
system, it is used to designate any essential part of the 








INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 





_ Tae following article is a close translation, with explana- 
tory notes, of a treatise entitled Jattuva-Katlalei, the Law 
of the Tuttuvam, or of things according to their Essential 
Nature. The subject of which this treatise gives a bare 
synopsis, is fally exhibited in an original Tamil work, con- 
sisting of four hundred and sixteen closely written foolscap 
pages. ‘This large work is polemical, maintaining the Sdiva 
views in this department of Hindfiism. It is denominated 
Tattuva-Pirakisam (gageidrarex), the Elucidation of 
the Tattuvam. Both these works, which present the same 
phase of doctrine, are constructed on the principle that 
man is miniature universe complete. They present the 





ae nature of man, and, also, of all that constitutes 
thé universe, 

The brief treatise here presented, does not follow the 
arder in which the topics are arranged and treated in the 
larger work referred to. It was probably designed as a 
manual or guide for the Guru, 2 than as a text-book 
for the disciple. It is too brief, in iteelf, to give any intell- 
gible view of the system to the uninitiated. Yet asa hel 
to those who would look into the mysteries of Hindiism, 1t 
is important, if not indispensable... It.stands related to the 
whole system of their mystic ihilosophy, somewhat as the 
Greek grammar does to the whole course of the Greek clas- 
sics—iry to the beginner, but continually gathering interest 
as one advances in the vast field before hin. 

The notes which are dispersed throughout the fren 
will, it is hoped, render the whole more intelligible an 
readable, and help to bring the system more distinctly to 
view. hey are designedly as brief as the nature of the 
subject seemed to allow. All the explanations are based on 
the authority of native commmentaries, 5 yet found only 
in Tamil. / 
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ARTICLE I. 


: es 
Se Hage ا سا‎ Gr, 
* 
TATTUVA-KATTALEI, 


LAW &, THE TATTUVAM,. 
SYNOPSIS 
MYSTICAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE~ HINDUS, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE TAMIL, 
WITH NOTES. 


BT 


Rev. HENRY R. HOISINGTON, 


MIESIONARLT OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN CETLON. 
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Ax Annual Meeting was held in Boston, on the 17th of May, 
1854. 

The officers of the last year were re-elected, with the exception 
that Mr. E, Abbott, Jr. of Cambridge, Mass. was chosen Treasurer in 
the place of Mr. Short, whose removal to Philadelphia made it expe- 
dient to elect a substitute. 

A letter from Dr. H. Lobdell, dated Orimiah, Aug. 16, 1853, 
mentions his having “ lately made a tour throngh Kairdistan by a 
“route for the most part hitherto untrodden by any of our country- 
men.” He “visited Arbeel, spent some days with Kardish chiefs in 
the mountains, and discovered ان‎ basalt pillar hitherto unknown sinee 

‘the Christian era, cut with cuneiform characters and important for 
various historical reasons.” Dr. هآ‎ proposes to report to the Society 
his aigervations on this tour. 5 

Miter from Mr. J. R. Logan, dated Pinang, Nov. 17, 1853, con- 

tains the following suggestion. “One of the chief desiderata at this 

time, in Eastern ethnology, is a comparative grammar of the Dravi- 

rian or non-Arian languages and dialects of India, As soon as mis- 
sionaries have published sufficient details for particular dialects, some 

-competent cultivator of them should prepare such grammar, using 

Roman and not native characters, and giving interlined or word for 

: معيو بن‎ of اله‎ examples illustrative of collocation, structure, 
etc...... There are now abundance of materials in English and 
German for such a grammar of the Dravirian languages.” 
An Essay on the seven Mu'allakahs, with Notices of their Authors ; 
by Prof. E. E. Salisbury of New Haven. 
On the Origin of the Pelaagians; by Dr. J. 6. Ginther of Rox- 
The Prussian Expedition to Egypt under Lepuus, and its Results ; 

‘by Prof. W. D, Whitney of New Haven. 

The following were reported to the Society, but for want of time 
not read : 

The Transmigrations of Gautama; compiled from the Burmese by 








re 
XXIV 


- |: ورج لك رفن ب‎ ret 16 
“A Short Chapter in the History of القاماطلالة‎ “in Persia; ke re 

A. H. Wright, M. D., Missionary in Pareia. 
The Ta ring 2 ; by Rev. F, Mitson, Missionary in Burma. 
"On the Karens by Rer. EB. Cross, Missionary in Burma.” 
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A Semi-Annual Meeting was held in New Haven, on the 26th 
rail 27th of October, 1853. 
|A letter from Rey. 12, T. Stoddard, dated Orimish, July 18th, 
* dong eran es Rag of a grammar of the Modern Syriac. 
 . Mr. Stoddard says: “I have undertaken to trace up the Modern 
a ١ Erte te نص‎ sien its connection with the Hebrew, and to 
| desoribo briefly its relations to the Persian, Turkish and Koordish.”* 
7 ‘The following papers were presented : 
The Treaty. heliween the United States of America and the Sultén of 
امايق‎ ‘by Mr. A. T. Cotheal, of New York. 
“he Languages of Africa, and their Relations to other Languages ; 
~ “by Rev, Dr, J. C. Adamson, late Principal of the South-African 
: = College at Capetown. 

Some Points connected with the Orthography of the Zulu Language ; 
> by Rev. L. Grout and Rev. J. L. Dohne, Missionaries in S. Africa. 
_ The Present State and Prospects of the English Language and 
: "English Education in India ; by Rev. Dr, D, 0. Allen, Missionary 

in India, 
00 The Mode of Writing the Colloquial Chinese Dialects; by Rev. M 
ia ~ CO. White, Missionary in China, 
7 The Sites of Jotapata and Cana in Galilee; by Rev. Dr. E. Robinson 
عن لس‎ New York. 17 
000 On the History of the Vedic Texts; by Prof. W. D, Whitney of 
New Haven, 
— Dr. Brugsch's Labors on the Demotic Character and Language; by 
5 | Mr, W. W. Turner of Washington, D. ©. ' 


1 6 This Grammar may be expected to appear in the next Number of this 
2.” Journal—Coma. or Pust 


SELECT MINUTES OF MEETINGS OF THE SOCTETY. 


Ax Annual Meeting was held in Boston, on the 18th and 19th of 
May, 1853. 
The following gentlemen were elected officers of the Society for 
1853-54 : 
President, Rav. Dr. E. Rosrxsox of New York, 
Rev. Dr. W. Jenks 4 Boston, 
Vice-Presidenta, Rev. Pres. T. [(. Woolsey of New Haven, 


Prof. C, Beck of Cambridge, Mass., 
Corr, Secretary, “ E.E. Salisbury “ New Haven, 
Secr, of Class, Section, “ J, Hadley, Jr. . . 
Ree, Secretary, Mr. E. Abbott, Jr.  “ Cambridge, 
Treasurer, Mr. C. Short “ Roxbury, Mass., 
Librarian, Mr, C. Folsom . ف‎ 


Rev. Dr. R. Anderson “ Boston, 
Prof. 0. ©, Felton, “ Cambridge, 
Directors, ١ Rev, T. Parker, 4 Boston, 
Dr, C. Pickering, د‎ oy 
Mr. W. W. Greenough “= * 
The following papers were communicated : 
Ethnographic View of Western Africa; by Rev. J. L. Wilson, Mis- 
sionary in W. Africa. 
Hind Dialectics ; by Rev. 11. R. Hoisington, Missionary i in Celie 


The Snes Characteristics of the Civilizations of the East; by 
A. Guyot of cine ree 
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Rev. Davin T. Storpann, Missionary in Persia. 
Rev. Wiwwuas Tract, 8 India. 
Rev. Wituiaw MM. Thowsos, 7 Syria. 
Rev. Wittiaw WaLeee, 8 Weet Africa, 
Dr. Atsnecor Wrens, Berlin. 
Prof, Geatay Wai, Heidelberg, Baden. 
Rev. M. C. Warre, اسه‎ in _ 
Dr. Samvet. Weius 117 ه1111‎ 
Rev. سيول‎ L, Wigor, 7 Wa Africa. 
Rev. Minow Winaiow, 9 Toddia. 
Wiwas Wotisor, Consul of the DT. States in Malta 
Rev. Acetin H. Wucer, M.D, Missionary in Persia. 

HONORARY MEMEERS. 

1 

Mahé Raja Arfava Kamuna Banioca, Calcuttn. 
James Bian, Bombay. 
Dr, Orre Borrriiver, St. Petersburg. 
Sir Joux Bows, Hongkong. 
Prof. Fuasz Borr, Berlin. 
Ricnasp Ciames, London. 
Prof Gronce Heme Ava. Vox Ewatn, Gottingen. 
Prof, Forse Fatcoxen, London. 
MM. متتس سنو‎ Froxac, Paria. 
Prof Grongt Witwety Faerrac, Bonn, Prossin. 
Der. Jeu Frees, Leipzig, Saxony. 
*Prof, Wie tw Gress, Halle, -- 
Prof. Jacon Guan, Berlin. 
Baron Vow Hasmwen-Prmostact, Vienna. 
*Count Guarsces Da Hewsoe, Florence. 
firon Avexavne Vox Hompornr, Berlin. 
Count Amence Javeent, Paris. 


Prof. Stawiaias Jvies, 
Rev. Dr. Jou Duxsone Lays, 


Prof Comurun Lassxy, Bonn, Prosia. 
Prof. Jouws Most, Paria. 
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{ Firet Dragoman of the French 


Embassy ot the Ottoman Porte, 
Missionary in Burma. 
" Turkey. 
+ Syria. 
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Meissen, Saxony. 


Missionary in Turkey. 


5 South Africa 


Missiontry 3 in Turkey... 
Williamstown, Masa, 
Hoston. | 


ti dace canine 
Borma. 
St. Petersburg. 
stigmata ادس‎ 1 
Burma, - 
Secretary anil Interpreter of the 
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Rev, Avoent Bn 


i Rev. 3 rie i HO, / 0 


Mons. J. Con, ب‎ 


Rev. E. 11 Cross, a, 

Rev, Hannisox G. 0. Dwram, 

Rev. Conweuirs V. A. Va» يتلآ‎ M.D, 
Dr. Huxer A. De Foussr, 

Prof, Gueray Furroxt, 


*Rer, Joux T, Jor, 
*Rev, Apoxmam Junsow, 
Prof, Minza Kaseu Bea, 
Rev, Dewiowr W_ Maes, 
Rev. Foaxcts Masow, 


Rev. Prree Panxen, M.D, 


1 5 


> مل‎ Dr. Jvusny Pexers, 


Rev. Dr, Dame: Poos, 


Rv. Ett Rivos, 
Prof, Revoura Rott, 


Rev, Winuay G, Scnavrrien, 
Rov, Wits W. Scrpnen, 


New York ; 
Fositon. 

New York. 

New Haven, ١ 
Newton Contre, Maga. 
Philadelphia. 

W illiamat PE, Va. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New York. 
Andover, Miss, 
Andover, 
Reading, 2 
New Haven. 
Boston. 

Kew York. 
Washington, 
Geneseo, N.Y, 
New Haven 
Cambridge, Muss, 
New York, 
Bronswick, Me. 
New Havett 





Ker. Dr. Eowann Ronson, 
Prof, Eowanp E. Savmouar, 
Ter. Dr. Banas Sears, 
Cuagtss Sort, 

Prof. J. M. Saean, 
Evaxcriisis A. Soruocres, 
Prof, Jesax A. Sresces, 
Wiis W, Srows, 

Prof Catror E. Srows, 
*Prof. Moura Srvant, 

Rev, Jawes 18 Tartos, 
*Revy, Ourves A. Tarwor, 
Samet H. Tarton, 

*Rer, Daxtet Tourtsz, 

Prof. Toowas A. Tuacuen, 
Rev. Satan B. Tear, 

Rev, Dr. Sawvet H. Toewen, 
Wits W. Touves, 

Rey. Fronmaxp De W. Wann, 
Rev. Pres. Feasncs Wavnann, 
*Noan Wrenerrn, 

Prof, Wouau D, 777 
Hon. Stower Wuriiaep, 

Rev. Gronot W, Woon, 
Kav, Pree Leowasn Woora, Jr. 


Rev, Prea Toxopoas D, Woorser, 


Journ E. Woncesren, 





CORRESPONDING MEMBERS. 


New York 
Missionary in India. 


5 Syria. 


Consul of the U. States at Singa- 


pore. 


Rev. Dr. J. 0. Apawsox, 
Rev. Davo 0 Acum, 

Dr. Jawxs R. Battanrres, 
Rev. Cermas Benxert, 

Rev. Wittuw A. Bierrom, 
Hon. Cusztes W. Buapuezr, 





J. Janvas, Boston.‏ سدق 

*Rev. Dr. S. Fanwan ل دل‎ Middletown, Ot. 

Josura Ww. Jexxay Boston. 
Rey, Dr. Wuuas Jexes, “ 4 
‘Prof ©. ©. صصص‎ Washington. ! 

*Prof Janes 0 Kiscerer, New Haven. 9 ش‎ 
Prof Gromaz M. سآ‎ Masa. 

Prof. Faasces Loeoen, Columbia, S. 0 

Prof Jomx L. Lixcony, Providence. 

Lieut, Wiuaw F. Loewen, 1] 1 

Rey. Wittiaw A. Mact, New York. i ١ 


Hoo. Gronse P. Manan,‏ الا 
South Amherst, Mae 1‏ ب#محصلة Rev. Jawes L.‏ 1 
*Epwanp Moong, Newport, KR. L‏ ; 


*Dr. Sauce: G. Morrow, Philadelphia. 
Rev. Dr. Jawea Mennock, New Haven, 
Garconr “A. Pempwants, Newark, 8. J. 
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New York. 
Boston. : 
Now Britain, Ct. 
Hartford. 
Qwaseo, N.Y. 
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New York 
Washington. 
Cincinmnti. 
Boston 


Andover, Mass. 
Exeter, England, 
Bastion. 
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Ezexa Annorr, Jr. 

Prof G, J. Avi, 

Dr. Hexar J, Aupenson, 

Rev. Dr. Rorcs Aspenso, 

Prof. Ermay A. Awpeews, 

Prof. Cuantes Brox, 

Rev. Hmam Brvomam, 

Rev. Sauvet K. Baown, 

Ecmuv ةا‎ 

Dr. Josera G, 104585713 

Acexcaspen 1. Cormat, 

Prof. Howakp Croanr, 

Prof, Groucr E. Day, 

Eres 8. Dixwett, 

Gronce BE. Dixwett, 

Joux J. Drew, 

#Peren 8. Deronceay, 

Rev. Dr. كوول‎ 17. Denar, 

#*Rov, Dr. Beta B. Evwann, 

Prof. Rowxo Etrox, 

*Hon. Avexayoen H. Fiveuert, 

Hon, Enwano Evenert, 

Prof Consznms C. Fecros, 
ToL, If. 
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LIST OF THE MEMBERS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


(Conrzcten to بول‎ 1854.) 














Von Herm Dr. Weber. Mit sechs Schrifttafeln, Ber- 
Scag ts according to St. John, printed in the Ro- 
man Character, in the Local Dialect spoken at Amoy, 
China. Translated and published by the Mission of 
the A. B. C. F. M. at Amoy. 
: | By Rev. M. 0: White, Fuhchau, 
Fao-Simile of Benjamin Banneker's Letter to Jefferson, 
it Pies Hh By Rev. J. L. Wilson, 
The First Book of Moses, called Genesis, translated into 
the Grebo tongue. By Rev. John Payne, Missionary 
of the Prot, Episc, Church at Cavalla, W. Africa. 
New York: 1850. 
Bible History. The Pentateuch and Joshua. For the 







use of the Prot. Epise, Mission in W. Africa. Pub- 
3 ع‎ 3 
1 The Gosp 


the American Tract Society. New York. 
aceording to St. Luke, translated into the 


ae Grebo tongue. By Rev. John Payne. New York: 


1 : 8 = 5 
- The Gospel according to St. John, translated into the 
Grebo tongue. By Rev. John Payne. New York: 


— 


ab) 1852. 
١ ‘Simple Questions for the use of the Prot. Epise. Mission, 


Ja _ Cape Palmas, W. A, Cavalla-Station : 1852, 
Hymns for the use of the Prot. Episc. Mission, Cape 
Palmas, W. A. Fair Haven: 1851. 


«+ 


= A Grebo Litu (from the Book of Common Prayer), 


: | = Ae wc oe Prot, pea Bien, Cape Palmas, 
7 عق از‎ Also, a Liturgy for the use of Sunday-Schools. 
0 ا‎ Haven, W. AL: 1850, lapis 
The Cavalla Messenger. Vol. 1. Nos. 8-14. Cavyalla: 
يرابت رات‎ abe 1853. | 
The Lord's Prayer and Creed. (In Grebo.) (2 copies.) 
The Ten Commandments, e “ ) 62 copies) 
Four leaves of Grebo and English Lessons, 
Seven “ Grebo Lessona, 
View of a Grebo town near Cape Palmas, W. Africa. 
(2 copies.) | 
By an unknown donor, through Rev, P. P. Irving. 


Cuanes Fotsom, Librarian, 


2 وان ذل ان اا ا ee eee eae‏ خت . 
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Outlines of Comparative Philology, with a Sketch of the 
Languages of Europe, arranged upon Philologio Prin- 
8 ciples; and a brief History of the Art of Writing. 
By M. Schele De Vere, of the Univers. of Virginia. 
ew York: 1853. 12mo. 7 
9 By the Author, 


Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. Vols. V., VI. 
Washington: 1853-54. 4to. 

By the Smithsonian Jnatitution, 

Symbolm ad Rem Numariam Muhammedanorum. Ex 
Museo Regio Holmiensi. Edidit Carolus Johannes 

4 Tornberg. IL. Upsalim: 1853. 4to. 

Thn-el-Athiri Chronicon, quod Perfectissimum inseribitur. 
Volumen duodecimum idemque ultimum, annos ملآ‎ 
584-628 continens. Ad fidem cod, Upsaliensis, coll. 

im Parisinis. Edidit Carolus Johannes Tornberg. 
ipsiae: 185d. 8vo. 

Tbn-el-Athiri's Chronika, Elfte Delen. ifrin Arabiskan 
Ofrersatt af Carl Johann Tornberg. Haftet I. Lund: 


1853. 875٠ | 
By Prof. C. J. Tornberg, Upsat. 


Inguiry concerning the Site of Ancient Palibothra.... 
according to researches made on the spot in 1811 and 
1812. By Wim. Francklin, Major, ete. London: 
1815. 4to. 

Manuscript of the Skanda Purina, in Tamil. Whitten 

on strips of Palmleaf, in three bundles. 

The British Government and the Idolatry of Ceylon. By 
R. Spence Hardy, Wesleyan Missionary. Colombo: 

1830]. 8vo, 

Nidimozhittirattu. A Selection from the Writings of 
Tamil Moralists, for the usa of Schools, Madras: 
1841. 8vo, 

Abstract of the General Laws of China: as administered 
by the Great Tsing Dynasty, now on the Throne of 
that Empire. ad. 

Journal of a Tour along the Coast of Java and Bali, etc. 
. ++» Singapore: 1830, 

By Rev, Wm. Tracy, Madura. 


A Memoir of the Life and Labors of the Rev. Adoniram 
Judson, DD. By Francia Wayland, Pres. of Brown 
University, 2 vols. Boston: 1854, I2mo. _ . 
| | By the Author. 
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By Rev aie W. Marsh, Mosiil, 
First Annual Report of the Trustees of the New Bedford 
City Library, New Bedford: 1853. pp. 31. 
Norton's Literary Register for 1854. New York. 
é By the Publisher, Mr. C. B. Norton. 


Patent-Ofloe Report for 1851. Part 1. Arts and Manu- 
factures. Ticulture. 2 vols, Washing- 


ton: 1852. ara 0 | 
| By the Patent-O fice, 
Persian State-Gazette—Nos. 1-52. Vol L 1861. 
By Rev, Dr, J. Perkins, Oritmiah, 
KshiticavancAvallcaritam. A Chronicle of the Famil 
of Haja 0 of 0 Bengal. 
‘ited and translated by W. Pertsch, 
ary) 








By the ا موي71‎ 15 St. بساور‎ 
through Otto Boktlingk, 
Key to the Structure of the Aboriginal Langu 
1 010 8 Aborigines in the vicinity of Hunter 
Kiver, Macquarie, ete. New South ‘Wales, By 
سآ‎ E. Threlkeld. 7 Sydney: 1850, 
By the amily of the late Dr, John Pickering. 
Missionary Miscellanies. [A collection of pies 
relative to the Coplon Midgion of the وب ا‎ Powe 
1823-53. ] 








By Rev. Dr. D. Pst, Ceylon, 
A Chinese Novel, with Illustrations. 
ht By Mr. J. P. Preston, 
Gulielmi Gesenii Thesaurus Philologieus Criticus Lingux 
Hebrase et Chaldex Veteris Testamenti. Tomi Tertii 
/-Fasciculus Posterior, wen Bde Gesenii Decessum 
| ius Rédiger... Lipsiae: 1853. 4to. 
By the Author. 








The Book of Questions, An ancient. MS, in Karshdni 

Satis Teeter of the Tenets of the Jacobite Mono- 

tes esopotamia. 

re By Rev. 11, Lobdell, M.D. Mosil. 
The Law of Storms, i in Chinese. By D. J. Macgowan, 

M.D, Ningpo: 1853. 
Calculation of the Solar of December 11, 1852, 

by Capt. C. D'A. Shadwell RON, with some obser- 

vations of a religious os appended by Dr. DLW. 

Macgowan. (2 copies. 
Cone of Matthew in ae Nin erate Niners Doe Colloquial Al ae 
iDgpo : 


a Committes 
est: "Y 
Gospel of Luke in the Colloq wal of Ningpo Alphahet- 
ized. By a Committee of MMlacionaries, Ningpo: 1853. 
Gospel of John in the Ningpo Colloquial Alphabetized. 
By a Committee of Bisson Kev. ae Russell 
and Martin. Ningpo: 1853. 
Fsop's Fables gi Chinese]. By BR. Thom. 
— and English ع‎ By Kk. Thom. Part 


The areal Report of the Loochoo Mission Society. 
For 1851-1852. London: 1853. 

cai Past of the Hospital at Ningpo, for 1852; under the 

edical Missionary Society in China. By Daniel J. 
Macgowan, M.D. Canton: 1852. 

[Chinese] Representation of Puto, an island of the Chu- 
san Archipelago, exclusively inhabited by Buddhist 
priests. 

Paradise of Buddha, published at Puto, being a repre- 
sentation of the same in basso refiewo in the temples 
of the island. 

[Chinese] Delineation of all the different Tributary States. 
New Edition. 

Six copies of the Peking Gazette, 

Sheet-Almanac, published at Nanking, for the Moham- 
medans of China. A. D. 1853. 

By Dr, D. J. Macgowan, Vingpo. 


Information ing the History, Condition and Pros- 
of the ndian Tribes 8 the 0 See 5-8 
fected rit prepared .. . by Henry RK. Schoo ornft, 
Published by authority of Congress, Parts IL-IV. 
chara! ia: 1853-54. 4to. 
r. G. W, Manypenny, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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a the 1 iL  Gebaiten Freih. 
تسدنا‎ fiber die ate ron 
Hammer- in der pene tig d. k. 


= d. ier d. ae a poeta C. 


mur Ford at‏ قن اسم رون ل 
جر (Bese‏ 


rad. okie 1852 4. 5. d. 
ieee dk. Akad. .ل‎ W. bes. abged.) 8vo. 


Uel : لسارت‎ nek Asses Von Dr. Freih. Ham- 
mer-Purgstall, (Aus .ل‎ 111. Bande عل‎ Denkschriften 
اي ا‎ Classe عا .ل‎ Akad. .ل‎ Wissens. be- 

redruckt.) Wien: 1852. Fol. 
tie emt seiste ick + der Moslimen. Von Dr. Hammer- 
"pia So dD. d. p-h. 0. .ل‎ kk. Akad. 
Wien: 1852, Fol. 

Bericht Gber den 2 Herrn Dr. Dieterici hera 
nen Commentar dea Ibn Akil zur Elfije Tbn Pik 
Von Freih, Hammer-Purgstall. (Aus d. Julihefte بل‎ 

Jahrg, 1853 ae philos-histor, CL der k. Akad. d. 

. abged. 
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W. 
Pe the Author. 


By Rev. HY, R. Hoitingion. 

4 By Rev. Dr. W. Jenks, Boston, 
> a ta Yunaolete Malkose. The Gospel according 
Mark, translated into the Kikamba Language, 


Some Abi هآ‎ Krapf, pommaryy echoes 





Karte yon Alt-Indien, mm Prof, Chr. Lassen's Indiache 
Alterthumskunde, bearbeitet und gezeichnet von Dr. 


Hi. Kiepert. 1853. 
By Prof. Chr. Lassen, Bonn. 
of an ethnological work: “Types of Man- 


kind,” بعك‎ by J.C. Nott, M.D, and Geo. R. Gliddon. 
By the Publishers, Messrs, Lippincott, Grambo عله‎ Co, 





T° at a are te‏ لا ل شب 


The Old and the New - or, The Changes of Thirty Years 
rf ink لقم‎ , By William Goodell, Missionary in 
tinople of the A. B,C. F.M. With an Intro- 


ae Vm. Adame, D, D, 
by ot the Author, 


Grammaire Russe, divisée en Quatre Parties... . . par 
G,Hamoniore, Paris: 1817. 8vo. 
By Mr. W. OW. Greenough, 
Incwadi Yezihlabelelo [the Psalms of David, in Zulu]. 
Port Natal: 1850. 8vo. | 3 
Proceedings of the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the Past and Present State of the Kafirs in the Dis- 
trict of Natal..... Parts L-V. Natal: 1852-53. . 
By Red. Lewis Grout, Umsunduci, 8. Africa. 
ssy and Maulawi -Karimu-d-Din, From the 






M. de T 
Benares Marazine for Au 1851. 
Prof, Fits Edward Hall, Benares, 


ay laa aha der Astor Von ihrem Beginne 

bis zu Ende des zwilften Jahrhunderts der Hidschret. 
Von Hammer-Purgstall. Erste Abth. Vierter Band. 
Wien: 1853. to. | 

Das Arabische Hohe Lied der Liebe, das ist Tbnol Faridh’s 
Taijet in Text und Uebersetzung, zum ersten Male.. 
herausgegeben von Hammer-Purgstall. Wien: 1854. 
4to. 

Rede des Prisidenten der kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Freiherrn von Hammer-Purgstall, bei 
der feierlichen Eréffnung derselben am 2 Februar, 
1848, 8vo, 

Abhandlung ber die Siegel der Araber, Perser und 
Tiirken. Von Freih. mer-Purgstall. (Vorge- 
ves in der histor-philol, Classe am 9 Marz, 1848.) 


Bericht tiber die in den letzten vier dobar للا‎ 46, ae 
und "48, zu Constantinople كا‎ und lithe 
irten Werke. Von Freih. ammer-Purgstall Sos 


dem October-Hefte des Jah | 1849 der 
berichte 0. k. Akad. 0. Wissens. besonders ab- 
gedruckt.) Bvo, 


Bericht ععطة‎ die scit dem Jahre 1848 zu Konstantinople 
gedruckten und lithographirten Werke. Von anor 
Han amer-Purgstall. ‘Aus .ل‎ Febr.Heft des Jal 
1851 d. Sitzungsb. d. -histor. Classe d. 
Adoid. .ل‎ Wissens. besonders a uckt,.) 80. 
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eae بايد‎ Hermanni. — Lomo ig 
By Dr. J. ©. Fligel, Leipzig. 
Libri Arabici Fakihat, sew Frans pert et 
انا جنا‎ Soon auctore . . Ss at sige 





The “Four Books” 6 vols. (In Chinese.) 
The Hok King. 6 vole. 





Chinese. | 
A Treatise Nabil History 3 vols, Chinese 
A Treatise on Penmanship. 2 vols, Cs ) 
The Seal-Character for all the Family Names. “ 
72 eg with additions. “ 
thew in cae ate EP ABBEY, 


A°Chinse SO yn in ite Canton Dialect. By 
E. ©. Bridgman. Macao: 1841. .ملك‎ 

A Lexilogus of the Engieh, Malay and Chinese Lan- 

yunges: comprehending the Vernacular Idioms of the 

| in the Hok-keon and Canton Dialects. Malncea: 

1341. 4to. 





A Grammar of the h La 
Anglo-Chinese Collen By e. Morrison, a ee 7 De 
eno: 1823. ةق‎ 
By “A Friend.” 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft. 
Band vii. Hefte 1, 2, 3, 4; ti Hehe Leip- 


wige : 1853-54. 


Indische Studien 506 von Dr. A. Weber. 
Rand ii. Heft 4: Bd iii, Berlin : 1853. 


Veteris Testamenti "Acthiopici Toms Primus, sive امجددا‎ 
teuchus Aethiopicus. Ad librr, melee te 

erit. instr. Dr, Augustus Dillmann, Professor Tub 

ensis. Fasc, Primus, qui continet Genesin, Froduun, 

Leviticum cum appar, ae Impensarum 

supped. Soc, Germ, C eh, Tipe: 1853. 

y the German Oriental Sovily 

A EROS بلع سيا سس‎ the Tie Chin Dia- 
lect. By Josinh Goddard. Bangkok: 1947. 


By the Author: 





given af 2. A. Munch, Prof. i: Hist. ved Universitet 
| Christiania. Med et lithographeret Blad indehol- 
dende Skriftprover. . Christiania: 1853.. 8vo, 

Aslak. Bolts Jordebog ..... udgivet af 2. A, Munch, 
Christiania; 1852. vo. ظ‎ 

Jus Nauticum recentius quod inter Norvegos olim valnit. 
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